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THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS IN 
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


N the intellectual life of the 1 Idle ages th vers iT 
occupies a place of preeminent importance: Che It 
the Empire, and the | 


have the Papacy, the Germans have 


have Learning ”’, ran the old saying ; and the chosen abode of Lear 
ing was Paris. The University of Paris was generall ecogniz 
as the “ parent of the sciences ” and the first s l of the chur 
and its supremacy was manifest not only in its position as the cent 
of scholasticism and the bulwark of orthod but als the rs 
number and wide distribution of its students, in its influence up 
the establishment and the constitutions of other universities, an 
large share in the political and ecclesiastica nt 
middle ages” So prominent were the constitutional a the orl 
aspects of the university and so violent the controversies wl 1 
about it, that, amid the confusion of chancellors and faculties 
nations and the conflicts over the new Aristotle and tl 
Gospel’, there is some danger of losing sight of the 

1Glorifications of Paris as the great iter of ul t 
erature See for examples the bull Parens Scitentiarun (sregory IX 
Universitatis Paristensis, 1, 136) and the anonymous serm i by H : \ 
et Extraits de Quelqu Vanuscrits Latis 4 nale, P 
IT 105 where Paris is called the m Ww re t world e 
where its bread is baked 

2Cf. Rashdall, 7he Universitic europe in ti Wia { , 1. 518 fi \ S, 

Gross, ** The Political Influer of the U1 S ] 


France et le Grand Schism 


in the Middle Ages’’, AMERICAN Historical Review, VI. 440-445. The 
subject of foreign students at Paris is treated by Budinsky, Z ne f 

im Mittelaiter ( Berlin, 1876), but there is room for an 
thorough study on the basis of the materials since published in the Chartularium 


hed doctors of the university was re 


die Fremden an derselben 


proportion of foreigners among the distinguis 
high. Cf. Hauréau, Que/gues MSS., 1V. 47-48. 
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element and forgetting that an adequate idea of a university can be 
got only when its teaching and organization are seen against the 
background of the daily life of its student body. Unfortunately, the 
sources of information concerning the student life of medieval Paris 
are by no means abundant. There is of course much to be gleaned 
. from the great Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, so admirably 


edited by Denitile an 


| Chatelain, and from the proctor’s book of the 
English nation printed as an appendix to it—our knowledge of the 
various taverns of medieval Paris, for example, being largely de 
rived from this nation’s minutes of the drinking up of its surplus 
revenue ; but most of the documents in this invaluable repository 
relate to the organization and external history of the university 
rather than to its inner life. The records of the courts of law, so 
rich a mine of information for student manners at other univers! 
ties, fail us entirely at Paris*, and the collections of student letters, 
which reflect the decent commonplaces of existence among medieval 
scholars, are not of much assistance here.* For the early years of 
the university the Goliardic poetry and other products of the Renais 
sance of the twelfth century are, it is true, of considerable value, 
but this movement was soon crushed by the triumph of scholas 
ticism, and in the thirteenth century, when Paris was the undisputed 
intellectual center of Christendom, very little poetry of any sort was 
produced*. But while not an age of poetry, the thirteenth century 
was an age of preaching, and in the scarcity of other sources the 

1 Sixty such resorts of this nation, which comprised the students from northern and 
eastern Europe, are mentioned in its records See Chatelain, ‘‘ Notes sur Quelques 
lavernes Frequentées par |’ Université de Paris aux et XV° Siécles’’, in Bulletin de 


1été de 1’ Histoire de Paris et del’ Ile de France, XXV. 87-109. 


2 For illustrations from Bologna see the documents published in the appendix to 


Cavazza, Le Scuole dell’ Antico Studio Bolognese (Milan, 1896), and for Oxford the 
coroners’ inquests published by Rogers, Oxford City Documents, 145 fi.; Gross, Coroner 
Rolls, 87-91; Willard, 7he Royal Authority and the Early English Universities ( Phila 


delphia, 1902), 

} Haskins, ** The Life of Medieval Students as Illustrated by their Letters’’, AMER- 
ICAN HisroricaL Review, III. 203-229 

*The poems of most interest in relation to the University of Paris in the thirteenth 
century are those of Rutebeuf (ed. Kressner, Wolfenbiittel, 1885 ) Tean de Garlande 
can hardly be called a poet, but the large amount of prose and verse which he turned 
out contains not a little of interest to the student of university conditions, as I hope to 
show at some future time. His orale Scholarium, however (Bruges, MS. 546, fi 
2-12; Caius College, MS, 385, pp. 302-316), which promises something of the interest 
of the German student-manuals of the fifteenth century, proves on examination distinctly 
disappointing 
For the general history of the University of Paris in the thirteenth century see, be 
the Chartularium and the general works of Denifle, Kaufmann, and Rashdall, the 
recent publications of Luchaire, 2’ Université de Paris sous Philippe-Auguste (Paris, 
1899); Delégue, Z’ Université de Paris 1224-1244 | Paris, 1902); and Mandonnet, Siger 


te Brabant ( Freiburg, 1899). 
g 
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enormous mass of sermons which has come down to us from th 


period is well worthy of examination for the light it throws upon 


the University of Paris and its life. 

The material is at first sight not promising iv their verv ni 
ture sermons are not historical but hortator their purpose is t 
edify, not to record; and the preaching of the thirteenth centur 
with its elaborate subdivisions, its piling of text upon text, its sens 
literal and allegorical, tropological and anagogical uld seet 
peculiarly barren of information upon the life of its age In t 
midst, however, of the scholastic sermonizing of this 
soon reacting upon it, there came a genuine revival of popul 


preaching, due largely to the influence of the mendicant orders 


order to hold the attention of the people the preachers fou t ne 
essary to be entertaining, as well as simple and direct, and to mal 


abundant use of marvels, anecdotes, and pointed illustrations 
every-day life. If his audience showed signs of nodding 
speaker would begin, ** There was once a king named Art! 
shout suddenly, * That fellow who is asleep will not give awa 
secrets “*. Such sallies might easily pass the bounds of reverén 
and even of decency*, and Dante had good ground for complainin 
of those “ who go forth with jests and buffooneries to preach 
swell with pride if they can but raise a laugh 
Questions of propriety apart, however, it is this very fre 
and unconventionality on the part of many of the preachers wh 
gives them their historical interest The stories, or « 
which the sermons are embellished come from all kinds of soures 
fables and folk-lore, bestiaries, lives of saints, historical ma 
and personal experiences—and comprise 
legends and miracles and contemporary anecdotes, s 
ford a most valuable insight into the popular religion and sup 


stitions of their day, besides preserving a considerable amount « 


curious information concerning the manners and customs of all 
1 See the general works of Bourgain, Za rire Frangatse au Stécle (1 
1879}, and Lecoy de la Marche, Za ¢ tre Francaise au Moyen Ave, sf riement 
N//1* Siécle (second edition, Paris, 1886 There is an excellent résumé of the subje 
by Langlois, ** L’Eloquence Sacrée au Moyen Age"’, in the Revue des Deux Monde 
January 1, 1893, 170-201 
2 Cesar of Heisterbach, ed. Strange, I. 205; T. F. Crane, 7he Exempla Jacque 


de Vitry (London, 1890), xlii, note 
3 For illustrations see the extracts printed by Hauréau, Que/gues MSS., 1V. 17 
and the citations in the //istotre Littératre de la France, XXV1. 417 ff 


* Paradiso, xxix, 115-117. Gautier de Chateau-Thierry says of the sending of 


disciples by John the Baptist to Christ, ** Audiebat verba oris eius, non opera regum vel 


renardi vel fabulas’’ MS. Lat. 15959, f. 59, col. 4 


f 


| 
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classes of society’. Still, the great body of medieval sermons is not 
interesting reading, especially in the condensed and desiccated form 
in which most of them have come down to us. The exempla and 
the allusions to contemporary life constitute but a small portion of 
the whole, and it is a long and arduous task to separate these from 
the mass of scholastic theology and pulpit commonplaces in which 
they lie embedded. In the case of the exempla much of this labor 
of sifting was performed by the medieval purveyors of sermon- 
helps, who not only provided the lazy or ignorant preacher with 
complete series of sermons for the ecclesiastical vear under such 
rvestive titles as Sermones Parati or Dormi Secure, but also fur- 
«1 material for enlivening these dry outlines in the form of col- 
lections of exempla conveniently arranged by subjects—manuals of 
clerical wit and anecdote which enjoved great popularity in the later 
middle ages and have survived in numerous manuscripts and early 
imprints. The importance of these compilations for the history of 
medieval culture is now recognized*, and a good deal of the more 


1 See the sketches in Bourgain and Lecoy de la Marche entitled ‘* La Société d’aprés 
les Sermons 
2 Upon ¢exemp/a and their use see Crane, ‘* Medizeval Sermon- Books and Stories’’, in 


the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society (1883), XX1. 49-78; the intro 
duction and notes to his edition of 7he Exempla of Jacques de Vitry; De Vooys, Jia 
delnederlandsche Legenden en Exempelen (The Hague, 1900) ; and various recent papers 
Siteungsberichte of the Vienna Academy. Translations of typical 
stories of this sort have been made into English by Munro, J/onastic Zales of the X/1/ 
‘* Translations and Reprints’’ published by the University of Pennsy]- 


of Schénbach in the 


Century, in the 

vania, II., No. 4; and into French by Lecoy de la Marche, Z’ Esprit de A 1icux 
(Paris, 1888 Che most important collections from northern France and the adjacent 
ortions of the empire in the thirteenth century are as follows, Jacques de Vitry and 
is former students at Paris, the most valuable for university life 


Etienne de Bourbon being, a 
la es de Vitry, Exempla, edited by Crane for the Folk-Lore Society (1890); also 


in Pitra, Analecta Novissima Spictlegiit S mensts (Rome, 1888), Il. 443-461 Extracts 
from his Sermon Vulgares are also published by Pitra, I]. 344-442; the library of 
Harvard University possesses a manuscript of these sermons which was once the property 
of t monastery of St. Jacques at Liége (MS. Riant 35 

Cesar of Heisterbach, Dialogcus Miraculorum, ed. Strange, Cologne, 1551 ; frag 
ments of t / Viraculorum, ed. Meister, Rome, 1901; stories from the 
Flown , ed, Schénbach, Vienna Szr/cung richte, | hil.-hist. K]., CXLIV., No. 9 (cf. 
als st w of Meister, J/itthetlunges [nstituts fiir ¢ rreichische Ge At 
f une, XXIII. 660 ff 

I s de ( mp! Bonum Universa le Aptbu Various editions; see Van 


Der Vet, //e¢ Biénboec van Thomasvan Cantimpré en zijn Exempelen (The Hague,1go02 


Et nine de Bourbon, in lol fii 4 rigue ed. Lec« vy de la he Paris. 1577 

\ ymous Compilatio Singularis Exemplorum, MS. 468 of the Bibliothéque de 
Tours. A valuable collection which deserves further study Cf. Delisle in the Aré/io- 
thegu F-cole des Chartes, XXX. 598 ff. There are some extracts in the Biblio 
the Nationale, MS. Baluze 77, ff. 169 ff 


Anonymous 7Zyactatus Exemplorum secundum Ordinem Alphabeti, described by 


Delisle in Aistotre Littéraire de la France, XXXI. 57-62. I have used the copy at 


Auxerre (MS. 35 
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scattered material has been rendered available by the patient schol 
arship of the late Barthélémy Hauréau, whose studies must forn 
the starting-point of any other investigations in this field? 

In endeavoring to bring together such information as the ser 
mons contain upon the life of the University of Paris in the thit 
teenth century we must give up fri the first any idea of an ex 
haustive investigation. f all countries France was the st pro 
ductive in sermons, and probably most of the distinguished French 
preachers of this period were at some time in their careers con 
nected with the University of Paris: and while few of their set 1S 
have been, or ever will be. published, the number preserved al 
script reaches far into the thousands. Some practical it st 
evidently be set by confining the study to the printed texts and t 
such portions of the manuscript sources as seem likely to vield fruit 
ful results. Accordingly, besides the collections of exemp 
the extensive materials publish r indicated by Haurs tte 
tion has been directed especially to those preachers who had p 
sonal knowledge of academic conditions at Paris and were in the 
habit of alluding to them in their sermons, particularly t it alt 
gether delightful cleric, Robert de Sorbon*, the « pani f St 
Louis and founder of the Sorbonne, and to the chances the 

Reference shoul m t W 
society 1542), and to the ta 

latins, IV 1Sof l M ( 
2342 vhich would repay 

' See particularly his .A 
t} ue NN ted be vy as Hauré é 
7 ithe Journ van { f 
La vorks of the midd Ages Uy y Ha S as 
t s now the hands of the A | 

st es ver Pa i 

various manuscr é note elow ! I ive 
found of. special interest the f ving miscellane ect f Par rl Bod 
leian, Ashmolean MS. 757; Merton ¢ ege, MS. 237; M h, ‘ I 2337 I 
brary of St. Mark's at Venice, Fondo Ant , MS. 92 

}See Hauréau, ‘* Les Proy s de Maitre R t S f re , 

? XXXI 2. 133-149 g 4 

Robert’s works in the introduction to Cham i f De , , Par 
1903). ‘The library of the Sorbonne formerly possessed ‘* Sermones magistri | t de 
Sorbona de tempore, de festis, et ad status’ Delisle, Cabinet des Manu a, SEE. 
but the manuscript seems to have disappeared The most considera f his 
sermons which survives is found in the Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Lat. 1S971 oS 
198, a collection for Sundays and holy days throughout the year, delivere appears 
from the concordance of the fixed and movable feasts, in 1260 and 1261 A large nun i 
ber of these sermons are in his name and many of the others are in his style Scattered 


sermons are in MSS. Lat. 14952, f. 53 
15951, f. 374; 15952, ff. 14, 119, I19v; 15954, ff. 1 


ff. 309-312, 318; 16488, ff. 437v, 4574; 16490, f. 272; 16505, ff. 155v, 


printed by Hauréau, QOwe/gue 


220v; 16507, ff. 30, 267, 268, 421; and in Munich, Cod. Lat. 23372, p. 124 


§955, 1. 17 $2, 
10452 
157, 7, 
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university. Originally simply the official of the church of Notre- 


Dame who was charged with keeping the chapter's seal and draw- 


ing up its documents’, the chancellor was early given supervision 
On the early functions of the chancellor, see Guérard, Cartudaire de Notre-Dame 
, |. civ-ev; Mortet, ** Maurice de Sull , in the Afémoires de la Soctété de 

fi ede Paris, XV1. 1§0 tt On the later development of the office, see the ( 
em, 1. xi-xix; Rashdall, On ities, 1, 305-313, 333-334, 339-342, 393-396, 


hancellors of the thirteenth century are enumerated, with Ir approximate 


note, II. xv The following list of their sermons 


dates, in the artularium, 
t ides all that I have been able to find after a somewhat protracted search. Unless 
therwise indicated, the manuscripts are those of the Biblic théque Nationale 

Pierre de Poitiers, chancellor as early as 1193 and as late as 1204. See Bourgain, 
Chaire Francaise, $4; and Hauréau, II. 240, 67 ff. The only important collectior 
f his sermons to which attention has been called is in MS. Lat. 14593, where several 


numbers of the series are repeated Some of these are also in MSS. Lat. 3563, f. 114 


3705, f. 129; 12293, ff. 99-107; 13586, p. 330; Bil 


liothéque Mazarine, MS. 1005 


Prévostin (Prepositinus) of Cremona, chancellor from 1206 to 1209 or thereabouts 


On his life and works see Hauréau in the J/é/anges Julien Havet, 297-303, where a list 
of the Paris manuscripts of his sermons is given. ‘* Sermones Prepositini’’ are also pre- 
served at Munich, Cod. Lat. 14126, ff. 1-5; in the British Museum, Add. MS. 18335, 
ff. 2v-25v; and in the Stadtbibliothek at Treves, MS. 222, ff. 21 ff.; but they contain ex 
eedingly little on the life of the time. It may be noted in passing that the above-men- 
tioned manuscript of the British Museum also contains (f. 26) the liturgical treatise seer 
y Pez at authorship of which appeared doubtful to Hauréau (** Incipit 
tractatus de divino officio magistri Prepositini per circulum anni Ecce nunc tempus a 
epta 


Etienne de Reims, chancellor from 1214 or 1215 to 1218. Only one of his ser 
is known, MS. Lat. 16505, f. 19¢ 


Philippe de Gréve, 1218-1236, the most distinguished chancellor of this peric« 


) 
ften called simply ‘* The Chancellor His poems and theological! writings do not cor 
cern us here; on the man and his sermons see Oudin, mmentarius de Scriptoribu 


III. 121; Peiper, in the Archiv fiir Litteraturyeschichte, V1 409 fi; the 
Journa 


ind especially Hauréau in tl 


t 


t volume of the Chartulari 


nts, July, 1894. His sermons fall into four groups : 


1, Sermones festive for Sundays and holy days throughout the year MSS. Lat 


19 (last portion of series only) ; I 


2510A, 3250, 3543, 3544, 3545, 12410, 
égue Mazarine, MS. 1009; MSs. Troyes 1417 
Museum, Royal MS. 8. F. 13; Siena, MS. F. x. 5 According to Omont 


; Rouen 615 ; Alencon 153 ; Bourges 


rigue, 1882, p. 568), this series is also found in the seminary library at 


130 LB Scattered sermons of this series are 11 MSs. Lat 


ff. 74-84; Arras 329, f. 54 
2. Expositiones Evan orum Dominicorum, also called simply Omed/ie, really a 
theological commentary on the Gospels throughout the year (cf. Hauréau, VI. 56 


1, Fondo Vaticano, MSS. 1246, ; Lincoln Cathe 


3 
MS. A. 2. 5; Cambridge, Peterhouse, MS. 1. 3. 9; Munich, Cod. Lat. 3740; 


Erfurt, MS. ©. 97; Troyes 1100, ff. 206—227v 
3. /n Psalterium Davidicum CCCXXX Sermone Numerous manuscripts; put 
shed at Paris in 1522 and at Brescia in 1600 
ber of occasional sermons delivered at Paris and various places in northern 
possessing considerable historical interest. Two are in MS. Lat. n. a. 338 


6), where they were seen and their importance noted by Hauréau ( Journal 


, August, 1889; Que/gues WSS., V1. 239 The others, unknown to Hau- 


réau, are found in MSS. Avranches 132 ; Troyes 1099; and Vitry-le-Frangois 69 Che 


445-452, 450-455, 472-474. 
Che 
15056, IS », 16466, 16471, I 188, 16505, 16507 ; MS Amiens 254; Bourg 9 
lral, 
52, 
(es Sav 


niversily of Paris i 

over the schools which sprang 1) 
grew in numbers and importance 
‘ al } alll 
he still asserted his right to license 
scholars. Stubborn conflicts arose 
vears of the thirteent centul 
portant restrictions tl ( 
Avranches manuscript is 
the first and second series 

[here is no apparent reas att 
tensis of MS. 403 of th Roy I ry 
the Sermone mm n 
sermon on the Virgin composed 
220 tt 

Guiard de I c from 123 
his writings se / 


the manus ripts to have beet preached 
collection (the Summu/a S 
but are found in several manuscr 
d’ Auvergne, and others of his 
59, 1§955, and 15904 er a fairly I 
ir, olten with sever for the san 
contain a | nun r of sern 


Lat. 12418 (five, not three, 


16505, 16507, n. a. 338, and 


to those enumerated in Coyecque’s talog 
printed in the Aezue a 
in MS. Lat. 16471 were ascribed by H 
the opinion, w h he was finally my 
chancellor 
Eudes de Chate 1uroux, char 12385 
culum The time at my disposal has 1 
manuscripts of Eudes, apparently the most pr 
century. Cardinal Pitra ( Ana/ecta A 
lished extracts from a collection of 765 of his 
at Kome and has enumerated a large I 
manuscripts have been noted by Hauréau s 
tes Chartes, XLIX. 268-272 Che printed 
out Hauréau’s statement that they t f 
tim On Eudes see Pitra, II. xx XXV 
Thierry, « 
sermor by hit { 
16507; MS. Arras 32 
appears on ff. 1§ 
whether a master reading at Paris can pr 
thing to sav of the chance rs ¢ > 


de la Marche, Chatre Frangatse, 05 

Etienne lempier, als Km 
to 1268, when he becam: 
Hauréau, in Journal des Sa 
16481, ff. 77v, 136v, 214 (cf. Quétif 


2090 


tN 


(; t 

sern 

1) 

124 
ut 


+ +} 
‘ 
sters 
rf 
‘ 
I 
\ 


MSS 
» 

254 


/ 
| 
1235 
XVIII. 354-35 H 
Journal des § mts, June, 1893 His rous s ns, \ 
| 
tered t f t 
\ 15051 1O471 at M 
2s states 2, 15953, 15954, 16488, 16502 
and in MS. Amiens A 
\r eT 
IV. 124 Some of 
rdit i 
‘ 
r of t ! l 
Ha e Jours 
7 2. 204 
SS 15051, 15905 1$955 
fa, § M \ 1 
153 nf. 152 
Vit tt . ‘ 
be found in ¢ Via Ch fia VII ii | 
of Paris. See G na, VEIL. ro8—115 
90, p. 255 I i 
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to stvle himself the head of the university and to direct the exam- 
inations leading to the master’s degree. As the chancellors were 
themselves masters and generally distinguished preachers as well, it 
is evident that their sermons, though they are naturally of the 
learned and dignified type and need to be used with due allowance 
for the official and often unfriendly attitude of the authors, represent 
close acquaintance with university affairs and possess special im- 
portance for the purpose of our study. 

With regard to the studies pursued at Paris we must not expect 
to find much information in the sermons. Various chancellors do 
indeed draw out elaborate comparisons between the seven liberal arts 
and the seven gifts of the spirit’, between the lessons of the Lord’s 
school and those of the devil’s*?, but in such cases the audience is 
assumed to be sufficiently familiar with the studies mentioned, and 
the weight of exposition is put upon the corresponding virtue ot 
vice; and even where the account is more specific, it offers interest 
as an expression of the preacher's attitude toward learning rather 
than as a description of particular subjects. The all-important 


study, according to the preachers, is of course theology, “ Madame 


Orleans, also known as Jean des Alleux, chancellor from 1271 to 1280, when 
he became a Dominican See wrtularium, 1. 494; (Quetif and Echard, |. 499; // 

totre Littératre, XXV. 270-280. His sermons are scattered through MSS. Lat. 14899, 
ff. 46, 83, 86, 132; 14947 (see (Quétif and Echard, I. 385); 14952, f. 188v; 15005 (con- 


tained also in MS. 14947) ; 15956, fi. 279v, 301v, 313v; 16451 (see Quétif and Echard, 


I, 268 16482, ff. 17Sv, 204, 275v (ascribed to him by (Quétif and Echard and the 
Histoire Littéraire) ; MS, Soissons 125, f. 60 ( Molinier’s catalogue is wrong in attributing 
to him the four that follow, of which two are anonymous and two in the name ‘‘ fratris 


Petri de Remerico Monte”); MS. Troyes 1788, f. 82v; Munich, Cod. Lat. 23372, py 


8, 15, 19, 29, 39, 47, 53, 88, 129, 130; Bodleian, Ashmolean MS. 757, ff. 81, 349, 359; 


) 3 3, 2 
Merton College, MS. 237, ff. 32v, 94v, 110; Venice, Library of St. Mark’s, Fondo 
Antico, MS. 92, ff. 228 fi. (six sermons 

Nicolas de Nonancourt, 1284-1288. Sermons in MSS. Lat. 15952, ff. 277v 
(also in 14961, f. 135), 2790; 16252, f. 279. A **sermo cancellarii’’ in MS. Lat 


1 anonymously in MS, 14899, f. 109) is attributed to him by Hauréau. 


15952 113 (an } 
Bertaud de St. Denis, 1253-1295 But one of his sermons is known: MS. Lat 
14947, f. 210 (also in MSS. Lat. 15005, f. 113, and 15129, f. 191). Cf. 4% e Lit 
téraire, XXV. 317-320, XXVI. 439; Journal des Savants, 1889, p. 303, 1891, p. 302 
Sermons of anonymous chancellors who have not been identified are in MSS. Lat 


568, f. 190; 10968, f. 104; 12418, ff. 109, 110; 15527, f. 1; 15952, ff. 107-108; 
16502, ff. 26, 84v, 124 The editors of the Chartu/arium declare that various sermons 


of Aimery de Veire, chancellor from 1249 to 2 1263, are extant, but none were 


known to Hauréau nor have | been able to discover any. The sermons in MS. Lat 


2516A, of which Lecoy de la Marche conjectures Aimery to have been the author, are 


hilippe de Gréve ( Journal des Savants, 1890, p. 249 
, British Museum, Add. MS. 18335, f. 14; Gautier de Chateau-Thierry, 


’ 
MS. Lat. 15955, f. 429; and MS. Arras 3209, f. 3v; Eudes de Chateauroux, MS. Lat 


5959, f. 240v; Barthélémy de Tours, Hauréau, IV. 35. Cf Philippe de Gréve, /n 
Psalterium, 1, f. 311 ( Paris, 1522) ; Jacques de Vitry, in Pitra, II. 365 


Jean d'Orléans, Munich, Cod. Lat. 23372, p. 39 


t} 
he work f I 
1 py 
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la Haute Science” of the thirteenth centut supreme above all 
other studies, which may be valuable as discipline but do not de 
serve to be studied for their own sakes?. The arts are merely pri 


paratory to theology*; indeed the f# m attords a sufficient prepa 


ration, since “the branches of the cud? m, tl eh containing 
truth, do not lead to piety ""*. “ The sword of God's word is forged 
by grammar, sharpened by logic, and burnished by rhetoric, but on 
theology can use it.” Some students, however, use up the blad 
putting on the edge®; others give the best vears of their life to 
speaking® or to the study of the stars*, coming in their old ag 
theology, which should be the wife of their ith®. Some g 
theology for geometry” or tor the works t the philosophers 

that even when they reach theology, thev ¢ e separated f 


their Aristotle’’, but read his forbidden books in secret nd cor 


their faith'*. The chief menace, however. to the pre 


theology seems to have been the stud f tl non law, after 12 
1 Henri d’Andeli, Za Bata 7 Sept Arts, line 79 ; 
2** Fxercitandus et exer endus est animus 
ralibus et in moralibus, secundum u ; sque 
1uriS, maxime 1uris anonici, non parum ne essaria Si 
autem predicta discantur ant psam, fir ter tamen a nda sunt te 
Philippe de Gréve (?), ‘* ad s MS I 
3 See the passages from sermons cite y Denifle, 
* Jacques de Vitry, in Pitra, Analecta A ma, II . Le ela M 
Chaire Frangaise, 458, not 
5** (Gramatica fabricat gla de 
et theologia ipso utitur et ipso percutit; s 
id est gramatice, alii acutioni in tantun itte 
Robert de Sorbon (?), MS. Lat. 15971, f. 198 
6 Gautier de ( hateau-Thierry, MS. Lat. 15950, f. 437, I 
Est alia quorundam sapientia 
tiones sophismatum, secreta cell rimantur 
tamen non adeo reprehensibiles invenio sacer S sé ui « 
consumunt, quorum ingenium in talibus desudant; set et 
tiam veritatis proveniunt Pierre de Poitiers, MSS. Lat. 12293, f. 101 145 
I40v, 320v. 
Philippe de Jourr 1s 
®** Multi proponunt librum geometric t G , MS 
16471, f. 221 
lercia sollicitudo mala est nin uriositat 
pretermittendo theologiam’’. Jean d'Orléans, MS. Lat. 14880, f. Sav rt 
ent view of an eminent philosopher, Jean de La K elle Ha : toire de 
Philosophie Sch figue, part 2, 1. 104 
't Jean de St. Gilles, in Hauréau, VI. 234 
12(juiard de Laon, in Journal d savants, 1893, p. 37 
'3 Jacques de Vitry, in Hauréau, PAilosophie S astigue, part 2, I. 108, note 
On the standard authorities in the various subjects at P he f wing passage 
from a sermon of Friar Bartholomew of Bologr litu Ga 
in medicina, et Tullio in rethorica, et similiter pprobrium alicu 
in grammatica aliquid diceret contra precepta Prisciani et it gica contra precepta Ar 


totilis et sic de aliis scientiis *’ Bodleian, Ashmolean MS. 757, ff. 367, 403v 
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the only branch of jurisprudence represented at Paris. The rapid 
| development of the judicial and administrative side of the eccle- 
siastical system 1 


n in this period created a considerable demand for 
men trained in law, and many are the denunciations uttered by the 
theologians against those who forsake the water of sacred scripture 
for the Abana and Pharpar of the decretists' and are advanced to 
places in the church through the seductions of their devil's 


he best 


he utilitarian motive appears not only in such obviously “* lucra 
tive studies as law and medicine*, but likewise in theology and 
ets. 


e study of which was the natural road to ecclesi: 


ent The chief hope of many students lay in se 
benefice or prebend*, to which end they would toil early 
since a prebend of a hundred livres might depend upon 
ng a single word at the examination®. Favoritism als 


remembe 
plaved 1ts 
part in the distribution of patronage, and great was the popularity 
ose masters who had the ear of bishops or could exert other 


nce on behalf of their scholars®. Alam 


Ph ppe de Greve ?). MS. J 


lroves 1090, I. 37 


‘ Lege multi audiunt ut volare possint ad dignitates Jean de | s, 
MS. Lat. n. a. 338, f. 110v, Hauréau, VI. 226, 228; AMistotre Littéraire, XXVI 
394; Journal a savants, 1893, p. 368. Cf. Dante, Paradiso, ix. 133 ff, xii. 82-83; 
Ca f Heistert Vienna Sitsungsberichte, phil.-hist. Kl., ‘ XLIVN 79 
I ert Sorbon tells t story of a woman who supposed that son was studying 
ve oy at Paris whe he was really studying canon law, and who burst into tears on 
return, saying, ‘‘Credebam quod filius meus deberet esse in servicio Dei et deberet 
scientiam Dei et quod esse deberet unus magnus predicator, ¢ vaya la 
volebat dicere ad decretales Ms. Lat. 15971, f. 167. 
(On the genera li 


feeling toward lawyers in this period cf. Etienne de Bourbon, Nos 
- n of Philippe de Gréve De Advocatis, published in tl 
ns second 


nd series, III, 288; and the following passage from a collection of 


ie Archives des Mi 


Paris sermons in the Library of St. Mark's 


(Fondo Antico 92, f. 193 
lesia msuevit regi in pace } 


‘(juondam 


gi in | per canones, modo regitur per advocatos, per quos funt 
ura mala quam per hereticos; et student in legibus dicentes quod canones non pos 
unt scir e legibus 
2) es ava e student, quia intermediis scienciis intendunt que sunt lucrative, 
s et medici, legiste, decretiste Robert de Sorbon (?), MS. Lat. 15971, f. 198 


On lucrative sciences cf. the bull Super specu/am of Honorius III 


32 
+ Se 1e debate tween the poor and the rich student publish by Hauréau, V1 
( Cf so the forms of solicitation for benefices preserved in the student letter 
writers \ MEER AN al. Review, III. 209, note 3 


Robert de Sorbon, in Hauréau, IV. 70. Cf. IV. 38; Mistoire Littéraire, XXVI 


43 So Albert de Reims: ‘* Sic laborat aliquis .xx. annis in studio, et quis est finis 
u Certe u apiat muscam, id est prebendam”’ St. Mark’s, Fondo Antico 92, f 
201V 
‘Scolares [curiositatem habent] de magistris qui habent favorem prelatorum 
Guiard de Laon, MS. Amiens 284, f. §v. So Robert de Sorbon, De Conscter 26 


anon. in MS. Lat. 16471, f 118; MS. Arras 329, f. 86 


rhetoric 
and late, 
who had the good 
Chartularium, 
\ 
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fortune to get benefices remained at Paris 


of non-residence which seems to have bei 


thirteenth century, so that some students 


benefice at the same time’. Inde a pari 


ment might come at the beginning as 
university career, being sometimes confert 
who at once hastened to Paris to secure s 


“like a physician who should take his 


come to the university to learn his medicin 


Too eager pursuit of learning for its 
much disfavor with the preachers as wet 
study and against the sins of p1 r fals 
from wandering bevond the limits of 
busv themselves with eclipses the sun. bi 
ening of their own hearts by si lat 


seek to KNOW a » SCaT 


well the golden ru et they | e never s 
tures on the hica This doctrine is « 
ters struck dumb to punish the nee 

dead before their time, after thev had st 
of becoming bishop that they would neve 


Hauréau, VI. 209, 210, 213, 214, 2 2 


15950, f. 14; Jean de Blois. Ms. Lat. 1 225, f. 221 

Jour? nfs, IS9 oS, 1894 4 

Contra tu n 
bent curam animarum, similes med rece 

studium addiscere medicinam MS. Lat. 15971, f. 198 
An example of this abuse from the early rt the tw 
‘ermanie flistorica, riptores, IX. 610 In 1254 


banished from Germany for stealing, were pern 


study at Paris Bohmer-W 


i 
Jacques de Vitry Pitra, \ 
Lat. 16488, f. 377v; Prévos Ju 
** (duerunt cleric! d ipst SOlIsS sea 
cordibus eorum per peccatum non querunt I 
He alludes to the study of the stars and the movement 
fi. I71v, 195. So Gautier de Chateau-Thierr MS 


16488, f. 410. 
MS. Lat. 15951, f. 185; MS. Lat. 16488, { 


7** Hane regulam be t it 
verunt Thopica /d., MS. Lat. 16471, f. 79; MS. I 

8 Histoire Littéraire, XXXI. 54; Robert de Sor 
translated in Lecoy de la Marche, sprit de nos Ailes 


counterpart of this story the instance of a successful 


lectures consisted in going to mass every morning 


lise 
i 
3 
‘ 
15 
16507 
Ms 
27 


( 


ae 
Cenlur 
the virtues of herbs, or tl ( Irses I the st 1 
af 
bends if they would Rese horn 
11 3222, No 78 
Mf 
hese 
I Ss M t 
nt P 
Lat 15971, ! 145, 
| ert tells a the 
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their companions’, or had put off entering monastic life till they 


should have completed a full course at Paris, Montpellier, and bo- 
I Paris 


logna*. 


The most popular story of this sort was that of a 
student who appeared after death to his master, clad in a cope of 


parchment covered with fine writing. In reply to the master’s ques- 


tion he said that the writing consisted of the sophisms and vain in- 
quiries upon which he had spent his time, and that the cope was a 


load to carry than the tower of St. Germain-des-Pres, near 


heavier load 
which he and the master stood. As proof of the inward fire which 


tormented him he let fall a drop of perspiration which pierced the 
master’s hand like an arrow and left a permanent opening in i 
whereupon the master abandoned the vain croakings and cawings 
of the schools and joined the Cistercians*. 

Nothing in these Paris sermons is more interesting than the 


t they afford into a phase of the university's life 


insigh neerning 
which we have otherwise but little information, namely the nature 
of the examinations and the preparation for them. ()n this point 
evidence is found mainly in the sermons of Robert de Sorbon, and 
particularly in his treatise On Conscience*, which is really an ex- 
panded sermon based upon an elaborate and suggestive parallel be- 


the last judg 


the examination for the master’s degree and 


tween 
Job’s desire that his “ adversarv had 


ment. ‘Taking as his text 


written a book’, and outlining his headings in the approved fashion 


of his time, Robert begins with the statement that if anv one decides 
Hauréau, IV. 37 
*Cler s quidam Parisius scolaris cum quodam socio suo in una mo et camera 


sa Deo deliberavit intrare religionem et socium suum ad | nducere 
jus ait se velle adhuc esse Parisius per triennium et fieri magister, Iterum 


manens inspirat 


(Juod renuens so 
morari apud Montem Pessulanum et fieri magister in medicina, iterum morari Bononie 
per septennium et fieri domirtus legum. Summo mane surgens alius et veniens ad lectum 
ut acciperet licenciam ab eo invenit eum morte subitanea percussum qul disposuerat 
vivere tantum.’’ MS. Tours 468, f. 78; MS. Baluze 77, f. 175. 

Jacques de Vitry, ed. Crane, 12. On the wide-spread popularity of this exemplur 
see Crane’s note (p. 146) and Hauréau, *‘ Les Récits d’Apparitions dans les Ser 
mons du Moyen Age in Académie des Inscriptions, XXVIUI11. 2. 239 fi 
It has recently been shown that the original of this story was a master at Oxford, Serlon 
of Wilton, and that the vision antedates 1154 See Schwob in Comftes-rendus de 
Académie Inscriptions, 1898, p. 508 


here is also a curious story of a stupid student who is made miraculously clever by 
Satan. After his early death devils take his soul to a deep valley and torment it by play- 
ing ball with it, but he returns to life and becomes a holy abbot. Czsar of Heisterbach, 
ed. Strange, 
4Robert de Sorbon, De Conscientia et De Tribus Dietis, ed. Chambon ( Paris, 

theca Patrum, XX\N 


1903). The old editions of Marguerin dela Bigne (J/axima Bibl 
346-352) and Historia Universitatis Partsiensts, 111. 225-235) are 
faulty 

Job, xxxi. 
‘*Librum scribat mihi ipse qui judicat.’’ 


Du Boulay very 


35, where the rendering of the Vulgate naturally suggests Robert’s 


treatment 


] 

| 
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to seek the /icentia legendi at Paris and cannot be excused from 
examination—as many of the great, by special favor, are—he would 


much like to be told by the chancellor, or by some one in his confi 
dence, on what book he would be examined. Just as he would be a 
crazy student indeed, who, having found out which book this was, 
should neglect it and spend his time on others, even so is he mad 
who fails to study the book of his own conscience, in which we shall 
all, without exception, be examined at the great day. loreover, if 
any one is rejected by the chancellor, he may be reexamined after a 
vear, or it may be that, through the intercession of friends or by 
suitable gifts or services to the chancellor’s relatives or other ex 
aminers, the chancellor can be induced t hange his decisi 

whereas at the last judgment the sentence will be final and there wi 
be no help from wealth or influence or stout assertion of ability as 
canonist or civilian or of familiarity with all arguments and all 
fallacies. Then, if one fails before the chancellor of Paris, the fact 
is known to but five or six and the mortification passes away in time 
while the Great Chancellor, God, will refute the sinner “in full uni 
versity before the whole world. The chancellor, t does not fi 
the candidate, but in the last judgment the guiltv will be beaten with 
a rod of iron from the valley of Jehosaphat through the length of 
hell, nor can we reckon, like idle bovs in the grammar-schools, on 


escaping Saturday's punishment 


or being stronger than the master, or like them solace ourselves with 
the thought that after all our fun is well wort! whipping rl 


chancellor's examination, too, is voluntar he es not force a 


one to seek the degree, but waits as long as the scholars wish, and ts 
even burdened with their insistent demands for examinations In 
studving the book of our conscience we should imitate thi nilidates 


for the license, who eat and drink sparingly, conning steadily the one 


arching out all the authorities that pertai: 


book they are preparing, s 


to this, and hearing only the professors that lecture on tl subject 
so that thev have difficulty in concealing from their fellows the fact 
that they are preparing for examinatiot Such pri s1 
the work of five or ten davs—though there are manv wl will not 
meditate a day or an hour on their sins—but of mat ears \t 
the examination the chancellor asks, “ brother, what d 1 say to 
1 ** Putatis vos juod si unus homo fuerit per .x. vel per .v. dies ad unar tiar 
juod cancellarius tam cito det licentiam Certe non, imn portet ‘ ¢ ! 
diebus et noctibus et multis annis studeant Sed multi sunt x volunt ur e ve 
una hora de suis peccatis cogitare.’" MS. Lat. 16481, f. 154; sermon of An 
St. Quentin preached at the Madeleine on the fourth Sunday in Lent, 1273. Cf. //rster 


Li.téraire, XXV1. 455 
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this question, what do you say to this one and this one?" The chan- 
cellor is not satisfied with a verbal knowledge of books without an 
understanding of their sense,* but unlike the Great Judge, who will 
hear the book of our conscience from beginning to end and suffer 
no mistakes, he requires only seven or eight passages in a book and 
passes the candidate if he answers three questions out of four. Still 
another difference lies in the fact that the chancellor does not always 
conduct the examination in person, so that the student who would be 
terrified in the presence of so much learning often answers well 
before the masters who act in the chancellor’s place’. 


ly will have 


lf those who have studied their consciences thorough 
such difficulty in the great examination, how much worse will it be 
for those who have not studied at all? The moralist is thus led to 
consider where the book of conscience may be read, namely in con- 
fession, and to compare the necessity of frequent confession with the 
student's need of regular attendance upon his master’s lectures. At 
Paris only he who goes to the schools at least twice a week and hears 
‘ordinary ” lectures is considered a student,and only such can expect 
a master to demand their release if captured by the prévot and im- 
prisoned in the Chatelet*, yet many there are who confess but once a 


these are 


year or at best make only a hurried confession (cursorie 
not God’s scholars and for them there will be no release from the 
préevot of hell. As at Paris the best clerk is he who by diligent 
attendance upon lectures becomes able to answer questions which 
silence the great teachers, so on the day of judgment some simple 
monk or béguine who has well pondered the book of conscience and 
frequently confessed will put to shame and derision great masters of 
arts or law or medicine or theology who have neglected these duties. 
What will it profit a man then to possess the learning of Aristotle 
and Priscian, of Justinian and Gratian, of Galen and Hippocrates 
and the rest, preserved on the skins of sheep or goats? If a master 


were to give his scholars new robes or assure them good prebends in 


1 «* Scitis qualiter probantur clerici Parisius ? Queritur ab eo, Frater, qualiter diceretis 


i 
ad istam questionem, et qualiter diceres tu ad hoc et ad hoc; et secundum hoc quod 
respondet licenciatur vel refutatur.’”, Amand de S. Quentin, 7é7d. 

2** Item si quis sciret literam librorum corditenus et nesciret sensum, non transiret 
examinationem cancellarii,’’ Robert de Sorbon, MS. Lat. 16482, f. 3o9v. Another 
"allusion of Robert to the chancellor's examination is printed in Lecoy de la Marche, Za 
Chatre Frangatse, 457, note 

3 Robert here cites the instance of an abbot-elect examined before Guiard de Laon, 
bishop of Cambrai, who was so overcome that he could not even read his missal or say 
his Pater noster. 

‘On the distinction between ‘‘ ordinary ’’ and ‘‘ cursory ’’ lectures at Paris see Rash- 
dall, I. 426 ff.; and on the method of securing release from the ChAatelet, the Chartu 


larium, 1., No. 197 


| 


of Parts in thi 


University 


a cathedral, he would have such a throng of 


could hold them, and other masters, howeve 


Thirt 


obliged to shut up shop—” put their fiddles under 


lack of hearers. Yet God gives to all his foll 
the new man and the prebend of his gract 


school, and, unlike certain proud masters whi 


large audience, he 1s willing to read toa single s 
as confessors those who have been guilt th 
fool would study his book with the poorest teach 
one of the glories of a student at his inception 
under the best masters in the city None but 


would imitate the jealousy of certain confessors 


have their parishioners confess to ot 
advise his pupils to attend the lectures of 
possible to become a good clerk unless one 
masters. Yet men should not avoid their 


out strangers, but should follow the exampl 


Paris, who choose by preference masters who 


well known to them. In the day of judg 
people, will be held responsible for the propet 


conscience, just as the chancellor, when h 


as the pupils if he thinks them to blame for th« 


For the faults of the masters the preacher 


gence. AMlany begin to teach before they hav: 
in the schools, an abuse which prevails in all 
larly in that of arts'. Such masters, says Ja 
their lectures from books and closets, not ft 


but they succeed in securing students none th 


citation and friendship and even by hiring the: 


number of their scholars is the masters’ pride*; t 
'**()uidam scolares ante tempus ablactar 
facultate. ’ Philippe de Gréve, sermon of August 21, 1226, 


io} 


243v. ‘* Multi qui adhuc deberent discere presumunt docer 


artibus inolevit.’’ //., MS. Royal 8.F.13, f. 1 30v Cf, his / 


8v; Nicolas de Nonancourt, MS. Lat. 16252, f. 279 
\ 


?Pitra, Analecta Novissima, 11. 359; Lecoy de la Marche 


The hiring of scholars is also found at Bologna; see AMERI 
Ild. 223, note 2 

’Guiard de Laon, MS. Amiens 284, f. 5 Cf. Robert « 
f. 176v: ‘Vidi Parisius multos magistros qui dimittebant 
multos auditores’ 

Hence their class-rooms should be large and easily a 
cuilibet transeunti ut sciatur . Item est fenestrata 
lata ut multos capiat’’, Guiard de Laon, MSS. Lat. 16471 
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rooms they preach new and strange doctrines’, and for money they 
will lecture even on Sundays and holy days?. Masters there are, 
too, who make life easy for the scholars who live with them, letting 
them sleep late in the morning and roam about and amuse them- 
selves freely*, and even conniving at their vices*‘. The great aim 
of the master is not to instruct his pupils but to appear learned and 
be called rabbi®; many speak obscurely in order to appear more 


profound’, and even pay the beadles to magnify them and cover up 


their ignorance’. Their quarrels are like cock-fights*, and they are 
so jealous that they seek to draw away one another’s scholars® and, 


even when detained by illness, will not suffer their pupils to hear 
lectures from another'® 

When we turn from studies and teachers to the students them- 
selves, we find the material contained in the sermons fuller and more 
satisfactory. The ideal scholar of the pulpits was a rather color- 
less personage, obedient, respectful, eager to learn, and keeping very 
much to himself'?. In order to win the favor of the master and his 
personal instruction'?, one should be assiduous at lectures, quick at 


learning, and bold in debate, and should also attract other pupils to 
Buoncompagno’s description of an ideal Bolognese lecture-hall, Gaudenzi, Ard/iotheca 
Juridica Medit Aevi, 11. 279 

'** Tn discipulis coluntur magistri qui inaudita dicunt.’’ (Guiard de Laon, MS. Lat. 
15959, f. 296v. Crane, Jacgues de Vitry, 10, 11. 

‘Illi qui pro argento diebus dominicis et festivis legunt debent saluti anime sue 
ntendere ut laicis bonum exemplum ostenderent.’’ Gautier de Chateau-Thierry, MS 
Lat. 15959, f. 437, col. 2 

3** Magistri illi qui blandiuntur clericis suis et adulantur et dant eis licenciam 
spaciandi et ludendi et voluntatem faciendi habent plures scolares ; sed illi qui artant 
suos timentur et paucos habent.’’ Philippe de Gréve, Bibliothéque Mazarine, MS. 1009, 


f. 123v; Royal MS. 8.F.13, f. 271 


‘Hauréau, VI. 246. Cf. Jean de Montlhéry, MS. Merton College 237, f. 227v 
‘ Innocens iuvenis mittitur quandoque Parysius et exemplo mali socii vel forte magistri 
sui ita corumpitur et ir itur quod omnibus diebus vite sue non carebit illo vicio.’ 

‘Nec magistri ad utilitatem audiunt, legunt, nec disputant, sed ut vocentur 
Rabbi MS. Lat. n. a. 338, f. 19 

MS. Lat. 16507, f. 48v 

Haure V1. 124 

Philippe de Gréve, Not t Extratts des MSS., XXI1. 2. 193; Journal de 
Savants, 1894, p. 431; Lecoy de la Marche, Chaire Frangatse, 452; Valois, Gut/laume 
Auvergne, §2 

*Pitra, Analecta Nowissima, 362. 

‘Contra magistros qui cum aliquando sint in vinculis infirmitatis vel alicuius 
occupationis non possunt sustinere quod discipuli sui alium audiant licet meliorem:’’ 
Guiard de Laon, MS. Lat. 15951, f. 14. 

'«* Magistri propter quatuor diligunt discipulos: . . . primo quia obedientes ; 
secundo quia timorosi ; tercio quia solitarii, non in strepitu et confabulacione cum 
aliis ; . . . quarto quia de addiscendosolliciti.’’ Guiard de Laon, MS. Lat .16471, f. 112v 


12¢* Mos est apud scolares quod discipuli cariores ab ipsis magistris edocentur.”’ 


lbid., f. 253. 
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the master?. Robert de Sorbon lavs down six rules for su ssful 


study: a fixed time for each subject, concentrated atte1 


izing specific things, note-taking, conference with others, and t 
prayer, “ which availeth much for learning “*. he od student 


should imitate Christ amor 


wavs seeking good teachers without regard to their f 
of birth, and listening as well as asking questions—unlike those wl 


will not wait for the end of a question but c1 mut, “* Toki hat 


vou mean’. Even when he goes to walk bv the Seine in the even 
ing, the good student ought to ponder or repeat his 

It need scarcely be said that the students of m« 
not as a rule spend their time in such studious promenades ; i1 d 
if further evidence were needed to dispel the illusion that 


university was an institution devoted 


nurture, the preachers of the period would offer sufficient proof 
We have already seen how the theological faculty, the « ! ea 


ine directly with religious subject-matter, was suffering from the 
competition of the canon law and other “lucrative ” subjects, and 
it is on every hand apparent that the morals of at least a considet 
able portion of the student body were as profane as their studies 
Students, we are told, care nothing for sermons, and for most of 
them holy days are only an occasion for idleness*; they remain out 
side during mass, and like their masses short and their lectures 
disputations long’. If their voice is in the choir, their mind 1s with 


out. in the street, in bed, or at the table—as the rl e ran‘ 


Vox in choro, mens in foro 


Vel in mensa vel in thor 


Confession they likewis« neglect nstead of seeking to | ] 
cleans d by conte ssion on his arrival at aris ° tl e stu le nt | stens 

Anonymous, f. 118 

2 Lecoy de la Marche, Cha Frangaise, 453 

3 ** (Contra illos qui nolunt aud e mar t ¢ 
sclo quid vultis dicere.’’ Robert de 14¢ 

***Sic bonus s aris sero debet ire s; utum ad ripam Secane, I tur 
sed leccionem repetat vel meditetur.”’ f. 198 

‘Cf. I ang! Question Histotre et 2° E-nseionement, } i 9 

® Bourgain, Chaire 287; fours 2 rs 72 

7** Contra illos qui gaudent de brevitate missarum et longitudine le 
putationum et foris sunt dum cantatur missa Gautier de Chateau-Thierry, MS. Lat 


‘ 28, col 4 
MS. Lat. 15971, f. 185 


Scolaris quando venit Parysius statim currit ad lotricem ut lavetur, non vadit a 


confessionem ut mundetur eius cor.’’ Jean de Montlhéry, MS. Merton College 23 
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to the laundress. Dominicans like Etienne de Bourbon attend ves- 


pers, at Notre-Dame or elsewhere’, but a miracle or special provi- 


dence is often needed in order to bring students or masters into this 
order?, and one subprior complains that parents are more anxious 


to keep their sons away from the friars than from the brothel or the 


tavern®. ‘ The student's heart is in the mire’, says another Do- 
minican, “ fixed on prebends and things temporal and how to satisfy 


his desires **. ‘* He is ashamed to sin against the rules of Donatus, 


but not to violate the law of Christ’. He is much more familiar, 


savs Robert de Sorbon, with the text of the dice, which he recog- 


nizes at once, no n how rapidly they are thrown, than with the 


text of logic—vet the gloss of the dice he forgets, which is, 


g 
steal, and be hanged®. Many students come to Paris like the 


far country and indulge in practices they would not even 


think of at home, wasting in riotous living not only their own por- 


tion but the substance of their churches’. 
What the forms of riotous living were which prevailed among 
students the preachers do not hesitate to specify, sometimes with 


more particularity than modern taste permits. Gambling is men- 


228 For other relations between students and /ofrices, cf. the following, from the ser- 


mon of an anonymous chancellor: ‘* Sic hodie faciunt lotrices Parisius Bene sciunt 


totundere fatuous clericos I}los ergo qui in luxuria vivunt Dallida expoliat et isti ton- 


duntur ”’ Ms. Lat. 16502, f. S6v 


1 Ed. Lecoy de la Marche, 317, 3¢ 


2 Jbid., 44, 80, 222, 345 
Hauréau, III. 287 


#** Scolari abet cor ad lutum, ad temporalia, ad prebendas et huiusmodi, et 


uomodo possit suam explere idinem [MS libinem ] , Jean de Montlhéry, Ashmo- 


lean MS. 757, in the Bodleian, f. 160v 
5(duoted from St. Augustine in MS. Lat 
430. Cf. Robert de Sorbon in Hauréau, V. 57 
6 «* Hoc faciunt aleatores et ludentes cum taxillis hodie, namque multi sciunt melius 


textum taxillorun est numerum pungctorum, ‘(Juamcunque cito proiciantur statim 
vident asardum, et huiusmodi; unde melius sciunt textum taxillorum quam textum logice 
veteris. ‘Tamen glosam nesciunt. Glosa taxillorumest hec: Iurabo, furabor, suspendar 
Sic accidit ista septimana prope Parisius ad duas leucas de quodam sacerdote qui forte 
luserat in iuvent et modo non erat oblitus. . . . Lusit .x. libras et equum suum, post 


suspendit se Hic est finis taxillorum.’’ MS. Lat. 15971, f. 68. So in the same 

MS., { 7v, he says: ‘*Ludis ad talos, ribaldus eris. Probatio: Qui studet in libris 

ergo qui studet in libris ribaldorum, scilicet ludendo 


gramaticalibus gramaticus vult esse ; 
obert’’, 


Cf. Hauréau, ** Les Propos de Maitre R 


7**Sic scolares abeunt in regionem longinqguam cum veniunt Parisius et expendunt 


cum deciis, ribaldus vult esse ”’ 


aliquando non solt portionem propriam sed paternam et maternam et fraternam necnon 


bona ecclesie."’ Guiard de Laon, MS. Arras 329, f. 59v; MS. Lat. 16471, f 


Pierre de Poitiers, in Bourgain, Chatre Frangatse, 27, note, and 293 (where zmde sho 
be read in place « » mihi from which Bourgain infers the chancellor's feeling of re- 


sponsibility for the holars’ morals) ; Hauréau, VI. 256; Gautier de Chateau-Thierry, 


MS. Lat. 159509, f 
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tioned’, even on the altars of churches?, and feasting and free in 
dulgence in the wine-cup*, as well as wild carouses in the streets 
and the visiting of disreputable resorts*, which were often found in 
close proximity to the class-rooms®. Mar of the students led a 
life that was by no means celibate", and there are allusions to the 
darkest of monastic vices 

Whatever their other virtues, the students of medieval Paris were 
not distinguished for th 


rough and violent age, and what with the prévdt’'s men and _ the 
townsmen, the monks of St. Germain and the friars, there was no 


lack of opportunity for a brawl. in which the students were only 
likely to be the aggressors * "The ire so litig is and quarrelsom 
that there is no peace with ther vherever they go, be it Paris or 
Orleans, they disturb the country, their associates, even tl 
university \Mlanv of them go about the streets armed, attacki 
the citizens, breaking into houses, and abusing womet Phev quat 


1 Besides the passages from | e I ist ted es de \ 


Crane, 8; and MS. Tours 468, f. So, print “ 25, note 4 The more comn 


offenses committed by students against ¢ esiast i uscipline are lustrated by 2 
blanket form of the papal penitentiary, or letter of * 1 t non credas’’, vering act 
which may have been committed by a clerk when a student at ive afterward been for 
gotten : **(uod olim in diversis terris, s et stu genera 1 la fuisti, in cler 
cos seculares, presbyteros vel alias religiosas et « siasticas personas interdum usa 
ludi, correctionis vel alia irato animo manus temere violentas usque et citra sang 
effusionem iniciendo absque alio excessu ditt enormi, arma portando 1 taxillos 
et alios illicitos ludos ludendo, tabernas, ortos, vineas, prata et 1 loca vetit 
esta intrando . . . nec non doctoribus, magistris, lellis et bacallariis salaria statutis ter 


minis non solvendo’ Formulary of Benedict XII, in the Vatican library, MS. Ottobor 


333, f. 72v. A somewhat different text is published from MS. Tours §94 by Denifle in 
the Archiv fiir Litteratur- und A ence 1 Wittelalters, 1V. 207 

2 Chartularium, 1., No. 47 

3See, for example, Pierre le Mangeur in Bourgair haire Fran, , 292 I 
best evidence on this point is of course to be found in the drinking-songs and in the 
records of the nations 

4Prévostin,in Hauréau, II]. 166; J/langes Julien H , 303; Lecoydela Marcl 
Chaire Frangaise, 460. See also the passages cited w in regard to the carrying of art 

5 See on this point the well-known passage of Ja \ 
(ed. Douai, 1597), 275; reprodt ed in Kash om ul ts terpr t 
Denifle, Universitadten, 1, 672 

Jacques de Vitry, it.: Pitra, Analecta Not 11.434; Hauréa I 
Etienne de Bourbon, 50, 402, 406; /fistoire Litté re, XXVI. 458; and th ul 
istic story told in MS. Auxerre 35, f. 127+ 

T Jac jues de Vitry, cit.; Gautier de Chateau-Thierry, in Haure , VI. 210, a 
Histoire Littératre, XXV1. 393; anonymous Minorite, Hauréau, VI. 257 

8 «* Videbitis etiam aliquos sic rixosos, discolos, et litigiosos quod nullo m« potest 
cum eis haberi pax Ubicunque sunt, Parisius vel Aurelianis, perturbant totam terrat 

as 


totam societatem cum qua sunt, immo totam universitater lean de Montlhéry, MS 
Lat. 14955, f. 140v; translated in //istofre Littéraire, XXVI. 437. On the litigiousne 
of the time cf. Philippe de Gréve (MS. Avranches 132, f. 242 ; MS. Troyes 1099, f. 138 
** Tanta increvit malicia ut laicus Jaicum, clericus clericum, etc., scolaris scolarem ad re 
motos iudices trahat, non ut consequaturiusticiam sed ut adversarius redimat vexationem 


9 (oui portantarma . . . qu! frangunt hospicia, mulieres rapiunt, inter se aliquando 


| 
| 
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rel among themselves over dogs', women, or what-not, slashing off 
one another's fingers with their swords’, or, with only knives in their 
hands and nothing to protect their tonsured pates, rush into con- 
flicts from which armed knights would hold back*. Their compa- 
triots come to their aid, and soon whole nations of students may be 
involved in the fray*. Some of these attacks are planned in advance 
at organized meetings of students*, which, according to Philippe de 
Gréve, no impartial witness it is true, are largely given over to such 
matters. ‘In the old days,” he says, “ when each master taught 
for himself and the name of university was unknown, lectures and 
disputations were more frequent and there was more zeal for study. 
But now that vou are united into a university, lectures and disputa- 
tions are rare, things are hurried, and little is learned, the time taken 
from lectures being spent in meetings and discussions. In these 
assemblies, while the older heads are deliberating and legislating, the 
vounger spend their time hatching the most abominable schemes and 
planning their nocturnal raids *. Outsiders might also indulge in 
these student escapades, donning the scholar’s garb in order to es- 


cape arrest by the civil authorities‘. 


se occidunt, hii sunt carnifices diaboli, non clerici.’’ Gautier de Chateau-Thierry, MS. 
Lat. 15959, f. 436, col. 4. ‘* Hoc est contra petulantiam quorumdam vitulorum, id est 
scolarium, non Dei sed diaboli, qui quasi vituli prosiliunt de nocte discurrentes.’’ 
Guiard de Laon, MS. Lat. 15959, f. 13v. Philippe de Gréve, Journal des Savants, 
1894, p. 430. Prévostin, in Hauréau, III. 166. On students who carry arms cf. the 
Chartularium, 1., Nos. 213, 426, 470; and on quarrels with tradesmen, Jean de 


Garlande, Dictionarius, ed. Scheler, c. 35. 


Hauréau, VI. 250. 


2**Heu hodie non precinguntur scolares hoc lintheo sed potius gladio belli. 
Nostri clerici sero cum gladiis invicem pugnarunt et quidam ex illis digitos alterius 
amputant.’’ Philippe de Gréve, MS. Lat. n. a. 338, f. 155 

Remark attributed to Philip Augustus, Hauréau, VI. 250 


4 Anonymous Dominican, 7é7d.; Nicolas de Nonancourt, rézd., 1V. 157 (where, as 
in MS. Lat. 16252, f. 279, the last sentence should begin, ‘* Ex certa malicia movent’’ 
Hauréau strangely misunderstands the latter passage as referring to the nations of Europe 
instead of to the nations of the university. Cf. also Rutebeuf, ‘* Li Diz de I’ Université 
de Paris’’, vv. 37-39 (ed. Kressner, 51). 

5 Eudes de Chateauroux, Journal des Savants, 1890, p. 305. Cf., for the fe urteenth 
century, Chartularium, I1., No. 1072 

lranslated by Hauréau in Journal des Savants, 1894, p. 430. Philip expresses 
his opinion of the university organization in another sermon: ‘* Circumiit scolas et invenit 
monstruositatem. Monstrum in uno corpore diversarum coniunctio naturarum. (uid est 
ergo ex diversis nationibus universitatem facere nisi monstrum creare ? . (Juattuor 
capita huius monstri sunt quattuor facultates, logice, phisice, canonici et divini iuris’’ 
MS. Mazarine 1009, f. 159v; MS. Lat. 15955, ff. 126v-127. 

7** Falsorum scolarium qui sub nomine scolarium et habitu flagitia perpetrant licen- 
tius quam scolares, quia prepositi non audent manus immittere.’’ Philippe de Gréve, 
MS. Mazarine 1009, f. §7v; MS. Lat. 15955, f. 96v; MS. Rouen 615, f. 53v. 

The allusions of the preachers to the disturbances at Paris are seldom very specific 
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More interesting than these general characterizations i 
~ 
the sermons abound are the incidental allusions to the ordina 


of the thirteenth-century student. he preachers take us in 


> very atmosphere of the Latin quarter and show us much of its 
activitv. We hear the cries! and songs of the streets 
| tens s’ en veit 
Et je n ei riens fait 
Li tens revient 
Et je ne fais riens 
the students’ tambourines and guitars®, their “light and scur 
words their hisses’® and handclappings ¢ ts of apy 


at sermons and disputations’. We watch them as thev mocl 1 
bor for her false hair* or stick out their tongues and make f 
oux in Pitra, dna ma, 11. 230, and H 
Ms \v I 24, 263v re 
f 1273 (I e M ¢ , 
45! ; (Jueul and Echard rip ( / ri? 1. 269); 1 Sol 
of interest in regard to the dispersion of 1229 ar ated in z t wary set 
Philippe de Greve: ‘* Hab ant s ares tamg n pe l S KAY as Par 
studio competentes, edificabant favos quibus den ebant affe et in 
lectum Sed aspersum est origanum super a ips 
regiones iustraverunt ut quietem invenirent, pi t I mil I 
spes est quod us et prudens patert s r mmus | x ¢ 
nem origant it ad propr ! helix t x 
Ollegit, pie di I t 
S nutrix I git 
etiner inte eret Ar gav é le 
vit ic non t I r \ 
yn tamquam emula s t rilla 
vitas soror est R t s,s terra M 
civitas ndegavis us pateri i 
pl t linem x eret et eos ] € l 
ac bertates eisdem a fe st! rege | t 
e biliter conservare ** Ser rii Pa 
de recessu s rium a Parisius, quem fecit vig I Ms. A 
340v ; Ms Troyes 99, t. If 
See the story in Etienne de Bourbon, 1585, of t r wh 
cries of d old clothes for the 1 t . £4 
Guillaume de la Villeneuve, ** Les Crieries Par , in Frank l ( 
( Paris, 1887), 133 
2 Hauréau, III, 341; Etienne de Bourbon, 346 
Littés , XXVI. 458 


« | 4** Verba levia et scurrilia I a sunt verba 1 toru! , | 


Minorite 


it 


1» MS. Lat. n. a. 338, f. 54. Cf. the story of the student w 
i against Abraham, Caesar of Heisterbach, ed. Strange, |. 192 
§**Dico de scolaribus, quia multi peccar ngua ter ar 
es clerici qui sibilant.’’ Philippe de Gréve, MS. Alengon 153,f.55. Cf. Du 
stbillact 


6 Anonymous sermons in Hauréau, II. 108, VI. 257 


7**Tsabel, ceste jueue n est pas de ce vee , IN a77: | 


bon, 239. 
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to 
to 


the passers-by’. We see the student studying by his window’, talking 
over his future with his room-mate*, receiving visits from his pa- 
rents‘, nursed by friends when he is ill®, singing psalms at a student’s 
funeral®, or visiting a fellow-student and asking him to visit him— 
* | have been to see you, now come to our hospice 
\ll types are represented. There is the poor student, with no 

friend but St. Nicholas*, seeking such charity as he can find® or earn- 
ing a pittance by carrying holy water’® or copying for others—in a 
fair but none too accurate hand'!'—, sometimes too poor to buy books 
or afford the expense of a course in theology’, vet usually surpassing 
his more prosperous fellows, who have an abundance of books at 
which they never look'*. There is the well-to-do student, who besides 
his books and desk will be sure to have a candle in his room’ and a 
comfortable bed with a soft mattress and luxurious coverings’, and 

1 «* Tdem potest dici de scolaribus qui linguam protrahunt et naso subsannant et super 
cilium supprimunt digitum extendentes in derisione coram se transeuntium.’’ Guiard de 
Laon, MS. Lat. 15959, f. 135 

2 Hauréau, III. 341; Etienne de Bourbon, 346. 

$MS. Tours 468, f. 78, printed above, p. 12, note 2. 

* See the story of the student who was ashamed to receive a visit from his father and 
made him eat with the servants. Munich, Cod. Lat. 23420, f. 170. 

Odo of Cheriton, in Hervieux, /adu/istes Latins, 1V. 295. 


6Czsar of Heisterbach, ed. Strange, I. 37. 
7** Nota quod socius quando socium visitavit, Veni ad vos, modo venite ad nostrum 


hospicium. '’ Anonymous, MS. Lat. 16505, f. 203v. 

§+* Hinc est quod pauperes clerici qui non habent qui figant illos in ecclesia Lei, 
beatum Nicholaum invocent.’’ Eudes de Chateauroux, MS. Lat. 16471, f. 48 

9 Journal des Savants, 1887, p. 122; Lecoy de la Marche, Chaire Frangatse, 462 


10 Jacques de Vitry, ed. Crane, 47, ed. Pitra, 451; Etienne de Bourbon, 446 

11 ** Pauperes enim scolares manu sua propria sibi vel aliis scribunt, quod sibi fideliter, 
quod aliis pulcre et velociter,”’ Guiard de | aon, MS. Lat 1595I, f. 372Vv. 

12 Lecoy de la Marche, /oc. c?¢. On the expense of a theological course cf. AMERICAN 
HisroricaL Review, III. 221. 

13¢*Sepe visum est Parisius quod clerici qui vivunt de beneficio istorum clericorum 
divitum multi plus proficiebant in scientia et vita quam ipsi divites de quibus vivebant et 
a quibus victum recipiebant, et ita probi et magni clerici fiebant quod postea ipsi divites 
eis serviebant. . . . Non propter hoc dico quod vir religiosus non possit plus sibi pro 
ficere si sit sollicitus circa se quam secularis, sicut videmus de clerico divite. Non dico 
juin plus possit proficere in scientia et virtute si velit esse sollicitus de profectu suo quam 


1 I 
pauper possit. Nec hoc est mirum, car 7/ a plus davantages et melius habet victum suum 


et libros sibi neccessarios et magistros magis paratos circa se.’’ Robert de Sorbon, 
Munich, Cod. Lat. 23372, pp. 124-125. ‘‘ Quidam habent multos et pulcros libros et 
bene paratos et nunquam ibi respiciunt . Debent libros suos qui in eis nichil faciunt 
tradere pauperibus scolaribus qui libenter addiscunt.’’ /¢., MS. Lat. 15971, f. 198. 

1¢** Si quis daret alicui scolari Parisius lumen per annum, multum diligeret eum.’’ 
Lecoy de la Marche, Chatre Frangatse, 461, note 

15 Etienne de Bourbon, 29. There is an exemplum of a Paris student who dies and 
leaves his mattress to his companion to be given to the poor for the repose of his soul. 
The companion keeps the mattress for himself, whereupon he has a vision of the former 
owner lying in torment upon the hard, rough cords of a wooden bed; after he gives the 
mattress to the poor, he sees his fiiend lying in comfort upon a mattress. Jacques de 


Vitry, ed. Crane, 53, ed. Pitra, 452. MS. Auxerre 35, f. Sov. 


bevond the ant hox ind s e 
Statutes Chen there are the ess iting nit ft 
master to master fr to s 

courses or regular tecturfres } 
scholar and the in hich the cr ft 
versity, 2 I ( ss but nce rt c ret 

the lectures on canot cin 

and thus leave the pl ntv ot e for sl 

in the morning when thev ought t ! 

class rooms, spending the rect + + 
building castles in Spain ( cast | 

to leave Paris n order t } S 

ret together hi pe \ cs calts 

red bindings, and so with wise s tears 


he cites an instance e the st t< 5 ' ‘ ‘ 

ing all his books with | S er go | ut { 

enjov in idleness the fruits of tl efices ‘ 


On the furniture I 
ed. Scheler, 55. 50 t is t § 55 
refers to student 
( wm, 1., N 2 448, 501 
poem * Dx presbytero et c ,in_ I Wr 
to Walt Vapes, 251 There ar sions t é + 
Etienne de Bourbon, 406; Ja es de Vitry a ¢ M 
** Scolaris bene custodit suas 
dicunt se esse bene calciatos Mert , MS. 237, f. 2 
2 Ordinarily the first ture of the y see t ve I at Six Ra 5 
Jac jues de Vitry, « Pitra, 303 
‘Hauréau, IV. 30, 245 Cf. an anonvn Mir te, M Lat. 15005 I 
** Sunt enim solliciti 1 s delectabiles t 
Eudes de Chateauroux, in I 4 
Cf. Robert de Sorb Ms. Lat. 15071, f. 84 luand 
Parisius et volunt recedere, ips rrig I 
exemplar aad corrigendut 
7** Dixit quidam de isdam nug t , 
sariis tardi et ebetes, et ne! fecisse videant r t s 
cum latis spaciis magna cor int v 5 
sic cum sapienti saccu sed cum insipienti anit parentes e 
scientia quam tur subripere, mus rodere, tine em i s 
potest MS. Lat. 15971, f. 195; translate H raiwre, X I. 465 
*Gautier de Chateau-Thierry, in Hauréau, VI. 210; translat re 
aire, XXVI. 392 
%** Quidam scolaris nobilis et iuvenis multum Parisius mora tempore va 
ivit in equis suis cum magistris et familia circur 1aque Paris spaciat q 


ad quandam abbaciam Cisterciensis ordinis Mi irs 468 75 
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will be tempted to indulge the medieval fondness for fine 1 ent 
| 
their parents What knowledge is this ", asks t pt I 
thieves may steal 1C¢ r moths eat nt r Wate! st 
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home under the burning sun’, many idlers remain in Paris to their 
own and the city’s harm. Medieval Paris, we should remember, 
was not only the incomparable “ parent of the sciences ", but also a 
place of good cheer and good fellow ship and varied delights , a 
favorite resort not only of the studious but of country priests on a 
holiday*; and it would not be strange if sometimes scholars pro- 
longed their stay unduly and lamented their departure in phrases 
which are something more than rhetorical commonplace. 

We get glimpses, too, of the troop of hangers-on who always 
thrive in a university town, bedels and servants and furnishers and 
other “emptiers of purses ““—like the vendors of fancy wafers 
(niules), who make a handsome profit by visiting the students at 


mes and spreading their tempting wares on the table’. The 


meal-ti 
bedels are represented as imposing but ignorant persons, fond of 
good eating and drinking*, whose multifarious duties put them in a 
position of considerable influence and gave them many opportunities 
for acquiring money*. They levied toll on the scholars for good 
seats in the lecture-halls'’, exacted a goodly purse at inceptions™, and 
for a sufficient sum were ready to glorify ignorant masters**. The 
I ent might have a servant of his own, to carry his 


books to class’, etc., but ordinarily one servant seems to have sufficed 


for a number of students of more modest needs**. By all accounts 
‘(Juando ego veni semel de scolis in estate, pater meus vix cognovit me, ita ful 
lenigratus in via propter solem.’’ Robert de Sorbon, MS. Lat. 15971, f. 116. 
Montlhéry, //tstetre Littéraire, XX VI. 437 
Cf. Hauréau, I\ 38; andthe poem printed in Raynaud, J/ofets /rangais, 1. 277 
‘See chapter 26 of the synodal statutes of Eudes de Sully, bishop of Paris, in 
M rol CCNIIL. 66 
>See for example the lament of a Picard scholar published by Langlois, Aevue /n 
fer na rale a n nt, XXIII. 561 fi 
6] de Garlande, Dictionarius, ed. Scheler, c. 69. Cc. 19, 30, 31, 34, and 35 
mention various tradesmen who had frequent dealings with the Paris students. 
Consuetudo est in aliquibus terris, ut Parisius, quod /o neulte jui facit nebulas 
veniet ad domum clericorum vel aliorum, et si potest intrare in hora comestionis veniet 
et pr et nebulas per mensam et tunc dicet quod nesciret modum et cor suetudines 
Dicitur de isto homine, Quam largus est! sed certe antequam recedat ipse pr » debili 
encenio reportabit quod valebit in quadruplo.’’ MS. Lat. 15971, f. 155v. Cf. Jean de 
Garia 
8 ** Tales similes sunt bedellis qui semper sunt in scolis sine libris et nihil ad 
discunt nis urias querere et bene comedere et bene bibere.’ Guiard de Laon, MS. 


Lat. 16471, f. 248v. 


= 


the duties of bedels see particularly the 
Ha ireau, Vi. 125 
hartularium, | 
‘Hauréau, VI. 124 
3 /bid., 311; Pitra, Analecta Novissima, 11, 363. 
*** Mulier est quasi serviens pluribus scolaribus qui vix potest satisfacere, sed virgo 
cogitat que Deo sunt.’’ Guiard de Laon, MS. Lat. 15959, f. 455v. Cf. Berger, Régeste 


a’ Innocent 1V., No. and the next note 
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these servants were at 


story to tell Of their ski n detri elt ters SET 
it appears, had a sort of chic t or captain. who one 
together and began to question them as to their profess il at 
ments. One after the other explained how he could make o1 t 

even three fal 
that he cket i pel tor far 

mustard f1 the dealer who shes the cetables, 
and so on for sters. a 
qown at a tarthing, t cet i rter i 
1. 

fifth portion ( sO 1 { 
farthings for one 

(ther aspects of « stra \ 

of the students a thei os 
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ur ( 15 | 
Wright, Lat 113;t le rit des 
Ms Aux e 26. pr 4 


[MS admiuttens | ac pit culus rul t x ir 


domum, eta t, iste ludet v scun € 
et ponens taxillum [ MS, tax intra pedes cati eum fe re, 
ponens cedulam ad « um elus scripsit an artam: vil 
dimitteret, quod videns dominus eius ligavit pe 
lerent eum ludere de cetero, car t/ fcomp , y 
exemplorum, Ms. Tours 468, f. 8o 

Clerics ares Parisius bibebant umera unius rum. et t 
asconditum sub lecto et ait, Ledistisne ad endu egreg exe 


hieving lot, ar acques Vitry has a good 
the nouse, and s rie eats rm ! r | I ning 
l ju m Par us int a { 
loid., f. 79% 
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at vespers on Christmas eve, when a thief enters his room and steals 
his law-books. When the student comes to use the books after the 
holidays, he cannot find them and seeks help from a necromancer, 


who accuses an innocent relative of the student. Finally the real 


thief is forced to take sanctuary in a church tower and confesses to 


the theft, giving the residence of the Jew with whom he had pawned 


the books’. 


] 


The principal student festivals mentioned in the sermons are 


Saint Nicholas’s day, Christmas, and inceptions. The feast of 
Saint Nicholas, the patron saint of scholars, was one of the great 
davs in the student calendar. There was a mystery, in which clerks 
or maidens impersonated the saint and his miracles*, and then came 
feasting” and games and dancing and the rest*. Christmas eve was 
likewise made an occasion for revelry, with dicing and drinking and 
wild Lacchic processions*®, so that some “committed more sins at 
Christmas time than during all the rest of the vear’. The incep- 
tion celebrations also fell under the displeasure of the moralists of 
the pulpit, for besides the inevitable banquet there were likely to be 
masquerades* and processions and round dances (chore@)* in the 
1 Etienne de Bourbon, 317; translated in Lecoy de la Marche, sprit de ne 

2 Hauréau, IV. 76. 

3See the story in Etienne de Bourbon, 51, of the barber who stole a pig for the 
lerks whom he was to entertain on this day. 

* See particularly Etienne de Besangon, in Hauréau, IV. 208, The following pas 
sage from Prévostin may be noted in this connection: ‘‘ Quidam enim scolares qui stu 
dent vimencie ad turbam vadunt Nicolaitarum, quam viri catholici semper oderunt, et 
nt ad vocem volucris que gallus dicitur, sed obsurdescunt in eis filie carminis’ 
iphania’’, British Museum, Add. MS. 18335, f. 13v. On cock-fights 
among scholars, cf. Hauréau, IV. 274; Lecoy de la Marche, Chatre Frangatse, 452, note 


sermon 


Another game, probably also among the students of the grammar-schools, is alluded to 


a Lenten sermon of a chancellor ( Nicolas de Nonancourt ?), MS. Lat. 15952, f. 113v: 
‘* Sicut ludo scolarium, gallice avoir, dire, et amentir”’ Cf. also MS, Lat. 15959, f 
Ig! 
‘Sed ve illis scolaribus qui vigilias bacancium et furiosorum cum tirsis et facibus 
candelarum ei [Deo] exhibent bachalia festa celebrantes.’’ (Guiard de Laon, sermon 
n vigilia Nativitatis’’, Ms. Lat. 15959, f. 132. 


Anonymous subprior, Hauréau, III, 287-288. Cf. Eudes de ChAteauroux, 77d., 


‘Sed heu! modo non est disciplina Christi in clericis sed disciplina histrionum, 


1 patet in principiis magistrorum quando scolares diversificant se; portant enim in 
capite signum crucis sed in corpore portant dyabolum portando vestes histrionum John 


Peckham, Library of St. Mark's at Venice, Fondo Antico, MS. 92, f. 20 


8 «* Sicut Deus habet suam processionem in qua portantur cerei flores et crux et vexilla, 
ita dyabolus suas habet processiones, scilicet choreas et circuitus per vicos etiam de nocte 
Fiunt enim choree cum cantilenis et floribus rosarum et violarum in capellis capitis et in 
manibus. Item circuitus fiunt per vicos cum cereis maxime a scolaribus in principiis et a 
laicis in nuptiis.’’ Gautier de Chateau-Thierry, MS. Lat. 15955, f. 98, col. 3. Pierre de 
Bar sur-Aube, in Hlauréau, VI. 243. Cf. Jacques de Vitry, in Etienne de Bourbon, ed. 


Lecoy de la Marche, 162, note 
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streets and squares—the last-named for: f amuseme 
such distavor with the church! and with the univer 


that candidates were obliged t swear that the won | 


chore@ about their houses nor suffer anything improper 
ception®. 
The account of [aris student life vhicl has beet 


together from the sermons is not of course a round lp 


is much truth in Mark Pattison’s aphorism that “ hist 
written from manuscripts and in presenting the 
in a single class of sources many aspects of university life 


essarily be neglected. To the preachers the university 
bers are primarily a theme for moralizing, and they e1 
best points their moral It is not their business 

working of university institutions, the eager enthusias! 

the wholesome routine of academic lite: thev give 

their purpose, and we must be thankful for that. Furthert 
of what the sermons contain on university matters is 
as showing the state of mind of their authors rather t 
ing specific information, and allowance mus { urse be 
the official position of some of the preachers as well as 
equation in general. What the preachers s sa 
of less historical importance 
and incidentally. Still, when all deductions have bee: 
remains a substantial residuum of tact which adds mate 
kn wledge of academic conditions in the irte 

our sympathetic understanding of the human backgt 


medieval univer;rsit 


1 See the stories of demor if t the 
232, 397 ff.; and Hauréau, IV. 161 


2 Chartularium, 1., Nos. 202, 501 
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ENGLISH POETRY AND ENGLISH HISTORY 


My subject is not English poetry or the history of English 


poetry, but the connection of English poetry with English history. 
What is poetry? Besides reason, of which the highest manifestation 
is science, man has sentiment, distinct from reason though bound 
to keep terms with it on pain of becoming nonsense, as it not very 
seldom: does. Sentiment seems to imply a craving for something 
beyond our present state. Its supreme expression is verse, music of 
the mind connected with the music of the voice and ear. There is 
sentiment without verse, as in writers of fiction and orators: as there 
is verse without sentiment, in didactic poetry, for example, which 
Lucretius redeems from prose and sweetens, as he says himself, to 
the taste by the interspersion of sentimental passages. Sentiment 
finds its fittest expression in verse. The expression in its origin is 
natural and spontaneous. Then poetry becomes an art looking out 
for subjects to express, and sometimes looking rather far afield. So 
painting and sculpture, in their origin spontaneous imitation, become 
arts looking for conceptions to embody. We are here tracing the 
indications of English sentiment and character at successive epochs 
of the national history finding their expression in poetry. 


led at | 


Chaucer is the first English poet. He was prece 
by some faint awakenings of poetic life. It was in Anglo-Saxon 
that the Englishman before the Conquest chanted his song of battle 
with the Dane. It was in French that the troubadour or the 
trouvere relieved the dulness, when there was no fighting or hunting, 
in the lonely Norman hold. French was the language of the 
Plantagenets, even of Edward I, that truly English king. At last 
the English language rose from its serfdom shattered, adulterated, 
deprived of its inflections, its cognates, and its power of forming 


] 


compound words, unsuited for philosophy or science, the terms for 


which it has to borrow from the Greek, but rich, apt for general 
literature, for eloquence, for song. Chaucer is the most joyous of 
poets. His strain is glad as that of the skylark which soars from 
the dewy mead to pour forth its joyance in the fresh morning 
air. He is at the same time thoroughly redolent of his age. In the 
Knight of the “ Prologue ” and in the tale of “ Palamon and Arcite ” 
we have that fantastic outburst of a posthumous and artificial chivalry 
of which Froissart is the chronicler, which gave birth to the Order of 
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the Garter and a number of similar fraternities th fanciful 
and rules, and after plaving strange and t ftet 
as in the wicked wars with France, found its immortal satit 
author of Don O t In the sporting nk, the 


knavish Friar, the corrupt S , the Par 


bones shown for relics, we have the ( 

ages with its once ascetic priest] lar rders, its spit 

lost. sunk in worldliness. sensualitv. and tousness 

Parson we have a pictur f¢ 


reform. Here Chaucer holds out hand to Piers P1 


poet-preacher of refort , social ar religious, if poet | can b 
who is the roughest of metrical pamphleteers. Chaucer 
Parson is a figure in itself < ’ 
opinion not unlike Rousseau’s caire Save rd ( 
is Wvcliffe, and behind Wveliffe cor lohn BP 
insurrection of the serfs. Chaucer ebt to Boecaccio at 
Renaissance is manifest: vet he is English and a perfect 
England of his time. 

Phere was at the s ‘ ( 
cave birth t b poct! | h ss 
doubt inferior to the S | \ +] ” 
ballad of surpassing be 1] 
poet be thi ( plete ) 


weeds of peace and toward the rt Hent 
have the twin poets Wyatt and Surr Suri tl 
tvrant’s victims, produces poett hich 1 S vort! 
as a harbinger of the Elizabet! 

The t s of the Protector IX I 
dark and troublous, uncongenial to poett ut clear 
the connection between the springticd f national lit 


bethan era. and the outburst of intellectual activit f 1 
erally and especially of the drama The worst of the stor e1 


over. The government was fin the religious questior 


Maid 

Chere follows an age unpropit te ‘ 
The glorious filibustering of ed Frey 
V in France brings its punis nt in a general pr , ' 
of the spirit ler rielt nd ranit lic +] 
aristocratic ambition and taction, plung tl nt to the Wat 
kind. Helm and hauberk at the court nobilit 1 
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settled after a fashion; the energies which had been ill-spent in 
civil war or marauding on France were turned to maritime adven- 
ture of the most romantic kind, or if to war, to a war of national 
defense combined with championship of European freedom. There 
was everything to excite and stimulate without any feeling of in- 
security. 

The next great poem after Chaucer is Spenser's “ Faerie 
(ueene ”, and it is intimately connected with English history. It 
presents in allegory the struggle of Protestantism, headed by Eng 
land, with Catholicism, and embodies that new Protestant chivalry 
which arose in place of the chivalry of the middle ages, of which Sir 
Philip Svdney was the model knight, and of which perhaps we se¢ 
the lingering trace in Fairfax, the general of the Commonwealth, a 
kinsman of the Fairfax who translated Tasso. The leading char- 
acters of the struggle, Elizabeth, the Pope, Mary Queen of Scots, and 
Philip of Spain, under thin disguises, are all there. Artegal, the 
Knight of Justice, and Spenser’s model of righteousness in its conflict 
with evil, is the Puritan Lord Grey of Wilton, the stern, ruthless 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, whose policy was extermination. Spenser 
was Lord Grey’s secretary and no doubt accompanied him to the 
scene of his merciless government. There Spenser would come into 
contact with Catholicism in its lowest and coarsest as well as in its 
most intensely hostile form. Afterward a grantee of an estate in 
land conquered from the Irish insurgents, he was brought into 
personal conflict with the Blatant Beast. He was intimate with 
Raleigh and other militant and buccaneering heroes of the Pro- 
testantism of the day. In “ The Shepherd’s Calendar” he shows 
by his avowal of sympathy with old Archbishop Grindal, under the 
faint disguise of “* Old Allgrind ’, who was in disgrace for countea- 


ancing the Puritans, that he belonged to the Puritan section of the 
divided Anglican church. Fulsome and mendacious flattery of the 
woman who has been allowed to give her name to this glorious age 
is an unpleasant feature of Spenser’s work, as it is of the other works 
and was of the court society of that time. It is perhaps pardonable, 
if in any case, in that of a poet who would not be taken or expect 
to be taken at his word. 

In the drama we expect to find rather gratification cf the general 
love of action and excitement, and of curiosity about the doings of 
the great, prevalent among the people, than anything more distinctly 
connected with the events and politics of the day. 

Shakespeare himself is too thoroughly dramatic to reflect the 
controversies of his time. Like all those about him he is Royalist, 


conforms to court sentiment, and pays his homage to the Virgin 


| \ 
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Queen. Probably he pays it also to her learned successor und 
name of Prospero in “ The Tempest Raleigh treats the Great 


Charter as a democratic aggression on the rights of rovalt S] 


veare in “* King John” does not allude to the Great Chart 


anything connected with it. In “ Coriolanus ” and i Pre 


Cressida” there is str mg antidemocrati sentiment 

doubt, but also with a personal ring It is notable that Shake 
nowhere alludes to the great struggle with Spair But here 

he is probably in unison with th urt, which though 

into the conflict, was not heartil inti-Spanish and = certai 
anti-ci¢ spotic. Nakespeare Was | 


quizzes Nonconformists, both Papist and Purit but pr 


did no more than confor When he touches t] tet 
existence and on the thet worl as in the soli] \ 
and in \leasure for Me ‘ . t tone of t 
belief. In the tlower-1 arket at Rome hot Cc! lar iro t] 
of Ignatius Loyola, now stands the statue of G 
an inscription saving that on the spot where [ru is bur 
Statue was erected to him bv the age whicl fores 
visited England in Shakespeare's time. and was ther 
an intellectual circle which sat with closed t Was SI 
perchance one of that circl 

Phough not political in anv party sense. S speal 
the national and patriotic spirit evoked by the cit star 


time. He shows this in the battle sce: {** Henry \ Le 
it in the speech f the bastard of F; dg IN 


which IS al the Same time a ¢ plete cor lutat l 1 the 


Shakespeare was a Catholic, for 1 dramat tive « 
sufhced to call forth or excuse st an affront 1 sow! 

No person of sense, it mav be presume: r ibts that SI 


wrote his own plays (greene al Ben Jonson at ( at 


Milton thought he did But, sav the Baconians. 
man’s son, brought up among bumpkins 


grammar-school, to acquire tl 


n all its varieties and ranks? This : —_ 
Several f h S bre ther p ‘ 

ject of the Sonnets was vicdent 


explained by sheer genius \mong poets, tv ire preet 
lived in the meridian ] 
Elizabethan era; the other in the verv dawn of 

think before the invention of writing. sane. a wanderi 


in rude Zolian or Ionian halls, and the influence of Homer 


; 
or 
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2 

world’s imagination, though less deep, has been wider than that of 
Shakespeare. Shakespeare. thougl Jess. was not alone: perh: 
peare. shakespeare, THOUS 1 was not alone; perhaps 


he would not even have been pet rless had Marlowe lived and worked, 


for in the last scenes of “ Faust ” and “ Edward II * \farlowe rises 


to the Shakespearian he ight. The thoroughly national and pr ypular 


character of the English drama 1s en phasized by contrast with the 
court drama of France. Unfortunately, 11 also shows itself in occa- 
sional adaptations to coarse tastes from which the divine Shakes- 
peare is not free. 

lhe remarkable connection of literary and poetic life with th 
life of action and adventure which marks the Elizabethan era is seen 
especially in the works of Sydney and Raleigh. The close ¢ f the era 
is pathetically marked by the death song of Raleigh. The Laudian 


reaction has its religious poets, George Herbert, \ aughan, and 


Wither: the best of whom in every sense was George Herbert, his 
and mystical styl notwithstanding. George Herbert was the 
poetic ancestor of the author of “ The Christian Year”. One who 


1 


e might feel that he 


vicar 


spent a day with Keble in his Hampshire vica 


had been in the society of George Herbert. In its general character 


and productions the ‘ atholic reaction in the Anglican church at the 
nearly as possible a repetition of that of the seven- 


ne. The only dif 


present day is as 

teenth century, and its ultimate tendency is the sa 

ferences are that the poetry < f the present movement has not the 


quaintness or the conceits of that of the Laudian bards and that its 


architecture 1S a fr vival of the medieval Gothic. whereas that of the 


CLUIC is « 


LAs ins was Palladian 
1 1 1 £ | 
Che political side of the reaction also pr ced its poett vel 
ul that of the religious side, poetry written by avaliers 
Our h val flames 


<< T could not love thee, dear, s 


Lov'd I not honour more 


On the Puritan side comes one greater than all the Laudians and 
Cavaliers. Nothing else in poetry equals the sublimity of the first six 
books of “ Paradise Lost”. Their weak point 1s theological, not 
poetic. The hero of the piece and the object of our involuntary 


admiration and sympathy is the undaunted and all-daring majesty of 


1 In Milton classic fancy, the culture of the Renaissance, and 


evil. 
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version in “ The Hind and the Panther ”, wherein one beast strives 
by a long argument in verse to persuade another beast to rest its 
religious faith on a pope and council. Hallam, however, is right 
in remarking that Dryden's special gift is the power of reasoning 
In verse. 

We have now come to a period in which poetry most distinctly 
wears the character of an art. It is the period between the English 
Revolution and the premonitory rumblings of the great social an 


rh- 


~ 


political earthquake which shook Europe at the end of the et 


teenth century ; a period of comparative calm and, generally speaking, 
of spiritual torpor, the Church of England dozins 


comfortably over 


her pluralities and tithes. Dryden, It 


pe, and Addison are not thi 


first poets of this class; before them had been Waller, Denham, and 


thers of whom it might clearly be said that, feeling in themselves 


certain poetic faculty, they cultivated it for its own sake and for 


the praise or emolument which it brought them. Their characteristic 
s skill in composition rather than height of aspiration or intensity 
of emotion. The greatest of them are Dryden and Pope, though 
Dryden was a child of the Puritan era. The most consummat: 


artificer of all is Pope. Nothing in its way excels “* The Rape of 
the Lock’, or indeed in its way the translation of t 
Homeric as the translation is. In the “ Essay on Man ” however and 

he Universal Prayer”, which is the hymn of a free-thinker, w: 
neet with the sceptical philosophy which was undermining the found 


ations of religious faith and preparing the way for the great polit 


ical revolution. The inspiration is that of Pope's friend and phik 
sophic mentor, the Voltairean Bolingbroke. Pope reflects th 


fashionable sentiment of the time, which in English or in Parisian 


salons was a light scepticism, as Horace Walpole’s writings show. 
In a more marked and truly astounding form does the growing 
scepticism present itself in that tremendous poem, Swift's * Day 


f Judgement”. How must Voltaire have chuck 
into his hands lines written by a dignitary of the Ang 


ment and making the Creator of the Universe proclaim to his ex 
pectant creatures that all was a delusion and a farce! It is needless 
to say that Swift's works generally, including his verses, poems they 
can hardly be called, speak of the irreligious priest and the coming 


a sceptical age. 

Few now look into the minor poets of those times or read John- 
son's criticism of them, the robust criticism of an unsentimental and 
unromantic school. Yet there is a certain pleasure in the feeling 
of restfulness produced by the total absence of strain. Their poetry 


marks the same era which is marked by Paley’s theology and philoso- 


1 when he got 
lican establish 
| 


phy, an era of calm before a great convulsior In Grav and ( ins 
we feel the growing influence of sentiment. which is one. though t] 
mildest, of the premonitory signs of chang n Goldsmith's * De 


serted Village” the social sentiment is emocratic 


The stream of European history is now approaching the great 
cataract. In England, notwithstanding Wilkes and Parré. ther 
no serious tendency toward political revolution hie 
there rather takes the for f religious revival, Methodis 
gelicism, social reform, and philanthroy ffort mut if Eng 
had any counterpart to Rousseau, it was in Cowper, through wl 
* Table-Talk * with its companion essays in verse there rut 
vein of social revolution. Nor did Cowper look w 
horror on the early stages of the Revolution in Fra H 
very calmly of the storming of th« astil Hi 
sympathy with Burns, whose 

\ 4 
has been not the least of the sources of his mense populat 
though by his own confession he was willing to go to tl \ 
Indies as a slave driver a burns as rf tl 
foremost in the second class of poets, unsurpassed in his 
without allowing ourselves to have his character thrust 
sympathy. The union of high-poetic sensibilit ith wil 


in character has been seen not in Burns only, but in Byron, in | 
Poe, and in many others. If we are to pay | to s 

acter as that of Burns because he was a great Scotch px 
should we pay it to that paragon of pur nded and noble-he 


gentlemen, Walter Scott 


lhe European crisis prepared by the teachings of Voltaire, | 
seau, and the Encvyclopedists, combined witl 


and the accumulation of political abuses and ecclesiastical insincet 
ties, had now come. It came unfortunately in an « nently « 
and impulsive nation, full of the vanit vhich Tallevr 


predominant in the Revolution. For s time, in. spite 


weakness of the king, the meddlesome fol t the 
the demagogic eloquence of Mirabeau, fatally rey ne the 


pensable cooperation oft the court thy Asse} 

went pretty well. But at last, through a series of sastrous 
dents and blunders, the Revolution fell i the hands 

mob of Paris and its Terrorist chiefs ,obody could be bla 
being hopeful and sympathetic at first or despondent 
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atures, such as those of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 


irst were naturally fired with enthusiasm and hope. 


‘(© pleasant exercise of hope and joy! 


30 
Poetic nat 
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| ( erid 
Set Ss to Nave 
vered tha 
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politic s and of 


r mighty were the auxiliars which then stood 


pon our side, we who were strong in love! 
was verv heaven! © times 


ut to be young 


I 
Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
I 
i 


n which the meagre, stale, forbidding ways 
(of custom, law, and statute, took at once 
The attraction of a country in romance 
When Reason seemed the most to assert her rights, 
When most intent on making of herself 
g 
A prime Enchantress —to assist the work, 


Which then was going forward in her name ”’ 


ge, the great Pantisocrat, rather curiously, the recoil 


come first. Before Wordsworth and Southey, he had 


The Sensual and the Dark rebel in vain, 

} +} 1! | ' 
s by their own compulsion n mad game 
They burst their manacles and wear the name 


Of Freedom, graven on a heavier chain 


ly became a most philosophic hierophant of orthodox 


the doctrine of the established church. In his pecu 


liar way, in fact, he may be said to be about the greatest of Anglican 


divines Wor 


dsworth, it is needless to say, presently shared th 


ret The spirit of his poetry, whenever he touches on institutions, 
civil or religious, is thoroughly conservative. On the other hand, 
neither of these two men can be said to have turned Tory. They 
simply fell back on attachment to the national polity and principles. 


gv of 
of insatiable ar 
ends in his ph 


1 
poieon, Whom 
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Revolution had ended naturally by giving birth to a 


t and conqueror, the struggle against whom was a 
liberty of all nations. Southey became more decidedly 
igh he was one of the best and most amiable of men, 


self Whig hatred and abuse. He lives chietly by his 


Yet he is no mean poet. “ The Curse of Kehama ” 


piece, full of the gorgeous imagery and the fantastic 


the East. WKehama, the impious rajah, whose career 
nbition, after conquering earth and storming heaven, 
king on himself a miserable doom, is evidently Na- 
as the arch-enemy of his kind, Southey regarded with 
| righteous detestation, vented in the spirited Ode on 


is with Bonaparte. 


()n the other side, we have in different lines Byron, Shelley, and 


Lon Loore, 


though he wre 


Keats may perhaps be regarded as one of the circle, 


te nothing distinctly in that sense. Byron is perhaps 


Phe 

fle tor the 

at T 

and thoi 

t] 

: 


more European than Englisl He left Eng Te 
and though he revisited it did not settle, bi R = lif 
mainly in Italy. Still more was he idios 
entation and self-worship which fill his poems 


considering the character ot 


lacerated feelings and sentimental woes S 
read the first cantos ( 
respect or pleasur But the novelt 
weak egotisn nd the poetic ess \ S 
genius gave it, helped perhaps s 
personal beauty, made it the rag \s c 
Byron was not a political rey : : 
his admirers probab ) 
affected cvynicis 
British morality for its 
may be prudish, fittt 
the family and ll that Cp 
to KNOW Itahiar 
Phe connection of Shell 
with the history of England, though he 
from the influences, attractive 
interest in the French Revolut 
Phe Revolt of Isla and makes itse ‘ 
poem. \ revolutionist Shell vas t 
religious, political, so I 
wanting us to be vegetarians an rl ster t 
an anarchist, though as far as possib g ter 
r¢ sembling the gentle Kropotki eves 
should all be and hapy he 
police. It is curious to see the stor Ws s, tl ! 
against the tvrant of the universe, half ritten by 1 
finished in the same spirit, after the lay those centuries, b 
Shelley. \n Anglican college c 1 se cp g 
a rampant propagator of athets g : pt 
memory and built him a strange and incongrt s sl thin it 
courts. Nor could Eldon, as the legal g ! t thi 
Shelley's children, have left tl in the hands of a fathe 
have brought them up to social ruin. She vever RR 
seau, was cosmopolitan. He withdrew from English citizens! 
spend the rest of his days in Ital reover, he was a being 
intensely poetic and as little alli t eartl Va Wi 


skylark. He is not the first of poets 
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seems to me, the most purely and intensely poetic. What could lead 
friend Matthew Arnold to disrate Shelley’s poetry and put it 
below his letters, | never could understand. “ A beautiful but inef- 
fectual angel, beating in the void his luminous wings in vain ”’; such 
was Arnold's description of Shelley, and true it is that so far as any 
practical results of his poetic preaching were concerned, the angel did 
beat his wings in vain; but if he was luminous and beautiful, he 
fulfilled the idea of a poet. 
fom Moore clearly belongs to the history of his age. He is the 
bard ot the Whigs in their fight with the Tory government, and 
of his native Ireland, then struggling for emancipation. He is a 
thorough Irishman with all the lightness and brilliancy of his race, 
with all its fun and with all its pathos. The pathos we have in 
Paradise and the Peri’, as well as in “ Irish Melodies”. The fun 
] 


y the form of political satire. Very good the satire is, 


takes large 
though like almost all satire and caricature, it loses a part of its 
pungency by lapse of time. To enjoy it thoroughly you must have 
lived at least near to the days of the Regency, Eldon, Castlereagh, 
and Sidmouth. 

(in the other side we have Walter Scott. When he is named we 
think of the incomparable writer of fiction rather than of the poet. 
Yet surely the writer of ‘* Marmion”, of the introduction to “ Mar- 
mion "’, and of the lyrical pieces interspersed in the tales, deserves a 
place, and a high place, among poets. Is not “ Marmion” a noble 
piece and the most truly epic thing in our language, besides being 
most interesting as a tale? Scott is claimed politically and ecclesiasti 
cally by the party of reaction. It is said that he turned the eyes of 
his generation back from the sceptical and revolutionary present to 
the reverent and chivalrous past. He has even been cited as the 
harbinger of Ritualism. The romance, of which he was the wizard, 
certainly instils love of the past. So far he did belong to the reaction. 
But his motive was never political or ecclesiastical. Of ecclesiastic- 
ism there was nothing about him. He delighted in ruined abbeys, 
but a boon companion was to him “ worth all the Bernardan brood 
who ever wore frock or hood”. A Tory, and an ardent Tory, he was. 
An intense patriot he was in the struggle with revolutionary France 
and her emperor. A worshiper of monarchy he was, devout enough 
to adore George I\, but he was above all things a great artist, per- 
fectly impartial in his choice of subjects for his art. Welcome alike 
to him were Tory and Whig, Cavalier and Roundhead, Jacobite and 
Covenanter, if they could furnish him with character. Happily for 


his readers, he never preaches, as some novelists do; vet we learn 


from him historical toleration and breadth of view, while we are 
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England in his day. His poetry is simply high art. Of Browning 


I fear to speak. His characteristic poems do not give me pleasure of 


that sort which it is supposed to be the special function of poetry t 
give. He is a philosopher in verse with Browning societies to inter 
pret his philosophy. He, again, symbolizes the general tendencies of 
an age, rather than any special period or phase of English history. 
We seem now to have come to a break in the life of poetry in 
England and elsewhere; let us hope not to its close. There are good 
writers, Mr. Watson, for example. Swinburne with his revolu- 
tionary fervor is still with us. Edwin Arnold with his singular com- 
mand of luscious language has only just left us. But neither in 
England nor anywhere else does there appear to be a great poet. 
Imagination has taken refuge in the novels,of which there is a deluge, 
though among them, George Eliot in her peculiar line excepted, there 
is not the rival of Miss Austen, Walter Scott, Thackeray, or Dickens. 
The phenomenon appears to be common to Europe in general. Is 
science killing poetic feeling? Darwin owns that he had entirely 


lost all taste for poetry, and not only for poetry but for anything 


esthetic. Yet Tennyson seems to have shown that science itself 
has a sentiment of its own and one capable of poetic presentation. 
Ours is manifestly an age of transition. Of what it is the precursor 
— ‘ 
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revoked June 2.". That these formal recognitions of Columbus's 


agrantly violated by the crown while the 


mic 


privileges should be f 


ral was in Spain is hardly conceivable. It is, then, the accepted 


conclusion of very nearly all competent scholars that Vespucci’s first 
voyage was made in 1499 with Hojeda. We have Hojeda’s own 
statement under oath, in the Diego Columbus suit for his privileges, 
that Vespucci was with him,’ and we also have sworn statements that 
Hojeda’s was the first exploration of the northern coast of South 
\merica, which was the region visited by Vespucci in his first voy- 
age.” Vespucci’s narrative harmonizes in a number of minor details 
with what we know of the voyage of Hojeda. 


de by the Brazilian scholar Varnh: 


en, whose 


The attempt was ma 
views are familiar to English readers from John Fiske’s enthusiastic 
adoption of them,’ to show that Vespucci’s vovage was really 
directed to the coast of Honduras and the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico. In the Latin translation of the Soderini letter describing 
the four voyages, the first is said to have been along the coast of 
Parias, the region where Columbus approached the continent of 
South America on his third voyage in 1498; while in the original 
Italian the name “ Lariab” is given to the region, a name not els¢ 
where found. This is ordinarily explained as a misprint, but Varn- 
hagen argued that it was correct and that it meant Honduras. This 
conjecture he based on the statements of the historians GGomara and 
Oviedo, who, writing, one a generation, the other two generations 
later, asserted that Vicente Yanez Pinzon discovered Honduras be 
fore the fourth voyage of Columbus.° The most probable vear f 
this voyage of Pinzon Varnhagen thought to be 1497, which wou 
en with Vespucci’s narrative of an expedition in that 
vear. [ut the historian Herrera states that Pinzon’s vovage to 
Honduras was in 1506.° This assertion Mr. Fiske tried to break 
down by characterizing it as “the single unsupported statement of 
\ntonio de Herrera, whose great work was published in 1601 


Untortunately for this argument, Herrera copied this assertion from 


Las Casas, who was a contemporary and who was living in the 


1837), II, 214, 219 


2 Jord., 544; in English, in Markham, Ze/ters, 30. 
§ Hojeda’s testimony is in note 5; see also Navarrete, III, 558, 586, 590 rhe 


testimony on 558 is in Markham, ZLeffers, 109 

* Varnhagen’s view is also presented by ‘Thacher, 7h%e Continent of America (New 
York, 1896), and by Gaffarel, //istoire de la Découverte de [ Amérique (2 vols., Paris, 
1892), I], 163 

See Fiske, Discovery of America, 11, 70. 


§ Historia, dec. 1, lib. vi, ch. xvii; the passage is given in Fiske, II, 66 


Navarrete, Col, ron a d ] wes D 5 Vv Madrid, 


Indies at the time Las Casas does not e the vear, but ex t] 


asserts that Pinzon’s vovage was undertaken when the 1 Ss cam 
of what Columbus had discovered on his fourth \ ig Not less 
explicit is the assertion of Ferdinand ¢ imbus that tl vovage of 
Pinzon and Solis took place in 1508.2 Still again eter irtvr 
dates the vovage the vear before that of ° ssa (1¢ 


evidence that the Pinzon-Solis vovage occurred later 1 504, the 
conclusion is well-nigh as positive and nfident as it is st 
universally accepted to-day that Vespucci made 1 ge in 1497 
such as he ascribes to himself, and that nsequently he t 
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coast of Brazil to the thirtv-second degree parallel, then veer ff 
through the south Atlantic until the fiftv-second deg s reacl 
the highest southern latitude attained up to this tim \fter a fierce 
storm, land was discovered, which is identifi th the island of 
South Georgia. Vespucci’s fourth vovage in 150% was underta 
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spond to what the historian Goes tells us of the voyage of Coelho, 
who went over in part the same ground as that of 1501, without 
however, going beyond sixteen degrees south latitude.' 

Of neither of these voyages was Vespucci the initiator, but accord- 
ing to his own account the first expedition on the return was in- 
trusted to his command and in the second he was a captain. His 
name, however, is not to be found in the contemporary Portuguese 
histories nor in the vast mass of documents in the archives of Portu- 
gal relating to the discoveries.?_ If his two private letters to friends 
had not been published in Latin, instead of having the New World 
called after him, his name would have been known to us only as 
that of a map-maker and as the official examiner of pilots in Spain.* 

furning now to the products of his pen which wrought the 
seeming miracle, those whose authenticity is accepted consist first 
of a letter written to Lorenzo Piero Francesco de’ Medici from 
Lisbon, in March or April, 1503, describing his third voyage, 1501, 
and a longer letter written also from Lisbon, in September, 1504, to 
his old school friend Pietro Soderini, of Florence, at that time gon- 
faloniere of the republic. This letter describes all four of the voy- 
ages. The original of the first or Medici letter is lost, but it was 
translated into Latin and published late in 1503 or early in 1504 
under the title “* Mlundus Novus ”. The longer letter to Soderini 
was published at Florence in 1505. It dropped out of sight, and 
only five copies are known to be extant. A French version of it, 
prepared for René II, duke of Lorraine, was translated into Latin 
and published in 1507 as an appendix to the Cosmographie /ntro- 
ductio of Martin Waldseemuller, a professor of geography in the 
College of Saint Dié, in Lorraine. 

rhese letters are full of details of the strange aspects of nature 
and of man in the new regions. They have a confidential and per- 
sona] note, perhaps not unnatural in a private correspondence, which 
at times rises from self-importance to self-exaltation. In variety of 
miatter they surpass Columbus’s letters about his first voyage and 
relate of course to a different field of exploration. In considering 
their extraordinary popularity, it is to be remembered that Colum- 
bus’s own account of his third voyage, when he discovered the main- 
land of South America, was not printed till the nineteenth century ; 
nor was any description of it printed until 1504 when one appeared 
in the little Venetian collection of voyages entitled Libretto de Tutta 

Hugues, Cronologia, 12. Yet cf. Markham, Leffers, introduction, xliii. 

2Santarem, in Navarrete, III, 310; also Santarem, Aesearches ( Boston, 1850), 13 

3Cf. the documents. Navarrete, Viages, I1I, 291-309. 
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found. In the very first lines he says the regions which “ we found 
and which may be called a new world (novus mundus), since our 
ancestors had no knowledge of them, and the matter is most novel to 
all who hear of it. For it goes bevond the ideas of our ancients, 
most of whom said there was no continent below the equator and 
toward the south, or if any of them said there was one they declared 
it must be uninhabited for many reasons. But that this opinion is 
false and altogether contrary to the truth this last voyage of mine 
has made clear.”* Here was a positive, clean-cut declaration of the 
most striking character, very different from Columbus’s enthusiastic 
but not altogether convincing identifications in his first letter of 
Cipango and Cathay. 

Yet that it was really in any sense original with Vespucci may 
be questioned. In the first place, the Portuguese had proved, thirty 
odd years earlier, that equatorial Africa was both habitable and in- 
habited.? Secondly, the letter of Columbus to Ferdinand and _ Isa- 
bella, describing his third voyage, on which he discovered the main- 
land of South America, was shown to Hojeda and inspired his 
voyage of 1499,° on which he was accompanied by Vespucci. That 
Vespucci was also familiar with the contents of the letter is alto- 
gether probable, particularly if he went on the vovage, as is sup- 
posed, as a government agent. In this letter Columbus said of the 
mainland: * Of this half part [of the world] Ptolemy had no knowl- 
edge ’*; “if this river does not flow from the earthly paradise it 
comes and flows from a boundless land to the south of which 
hitherto there has been no knowledge ’’’; “now when your high- 
nesses have here [i. ¢., across the Atlantic] another world (otro 
mundo)”. In the letter to the nurse of Prince Juan, Columbus wrote 
of his third vovage: “ I undertook a new voyage to the new heaven 
and new world (nuevo cielo € mundo), which up to that time was 
concealed ’’ ; and again, “ where by the divine will I have put under 
the dominion of the king and queen, our lords, another world ”’.* 


1 Varnhagen, Amerigo Vespucci ( Lima, 1865), 13; Markham, Leféters, 42 

2Opposite d’Ailly’s assertion in his /mago Jundi that the torrid zone ‘is unin- 
habitable on account of excessive heat’’, Columbus had written in the margin at least a 
dozen years before: ‘‘It is not uninhabitable, because the Portuguese sail through it 
nowadays, and it is, indeed, very thickly inhabited ; and under the equator is the king 


of Portugal's Castle of Mine, which we have seen.”’ Aaccol/ta Colombiana, Part II, 


R. H. Major, Select Letters of Columbu 2d ed., London, Hakluyt Society, 


1870), 136. 


6 Jbrd., 148. 
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2, 3/5 
3 Supra, p. 42 
5 /bid., 147 
Jbid., 154 
8 Jbtd., 170. 
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and in December of the same year he uses the phrase “ Western 
Hemisphere” (“ab occidente hemisperio”).' The Florentine Simone 
del Verde, in January, 1499, in a letter from Cadiz, remarks that the 


admiral had had great courage and genius in having discovered the 


other world opposite our own (“ l’altro mondo opposito al nostro ”’). 
That Vespucci’s letters first gave wide publicity to the discovery of 
a continental region south of the West Indies islands is undeniable, 


but that he was the first to recognize this discovery as such is not 


1 
ne 


true. In fact, his conviction may have been simply the fruit of the 
seed planted by Columbus. 

That Columbus believed at the same time that he had found 
islands lying off the eastern coast of Asia, and also a mainland to the 
south of these islands unknown to the ancients, presents no difficulty, 
but rather offers a solution of old-standing perplexities. Many 
writers have insisted that Columbus died in ignorance of his real 
achievement, believing that he had discovered the islands off the coast 
of Asia and part of the mainland of that continent. Others with 
equal confidence maintain that he realized that he had discovered a 
new world. His own language supports both views, and his posi 
tion and that of his contemporaries becomes intelligible enough in 


the light of the interpretation given above of the phrase “ new 


world’, if we once realize the striking analogy between the rela- 
tion of Australia to the Malay peninsula and that of South America 
to the parts of North America that Columbus visited. To take an 
illustration from a map published after Columbus’s death and after 
the publication of Vespucci’s voyages, in Ruysch’s map in the 


Ptolemy of 1508 Florida occupies the position of Borneo, Espanola 


that of New Guinea, and Mundus Novus that of Australia.“ In other 


words, if America and the Pacific had not existed and Columbus had 


done just exactly what he supposed he did, he would have dis 
covered Borneo, New Guinea, and Australia, and these regions 
would have been called “ another world’, and Australia, par excel 
lence, “ Mundus Novus”. It was only after Magellan's voyage 


across the Pacific that antagonism appears between Columbus's dif- 
ferent descriptions. He did not and could not, nor could any one 


else, divine that vast expanse of waters. 


Returning now to the history of the narrative of Vespucci’s voy- 


All these will be found in Thacher'’s extracts from Peter Martyr, Opus /pistolarum, 
in his Christopher Columbus, 1, 53 ff. 
2 Harrisse, Christophe Colomé (2 vols., Paris, 1884-1885), II, 97; Thacher, I, 6 


3 
}Sketches of Ruysch’s map are given in Fiske, II, 114; Winsor, Co/umdbus, 532, 


and Narrative and Critical History, 11, 115. A comparison by means of any Mercator 
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NOVA SCOTIA AND NEW ENGLAND DURING THE 
REVOLUTION 


\r the beginning of the American Revolution it was not a fore- 
gone conclusion that Nova Scotia would continue loval to the crown 
of England and that the other British colonies on the continent 
would all become independent. Yet writers dealing with the period 
frequently assume that Nova Scotia was from the first in a class 
altogether distinct from that of the revolting colonies, and therefore 
do not think her exceptional course of action worthy of remark. 
lor instance, Green’ says that all the colonies “ adopted the cause 
of Massachusetts; and all their Legislatures, save that of Georgia, 
lelegates to a Congress which assembled on the 4th of Sep- 


Sent 


tember at Philadelphia”. In this statement Nova Scotia is alto- 


gether ignored. But, had this province made a fourteenth state 
in the Union, there is little doubt that the difficulty of England's 
holding Canada, especially during the season when the St. Lawrence 
was frozen, would have been enormously increased; and it is prob 
able that England, like her rival France, would have been driven 
out of America. The attitude of Nova Scotia during the contest 
has therefore more than a merely local interest. 

\t first sight it is difficult to understand why Nova Scotia did not 
follow the lead of New England. The character of the population 
did not promise any high degree of loyalty. It was composed largely 
of emigrants from New England, who had only recently, at the time 
of the Stamp Act agitation, left their old homes; and there was 
another element of danger to the British connection in the presence 
of a number of Acadians who had escaped the intended doom of 
exile or had contrived to return to the province. In April, 1761, 
Belcher reported that there were 1.540 Acadians who had not yet 
submitted and who were fitting out armed vessels to prey on the 
trading ships. The hostility of the Acadians usually involved that 


of the Indians, who were still much under French influence. They 


14 Short History of the English People, New York, 1877, 741 

2? Belcher, chief-justice of Nova Scotia, to Lords of Trade, April 14, 1761, Manu- 
script Volume 37, no. 6, in Provincial Library, Halifax, Nova Scotia. Copies of this 
despatch and of most of those cited below are in the above-named library, which contains 
a valuable collection of documents relating to the early history of the province. Some 


of these are originals ; others are transcripts from papers in the British Museum, the 


Massachusetts Public Records, et 
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numbered in 1764 about six hundr fighting men, a 
force in a country of small and scattered settlement 
It had been part of Lawrence's plan to sett! 
England troops upon the fertile lands from whicl 


emploved to drive the \cadians. but these tr ps ha nnt ] an 4 


remain,” and it was not till the reduction of | lisburg in 1758 tl 
the resettlement of the vacate Frencl 


as long as the Acadians and Indians received encouragement ft 
Cape Breton, new settlers entered the country with their lives in thei 
hands. But within t 
rence issued a proclamation® (with a description attached ! 
applications as well for the “ lands vacated by the ] ' 
other part of this valuable Provines He described in detail t 

unique advantages of the lands at his disposal—extensive forests 
rich farms, already cleared, and navigable rivers falling into tl 

of Fundy. With special enthusiasm he dwelt on the fact that tl 


new-comers would find their wav prepared by th xile \ 


and that they might at once go in and possess fruitful orchards, fields 
stocked with English grass, and “ interval plough-lands pon y 
for a century the crops had never been known to fai In anothe 


proclamation,’ he promised libert f consciet to all Protesta 


dissenters, assured them that thx youl t be ( ed to give 
support to the Church of England, and explained that the govert 
ment and system of justice in Nova Scotia resembled that of Mass 


chusetts. 


The people of New England showed themselves very ready t 


~ 
in and possess the lands of the unfortunate Acadians bef 
the close of 1759, one hundred seven Massachusetts men h:; 
ceived grants in the township of Annapolis; nearly three hundre 
others of the same province had “ signed for lands in the towns . 


of East Passage, Shoreham (on Mahone Bav). and Liverp 

the township of Yarmouth had been allotted to a number of apy 
cants, of whom nine or ten came from Philadelphia. and over a hu 
dred from different parts of New England This bv 1 


! Wilmot, governor of Nova Scotia, to Lords of Trade, June 24, 1764, MS. 


39, no. 9 See also Douglas Brymner, / port on Canadian A» es, 18Q4, 255 
2Lords of Trade to Lieutenant-governor Lawrence, July 8, 175 
Canadian Archives, 1894, 21 In a few cases, as above, when I have 
the document in juestion, I have made use of the abstracts, in many instances ve 
in the above report 
3Council Book, III, MS. Volume 211, 28 sis a the n te 
the meetings of the governor of Nova Scotia and his cout The ginal n 


in the Provincial Library at Halifax, but the references here are always to t 
Jbid., 35 
‘Papers connected with Settlement of ol Towr ps, Nova Scot Pr 


Library, MS. Volume 359 
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list of immigrants. In September of this year, Lawrence 


stated' that the total number of families to be settled before the close 
12,250 souls. But it appears that, in a 


tf 1762 was 2,550, or about 
number of cases, the grantees never actually took possession of their 
lands, for in 1766,* counting the former inhabitants with the new- 


comers, there were in Nova Scotia only 2,375 families, or 9,789 per 
at is now the province of New Brunswick. If we 
ume the correctness of Chief-justice Belcher’s estimate of 


lish inhabitants in Nova Scotia in 1755, 


2.000 as the number of Eng 


Co. 


it will be seen that the increase was by no means inconsiderable ; a1 


had Lawrence been permitted to manage matters as he thoug] 


ight have been much greater than it was.’ 


~ 


pses we obtain of the New England settlers give the 


pression of an energetic, self-reliant people, jealous, like their 


mmpatriots, of any encroachment on their liberty. In June, 1760, 


the first settlers arrived at Liverpool, N. S., with live stock and 
thirteen fishing-schooners. Some of the party immediately betook 


themselves to the Banks to fish, while the rest set up three sawmills, 
1 to build houses for their families. Both Lawrence’ and 
selcher reported that the settlements at Horton, Cornwallis, and Fal- 


outh were prospering, but by the end of 1761 Belcher complained 
f the exorbitant price demanded by the New-Englanders for their 


le said that, while the Irish were willing to work “ in com- 


mon labour” for two shillings per day, the New-Englanders would 


not work for less than four 
Of all the new settlers, the people of Liverpool’ seem to have 
been most imbued with the spirit of their Boston brethren. In the 


Lawrence to Lords of Trade, September 20, 1759 (enclosure), Aeport on Cana- 


1766, MS. Volume 43, 


2 Abstract of number of inhabitants, etc., December 31, 


Belcher’s opinion on removal of Acadians, of July 28, 1755, Aepfort on Canadian 


{ 200 
‘ He was informed by a letter from the Lords of Trade, dated August I, 1759, that 
s duty with respect to the lands was simply to receive and transmit proposals. See 


rt on Canadian Archives, 1894, 218; Council Book, III], MS. Volume 211, 95, 96. 
About this same time there were extensive schemes on foot to bring colonists from the 


complaints were made that difficulties 


ther American colonies and from Ireland, but 


were thrown in the way of those bringing out settlers. See Memorial of Colonel Alex 


er McNutt, April 17, 1766, MS. Volume 31, no. 53. Several hundred from the north 


Ireland were in fact brought over See Lords of Trade to King, April 8, 1762, Aefort 
mm A? J, 232 
Lawrence to Lords of Tra June 16, 1760, MS. Volume 36, no. 48. See also 
n Canadian Archit 1894, 221 
Belcher to Lords of Trade, November 3, 1761, MS. Volume 37, no. 11; Aefort 
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With regard to restrictions on trade, Nova Scotia was of course in 
much the same position as New England. For instance, in the royal 
commission! to Governor Wilmot there is a clause forbidding him, 
on account of the complaints of London merchants, to assent to any 
bill by which the inhabitants of Nova Scotia would be put, in her own 
trade, on a more advantageous footing than those of England. 
Neither might he assent to bills laying duties on British shipping, 
products, or manufactures. The tender solicitude for British inter- 
ests, to the exclusion of all others, went so far that the governor 
was forbidden to assent to the laying of import or export duties on 
negroes, which might tend to dicourage British trade with Africa: 
nor might the province protect herself against undesirable immigra- 
tion by laying any duty on the importation of felons from Great 
Britain. Wilmot was indeed commanded to suppress the “ engross- 
ing of commodities, as tending to the prejudice of that freedom, 
which Trade and Commerce ought to have, and to use his best en- 
deavours in the improvement of the trade of those parts by settling 
such orders and regulations therein . . . as may be most acceptabl 
to the generality of the inhabitants”. But in the same clause thx 
governor was forbidden, on pain of the king’s highest displeasure, t 
‘assent to any bill for setting up manufactures or carrying on 
trades “, which might prove “ hurtful and prejudicial ” to England 
Legge’s commission,* dated 1773, is in many clauses identical with 
that of Wilmot. The clause concerning the slave-trade, and another 
requiring the governor to do his utmost to facilitate the conversion 
to Christianity of Indians and negroes, is the same. 

In Nova Scotia there was, however, comparatively little reason 
for popular discontent with the navigation laws. There was practi- 
cally no manufacturing in the province.’ Two distillers of rum, a 
f manufacturers 


Ss 


igar baker, and two hatters constituted the list « 
A little linen was sold by the Irish settlers, but there was good ground 
for hoping that such an objectionable practice would disappear when 
the people were more fully employed in the agricultural pursuits 
which became them. Lord William Campbell went so far as to ask 
permission to open and use the coal-mines of Cape Breton, and even 
ventured to issue licenses for the digging of coals. But though he 
said that the colliery could never interfere with England, his action 


! Royal instructions, March 16, 1764, Ms. Volume 349 

2MS. Volume 349. 

3Michael Francklin to Shelburne, November 21, 1766, MS. Volume 42, no. 6, 

* See also Francklin to Hillsborough, July 11, 1768, Report on Canadian Archit 
1894, 237. 

> Campbell to Shelburne, February 27, 1767, MS. Volume 43, no. 1. See also A 


port on Canadian Archives, 1894, 27 
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When the stamp-duties were under discussion. there was 


town in the province deservi1 f the nar In 1762* even Hal 


had a population of only 2,50 Country people are prover! 
slower to move and more difficult to rouse than tl lers in towns 
and the disaffected of Nova Scotia seem to have had no leader of 


any great power or influenc: in Cumberland t 

St. John river there were several men who appear to have had 
siderable local influence, whi Was certe to the utmost « 
side of the re volted colonies. but at Halifax. tl h fro tine 
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le persons were arrested on suspicio1 t | ! rresponden 


with the rebels or for saving that the tl eht tl \mericans wet 
much in the right of it” * no on is charged with anv ser 
attempt to organize resistance to governmet 


The interests of Halifax itself were indeed all on the si 


established order of thing's as 1 \ a the chief s 


the seat of government for the province, and a British nav 
military station, and in those davs its prosperity, its importance, its 
very existence, depended on these conditions Such speci : 
culated was introduced into the country by the ar and nav 


On the other hand, Halifax depended’ upon New England for its 


n Canadian A i 4, 283 
2Campbell to Shelburne, | ary 27, 1767, MS. ‘\ 4 1 ’ 

Canadian Archi 27¢ 
3 Legge to Dartmouth 6, 1774, MS. V +4 7 , 

irchives, 1894, 319. 
* Account of settlements enclosed with a 'etter of r to Lords 

II, 1762, MS. Volume 37, no. Aecfert on Cana 2 
5 Papers relating to Crown Prosecutions, MS. \ me 342, _ 
® Campbell to Shelburne, September 7, 1767, MS. Volume 42 


7Wilmot to Lords of Trade, Tune 24, 1764, MS. Volu 39 


Canadian Archives, 1894, 255 
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1 Hillsborough to Franck February 26, 1768, MS. Volur sf, 69 f 


supplies of all fresh provisions except fish, and so, in the earlier 

ears of the Revolution, was in constant communication with Boston, 

t chief center of disaffection. In Governor Lawrence's time even 

hay was brought from New England,’ and in 1762 there was not in 

the town or its neighborhood one family that gained a living by 


al OTAass fields lack of vads I 
bringing in their produce. Campbe 
frequently bought by New-Englanders, who sold it 


people of Halifax. From the 


1 
yrevented the 


first therefore 


proved land consisted of a few garden lots 


country per yple 


complained that it was 


again t 


the citizens were 


nformed of all that went on in the colonies to the south. 

lo Nova Scotia, as to the other colonies, came the notice of the 
intended imposition of stamp-duties “ towards defraving the neces 
sary expenses defending, protecting, and securing the British 
colonies and plantations in America”. The familiar story of the 
way in which this proposal was received does not need retelling 
Nova Scotia alon of all the colonies on he seaboard, submitted 
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rulers of that province, from Hillsborough,’ secretary of state, to 
Francklin,? the lieutenant-governor, expressed much confidence in 
the loyalty of Nova Scotia. At the same time they declared that the 
proceedings of Massachusetts were “ of a most dangerous and fac- 
tious tendency, calculated to inflame the minds “ of the king’s “ good 
subjects in the colonies, to promote an unwarrantable combination, 
and to excite and encourage an open opposition to and demal of the 
authority of Parliament, and to subvert the true principles of the 


constitution ” 

Their faith in the “ most noble and submissive obedience "* of 
Nova Scotia did not altogether allay their anxieties concerning the 
possible effect of the Massachusetts circular letter, even on that ex- 
emplary province; and Francklin was directed to prorogue or dis- 


solve the assembly, if it betrayed any inclination to giving counten- 


ance to “ this seditious paper’. When the assembly of Nova Scotia 


met in the following June, however, Francklin® was able to report 


that the Massachusetts letter had not even been read, and that thers 


would have been no difficulty in obtaining a strong vote of dis 


approbation, had it been thought necessary. “ The people of this 
province ’’, he repeats, “ have the highest reverence and respect for 
all acts of the British legislature.” 

After the appearance of the circular letter, two regiments and 
four ships of war were ordered from Halifax to Boston. Campbell. 
who had just returned from a visit to England, wrote® to Hills- 
borough, urging that the troops might be sent back to Nova Scotia 

g ging g 
as quickly as possible, on account of the poverty of the peopl 
‘whose chief dependence was the circulating cash spent by the 
troops ’’, and because of danger from Indians. The removal of the 
fiftv-ninth regiment from Louisburg, he declares, will cause “a total 

Hillsborough to Governor of Nova Scotia, April 21, 1768, MS. Volume 31, no. 71 
‘* The repeated proofs which have been given by the assembly of Nova Scotia, of their 
reverence and respect for the laws, and of their faithful attachment to the constitution 
leave little room in His Majesty's breast to doubt of their showing a proper resentment 
of this unjustifiable attempt to revive those distractions which have operated so fatally t 
the prejudice of this kingdom and the colonies.’ 

?Francklin to Shelburne, March 29, 1768, MS. Volume 43, no. 25. <Aefort on 

madian Archives, 1884, 284 ‘*No temptation, however great’’, he asserted, 


lead the inhabitants of this province to show the least inclination to oppose Acts of the 


will 


h Parliament.’’ 
§ Hillsborough to Governor of Nova Scotia, April 21, 


Britis 


1768, MS. Volume 31, no. 71 


*Campbell to Shelburne, February 27, 1767, MS. Volume 43, no. 1; Aefort om 
Canadian Archives, 1894, 276. 
Francklin to Hillborough, July 10, 1768, MS. Volume 43, no. 34; Refort om 


Canadian Archives, 1894, 237 


Campbell to Hillsborough, September 12, 1768, MS. Volume 43, no. 49; Refort 


n Canadian Archives, 1894, 290. 
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the New England colonies against taxation by the British Parliamer 
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to his anxieties. In case of rit \ rtait t] 
bers of The va Scotia | mid ts first 


bly met in June, however, Campbell was able to report’ that he “ did 


liscover in them any of that licentious principle with which the 


neighboring colonies are so highly infected ” 
In October, 1773, Lieutenant-colonel Legge became governor of 


Nova Scotia. He was at Halifax for about two vears and a half, and 
ve made himself so unpopular that his councilors complained of him 

the authorities at home, the principal inhabitants of Nova Scotia 
petitioned for his recall, and Francklin described him as utterly un- 
suitable for the position of governor from “his capacity, temper, and 
isposition . Legge represented the inhabitants of Nova Scotia, in- 
cluding even the government officials, as disloval. Francklin? as 
serted that the accusations were untrue, but that Legge’s conduct had 
been “ too oppressive, vindictive and ungracious ”; and that he had 
‘lost the confidence and affection of the King’s best subjects’. In 
fact the number of the disaffected had “ been greatly augmented by 
his arbitrary and impolitic conduct ”. Legge’s opinion that there was 
a considerable amount of disaffection in the province receives some 
corroboration from other sources. The provost marshal, Fenton, 
complained that many of the members of the assembly were “ emi- 


erants from New England, who have brought the same principles 
g g g 


as exist there, and are determined ”, being in the majority, “ to 
the Governor and all the officers under him all the uneasiness in 
their power ”. 

lo the resolutions of the Congress at Philadelphia, declaring for 
non-intercourse with colonies that did not accept its measures, Nova 
Scotia paid no attention. But as a matter of fact the trade of 
Halifax was by this time seriously affected, and communication even 


as rendered difficult. In the winter of 1774-1775, 


when the harbor of Boston was closed by the Port Bill, only on 
small vessel which was accustomed to make two voyages in the vear 
came from Great Britain to trade at Halifax.° Legge sapientlv sug 
gested” that the way to help the loyal colonies was to place fresh 


estrictions on commerce, and thus force the industrious New Eng 


orough, June 13, 1770, MS. Volume 43, no. Ico 


2Francklin to Dartmouth, January 2, 1776, MS. Volume 45, no. 


3; Report on 


mm A? , 894, 344. See also Council Book, IV, MS. Volume 212, 316, and 
Francklin to John Pownall, secretary of the Board of Trade and Plantations, May 4, 
1776, MS. \ ! 15; / n Canadian A? 4, 349 

Extr from Fenton's letter of November 18, 1774, RXepor nadtar 


SO4, 32° 
*Legge to Dartmouth, March 6, 1775, MS. Volume 44, no. §9. See Report on 
madian A 18904, 328 
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there were no defenses round the town, and it lay “ open to the 


I 


country on every side.’ Provisions were scarce, partly through the 


effort to supply the royal troops at Boston, and partly through “ the 
defection of the southern colonies ’,? upon which Halifax had been 
accustomed to depend for supplies. It was also difficult to obtain 
fuel, owing in a measure at least to the fact that persons bringing 
fuel to market were frequently pressed for the navy. The same 


cause interfered with the “ provision of fish’. In addition to his 


other duties he was now called on to care for the New England 


refugees, provide them with land, and furnish food to those in need.* 
Gage believed that some of these refugees from New England wer: 


tainted with disloyalty. 
lo meet this danger, all persons, “not settled inhabitants ", wh 
e into town were required to give notice to the magistrate on pain 
of being treated as spies, and all innkeepers were to give notice of the 
arrival of strangers, “on pain of the like penalty’. It was also 
decided* that persons coming from the rebellious colonies, besides 
taking the ordinary oath of allegiance, must declare their submission 
to the king and the parliament, and their detestation of the proceed- 


ings of the rebels. The magistrates had by a proclamation been 
required “to apprehend all disloyal persons stirring up or making 
disturbances "’, and there seems to have been occasionally some harsh- 


ness in the performance of this duty. For instance,’ in June, 1775, 


the magistrates of Annapolis county “ apprehended Mr. Howard, t 


dissenting teacher’, though “he had not been guilty of any mis 
demeanour since his arrival in this Province, but had behaved himself 


discreetly, and as became a good subject”. He was nevertheless 
brought to “ town in the custody of the Provost Marshal ” and 
informed that “ information had been given against him, from New 


Was 


England that he had at several times held forth seditious discourses 
tending to alienate the minds of the King’s subjects’. The gov- 


ernor had therefore thought it necessary that he should be warned 


against such behavior, “as he would avoid a commitment to prison 
and a prosecution at law ’, but on promising “a dutiful, loyal be- 
haviour ", he was allowed to depart. 

During the latter part of this year, the rumors of an intended 


! Legge to Dartmouth, August 19, 1775; MS. Volume 44, no. 70; K 74 rion Cana 
tian Archives, 1894, 336 
2See Council Book, IV, MS. Volume 212, 268. 


’ Dartmouth to Legge, July 1, 1775, MS. Volume 32, no. 31. See Report on Cana 


tian Archives, 1894, 332. 

‘Legge to Dartmouth, December 22, 1775, MS. Volume 44, no. 86. See Xefort 
n Canacian Archives, 1894, 342. 

§5Council Book IV, MS. Volume 212, 254. 
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invasion of Nova Scotia kept the gover s cout rs ' 
condition ( f constant excitement and alar but m spite t their 
anxiety they found time for frequent quarrels a neo themselves at 
with the assembly. The governor wished t ake certain changes 
in the constitution of that bod) Phe assembly hot resented his 
proposals, telling him with characteristic fre f languag 
‘dictatorial powers may be necessary to quell insurrections ' 
rule a disaffected people, but where no such principles exist, the « 
ertions of such powers will create them ” Phe councilors 
turn declared that the assertions of the assembly were “ illiberal 
groundless , and could not be supported \ll parties besieged the 
unfortunate secretary of state with charges and countercharges. and 
in due time came a message from the king that he was displeas« h 
“the dissensions of the Provincial Governments over tt 
During these ear! vears oft the wat Halifax Teare | tt 
There were rumors of expeditions against it that were disquiet 
for the place was quite without | r defe t t 
was a matter of difficult) Mien did not read eo 
measures adopted to fill the ranks were not successful.' here w 
moreover opposition to the taxes imposed for the support of 
troops. Phe people were poor, and here, as in thi ther 
taxes were an unwelcome remindet € anthorit ; 
Cumberland county shows that considerable det rat spirit was 
latent there 
We must beg leave to say that it appears to ov demonstration 
that those who voted for the said Bills we tterly inte 
the state of the Province The law being intended for the fet of the 
inhabitants . . . they should have been cor ted thereo! Ihe 
dispute arising between Great Britain and the colonik no wav re 
this quarter, nor can we find any grounds of complaint, wher 
acts of violence have been comm tted or | t tr ymme! 
part of this province, except the destro ng tl fort at St lohn River 
which appeared rather an act of inconsideration 1 n otherwise, ir are 
we anyways apprehensive of any danger from them, except t Ml 
Bill is enforced hose of us who belong to New England 
invited into the Province by Governor Lawrence’s proclamat 
be the greatest piece of cr ieltv an mposition for the to es ecte 
to march into different parts in arms against their friends and relat 
Couns Bo , IV, MS. \ 212, 250-25 
2Suffolk to Legge, October 16, 1775; Aes ) ! n A 
§Council Book, IV, MS. Volume 212, 252, 272, 27%, 2& 
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: The impossibility of supporting troops in our present exigencies 
must be obvious to every judicious and impartial eye that beholds us 
No medium of trade—not /# 150 cash circulating among us and that at 
the command of a few persons, no way to pay our debts, but in the way 
of barter, no commerce carried on with other parts, must consequently 
render it most calamitous and wretched, nay, it is a matter not to be 
doubted that the inhabitants cannot do it. [In conclusion they requested 
the governor] . . . to suspend putting the said Militia and tax Bill into 
execution, till a further deliberation . . . and to dissolve the present 
house of Assembly and issue precepts for a new choice. 

Meanwhile there were other indications that the New England 
settlers in the province were far from being satisfied and that an 
effort to gather the militia might precipitate a conflict.’ It is difficult 
to say how much reiance is to be placed on the testimony to this 
effect, but it seems to have determined the governor not to summon 
the militia,? and he was evidently unwilling to attempt disarming 
the disaffected. The attempt could not however have precipitated 
a very bloody struggle, since the disaffected were without ammuni 
tion® and the loyalists almost as destitute. But besides those sus- 
pected of downright disloyalty, there were some who were half 
hearted in their support of the governor's authority, and desired to 
‘remain neuter’’ in case of an attack on the province, which, 
throughout the winter of 1775* seemed a very real danger. 

In the meantime the royal army had been forced to evacuate Bos- 
ton, and had arrived at Halifax. This was of course a heavy blow to 
the king’s cause, but the coming of the troops, and of the large 
number of loyalists who accompanied them, increased the strength of 
Nova Scotia relatively to that of the disaffected colonies. This, how- 
ever, was not the beginning of the influx of refugees. During the 
previous year many loyalists had removed to Nova Scotia, and their 
coming had been encouraged, as has already been mentioned, by 
grants of land, and, in some cases, of provisions. The authorities 
appear to have been actuated by something like a settled policy of 
making Nova Scotia a center and stronghold of loyalty. Upon re- 
ceiving Dartmouth’s despatch respecting the treatment of refugees, 
Legge issued a proclamation to those likely to seek an asylum in 
Nova Scotia. This he endeavored to “ spread on the Continent ”,® 

Captain Stanton to Legge, December 4, 1775; Report on Canadian Archives, 1894, 


2Council Book, IV, MS. Volume 212, 302; Legge to Dartmouth, January 11, 
1776, Refort on Canadian Archives, 1894, 345. 

‘Legge to Dartmouth, December 22, 1775, MS. Volume 44, no. 86; Report on 
Canadian Archives, 1894, 342. 

*See Council Book, IV, MS. Volume 212, 300. 

5’ Legge to Dartmouth, October 17, 1775, MS. Volume 44, no. 78. See Aefort on 


Canadian Archives, 1894, 339 
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though, owing to the scarcity of provisions, he found great difficulty 
in supplying the promised rations. He entreated' that flour and 
pork and butter should be sent from the British Isles In the mean 


time he proposed to make the alists an allowance in cash, s 


they might supply themselves as best they could at the markets, 
where, however, the price of all food was doubled. In the spring 


of 1776, 


770, Legge reported* that the rebels were trving to prevent tl 


lovalists fron leaving New Englat tor > va Scotia. but stated in 


the same letter that he had been informed by Howe that two | 

dred families, many of them poor, would soon arrive at Halifax lt 

less than a month there came fift ns a vith peopl 

trom bosto1 vho ha I lance 

Their coming strained to the ut st t S soft 

though the governor and council did their ut st to prevent : 

tress, issuing numerous regulations and proclamations.‘ ihev t 

the price of fresh meat at one shilling per pound (H 

rency), of butter at one shilling six pence pet 

Six pence per quart Phe als decre 1 that 1 ne 1 ist charg 

more than double the ordinary rent for 1 c of ses. an 

clared that the laws against regrating and 1ore stal ng vould be 

strictly enforced. [But, in spite of all regulations, the price of beet 
| + ‘ 


speedily rose® to two shillings and six pence per pound and 
butter to five shillings per pound, while people hac cook in the 
streets in cabooses from the ships. When Howe sailed with his 
army from Halifax on June 10, a vast number of women and « 


dren were left behind, to be provided for as cheaply as possibl 


General Massey, then in command of the garrison. With this object 
he hired a schooner, which he named the Charity, to supply tl 
refugees and the invalids with fish Before winter a number of thi 
refugees, “ frightened at the cold and the hig t provisions 


left Halifax, but many remained in the provines \s we have seet 
Legge had been impressed by the difficulties of his administration and 
had written constantly of disaffection and danger, whi 


his own lack of judgment tended to increase lor his fears ther 
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some reasons; for, though his successor, 


\rbuthnot, announced that all were “in perfect 
in the colony,’ he also described the New-Englanders 


“ bitter bad subjects”. On the other hand, early 


good humour 


as five hundred men, including some from the 


ilitia, and the assembly that met in June voted a loyal 


Cumberland county. were enrolled in the 


ss con 


iting their lives and fortunes to the service of the king. 


attacks upon Nova Scotia little need | 


] 


pe sald, 


\lassachusetts was interested in attempts at invasion, but they were 


Throughout the war the authorities at 


Halifax were suspicious of the intentions of the New-Englanders on 


their borce rs, the 


more so, as there was difficulty in obtaining infor- 


of their movements 


In the summer of 1779 a counter attack 


\n expedition swooped down from Halifax on Penob- 


of the peninsula where Castine now is.* 


was unsuccessful, and that region remained 


he possession of the British till the end of the war. 


Indians were the chief source of dz 


danger to the prov 
by the agents both of New England and 


uin or retain the friendship of the Micmacs and 
. John River Indians. 


Cumberland county, appointed in 1777 Indian 


44é 


sought to win the friendship of the red 
revolting colonies, but he met with little 


le 


Governor Francklin succeeded in persuading the St. John 


im a treaty that they had made with Massa 


had promised to send six hundred men to join 


v, and he also induced them to swear * on the Holy 


nunication with Machias, to follow their 


quietly, and to warn the English of designs 


against their garrisons.' 


Indians quiet, 


It was alwavs Francklin’s great object to 


he feared that, once thoroughly roused, 


heir arms against the English, and an Indian war, 


would cause the utmost confusion and dis 
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tress. He was especially apprehensive f this when there wer 
rumors that a French fleet was hovering on the coasts. for the attach 
ment of the Indians to the French was still str 

But if upon the whole the interests of the pr were saf 


land, the little commerce it possessed was far f1 safe at sea \s 


early as November 30, 1775, it was reported that two New Eng 
schooners had captured twenty-two ships, and six nths later the 
judges of the Supreme Court actually represented that it aa ts 
unsafe to hold the regular courts ( ; ‘ 
King s counties because of the « t 

of Fundy Phe groun f this toget 
clear, and it was eventua ( c 
the seamen did not so tar forg: 

nothing afloat seem be secur 


governor, “have entered our defenceless harbours indiscriminate] 


£ 
from ( ape Sable to vet near this port, lar t tl reat tert 


11 


of the well-affected people: cut it sever eote 
mischief ”’. \t a later time it as report Hughes, tl : 
cessor of Arbuthnot, that the pirates | stations to t =f 


west of Halifax, knew what ships « e to tl irb 


watch for them.' \atural tik 


Scotia to pre\ up such oO! the t the e1 is 


found.° 


causes were at work diuminis the s pat] t 


between Ni va Scotia and New England s ! 1 these Vas 


kind of natural selection, which at once impel t val st 

cates of colonial rights to leave a provit here th vel 
minority, and inclined the loyalists to seek a1 c here their polit 
ical principles were still held in respect. \V last Gr 

gave up the cont St, if Was t Nova Scotia that t sal 

quished party turned in the hope of building up a ne ntrv undet 
the flag and traditions of their forefathe1 General Sir G 


Carleton was besieged with memorials and petitions from th sts 


~ 


to which he seems® to have attended with patience at ndness 


1 Francklin to Clinton, August 2, 1779, Dor t ers, \ i Ms. \ 
363, 84-89 

2Council Book, IV, MS. Volume 212, 318 

$ Arbuthnot to Germain, October 8, 1776, MS. \ 45; 
Archives, 1894, 354- 

* Hughes to Germain, /é#d¢., undated, MS. Volume 45, 7 

5See Council Book, IV, October 14, 1779, MS. Volume 212, 372 

See numerous letters and memorials in Dorchester Military Paper ll, MS 
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Most of the refugees that went to Nova Scotia had collected at 
New York under the protection of the British army, but they came 
originally from all the different colonies. They were of all classes, 
from lawyers, clergymen, and merchants down to slaves. Usually 
a number of families and single men grouped themselves together 
in one party, and made application for lands, etc., through one or two 
men, acting as agents for the rest. In most cases the refugees were 
conveyed to Nova Scotia and were supplied with rations, tools, and 
other necessaries at the expense of the British government.’ In 
spite of this assistance, they suffered many and severe privations. 
At the close of the war, different parts of Nova Scotia and Canada 
Saw a repetition of the scenes which had occurred at Halifax on the 
arrival of Howe's army. For instance, it is recorded? that in 
October, 1782, nine transports, escorted by two men-of-war, arrived 
at Annapolis with five hundred refugees. Others soon followed. 
Several hundred were stowed in the church, a building only sixty by 
forty feet, and the rent of small unfurnished rooms went up to three 
dollars per week. A little later there arrived at Halifax five hundred 
loyalists from Charleston, South Carolina, who, being il!-provided 
with both clothing and shelter, suffered pitiably from the cold.* 
Such instances might be multiplied indefinitely. By the summer of 
1784, it was estimated‘ that 30,000 loyalists had settled in Nova 
Scotia. Their settlement was not effected without a good deal of fric- 
tion and dissatisfaction,® but the letters of those in authority give the 
impression of an earnest desire to assist all who had suffered on ac- 
count of their adherence to the royal cause, and by the end of 1784, 
Governor Parr was happily able to report® that the refugees were 
contented and getting on well. 

Kfforts had been made, both in Nova Scotia and in Canada, to 
settle them along the international boundary, so as to strengthen 


the british hold on the country in the event of difficulty with the 


' North to the Governor of Nova Scotia, May 5, 1783, Dorchester Papers, II, MS 
Volume 369, paper 181. 

2See Halifax Herald, May 8, 1897, for an article quoting the ‘‘ Journal of Jacob 
Bailey *’, which is now in the library of the Massachusetts Historical Society. See also 
Parr to Townshend, October 26, 1782, MS. Volume 45, no. 116; A'epfort on Canadian 
Archives, 1894, 401. 

>Same to same, December 7, 1782, MS. Volume 45, no. 119. See also Parr to 
Nepean, January 22, 1782, Report on Canadian Archives, 1894, 402. 

‘Parr to Sydney, August 13, 1784, MS. Volume 47, no. 27; Report on Canadian 
Archives, 1894, 423 

> Parr to Sydney, April 10, 1784, MS. Volume 47, no. 23; also letters quoted in 
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new republic— a contingency which by the War of 1812 was unfi 
tunately proved to merit consideration But, apart from quest 
of defense, the importance to the British provinces of tl ttlement 
of the loyalists can hardly be overestimate: In fact, it mav 1 
doubted whether the present Dominion of Canada do 


very existence to these refugees Che necessity for keeping faith 


with those Americans who had fought and suffered for the roval] 
cause probably prevented the British ministers from throwing awa 
at the close of the war, the de spised remnants of F1 elar “a 


in America, till that time so extensiv: loreover, had thev ret 


the French colony of Canada, then hardly resigned to British 


and the one British colony of Nova Scotia, with its meager popula 
tion of 14,000 souls, these provinces, without the lovalists, would 
not long have been able to resist absorption by the ing nation to 
the south. But the coming of the refugees trebled the p ypulation 
of British descent, and the lovalists carried to their new es Sel 

ments and traditions of passionate attachment rchica stit 

tions and to the [British connection, which have borne ft the 
deep-rooted though less dem nstrative lovalt O! the ern 


Canadian. 


I \\ EA 
See Morse’s return, quoted in A’-/ n 
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THE FIRST STAGE OF THE MOVEMENT FOR THE 
ANNEXATION OF TEXAS 


lr is but a truism that the greatest value of history lies in the 
lesson, intellectual and moral, to be learned therefrom; and in all 
history there is perhaps no movement which is more profoundly in- 
structive in both these aspects than the annexation of Texas. No 
clash of opposing political and social forces, no mé/ée of antagonistic 


human impulses, within the record has given better opportunity to 


distinguish the wisdom of the ages from the imperious conviction of 
the moment. [But it is unsafe to consider any historical question 


primarily from the didactic standpoint. In such case, as experience 
has shown, insight is too often dulled by belief, and investigation 
misled by prejudice. The first concern, therefore, of every student 
of history should be the fact: from that alone can the true lesson 
be obtained. In accordance with this principle, I shal! give atten- 
tion, within the limits assigned me, mainly to the actual happenings 
of the annexation movement, only now and then touching upon 


their deep significance. 


Che subject of this paper is best approached by a brief summary 

of the events which led to the movement under consideration. This 

movement was begun by Texas' and was, it seems to me, a natural 


result of the Anglo-American occupation of that country and of the 


revolution which separated it from Mexico. 

(he Anglo-American influx into Texas began while the western 
boundary of the expanding United States yet rested on the Missis- 
sipp! Che Louisiana purchase made this line coterminous on the 
southwest with the northeastern limit of Mexico, but the common 
boundary was not determined till 1819, when, for the sake of Florida, 


whatever claims the United States may have had to Texas were 


definitely given up. The intruders, however, continued to cross the 
Sabine without permission until the eve of the revolution which made 
Mexico independent of Spain. From that time forward the move- 


t ] 


ment changed its nature and took on a colonizing aspect. The 


\nglo-Americans were allowed to enter freely as immigrants, and 
inducements to come were offered them in the shape of liberal allot- 
ments of land. [By 1830 the Mexican government had become un- 
easy concerning the growth of an essentially alien population in 


Of course the suggestion is much older than the movement. I have not under. 


taken to trace the beginnings of the idea. 
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Ihe shape of the English jack indicates the origin-of the North 
\merican people. The stripes indicate the immediate descent of the 
st of the Texans’... It would seem that the design was intended 
especially as an appeal for recognition both by the United States 
and by England, but it was doubtless intended to suggest annexation 
as We Il. 

\nnexation, in fact, appears to have been the irresistible con- 
clusion of the Texan logic from the moment that the colonists deter- 
nined to break away from Mexico. The independence that necessity 
had forced them to assert was not desired for its own sake. It in- 
olved many problems that they were ill prepared to face, and from 
which admission to the United States would be a happy escape. 
Nearly all of them had been born and reared in that country,? and 
they were much attached to it and desirous, to the point of eager- 
ness, to renew their citizenship therein. It is evident that they did 
not appreciate the difficulties connected with annexation. If they 


themselves were willing freely to offer the rich gift of Texas to the 
\merican Union, how could it, in any rational spirit, be declined ? 
lo them the idea was one not easily comprehended. Even the com- 
nissioners did not discover the strength of the anti-Texas feeling in 
the United States. They wrote home from Washington, April 6, 
1836, while Houston was still retreating before the Mexican army, 
and while the outlook for Texas—though the commissioners did not 
then know it—was darkest, that they thought the United States 
government was ready to recognize Texas and, if it so desired, to 
admit it into the Union on liberal terms. The want, however, of 
official news from their government and of proper credentials for 
themselves prevented them from giving their judgment any test. 
The commissioners already named were replaced in March, 1836, 
by Messrs. George C. Childress and Robert Hamilton ; and these two, 
m June following, by James Collinsworth and P. W. Grayson. 
Meanwhile the Mexicans had been utterly defeated and driven from 
lexas, leaving their general, Santa Anna, and several hundred of 
his men prisoners. In September the permanent government of 
Texas was organized by a general election at which the question of 
annexation was submitted to the people, and a practically unanimous 


vote was cast in favor ot the measure.’ At this election Sam Hous- 


te Quarterly of the Texas State Historical A tation, III, 172 The design 
did not commend itself to the Texas authorities ; but their objection, I think it can be 
shown, was not to its signihcance 

2See the address of the General Council of Texas to the Citizens of the United 
States, October 26, 1835 Niles’ Register, XLIX, 234-235. 
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ton was chosen president. He appointed Stepher \ustin sect 
tarv of state, and William H. Wharton minister to the nited States 
\ little later Memucan Hunt was sent 1 act I nctiol 
Wharton, and Fairfax Catlett was appointed secretat I leg 
with the authority of cha when t nisters s be absent 
from Washington. 


Che ne gotiations that went 


the expulsion of the Mex t 
tration, \Mlarch 4, 1837, referred primar to tl 9 
nition: but the subject was alwavs considered wit] 

tion, to which recog 
Came at iengti sing 

by legisla ve ction tl ss to 
detail here the whole cours the neg n, | vorth 
while to note some features of the « spondenc 
directly t innexation. bec Se 
tion on both sides. 

In regard to the attitude of the United States authorities, the 
letters ot the lexan commissioners te thei rovernment set t 
indicate that they were, on the whole. assured of svmpathy. O 
President Burnet, Austin wrote from New Orleans, June 10, 1836, 


that he believed that if he had been furnished with the necessat 

official documents, he could have secured recognition before leaving 
Washington. The feeling there was decidedly ardent in favor of 
Texas. On July 16 Collinsworth and Grayson wrote President 
Burnet that they had had two interviews with Secretary Forsyth 
and had found him uncommunicative; but he had stated that he 
knew the annexation of Texas was a favorite measure—whet 

could be accomplished with propriety f Preside Jackson's 
Again, August 11, Grayson wrote W. H. Jack, then secretary of 
state under Houston, as follows: ‘ As I have said before, there is 
in my mind no doubt that the present Administration, can carry thi 
measure of Annexation —General Jackson feels the utmost solicitude 
for it and we know how much that will count.”? November 12, 
Collinsworth wrote t 
Jackson and had been informed that nothing could bi 


after a report from the nited States agent that had been sent 


Texas; and he added that, without pretending to have officia 
! Diplomatic, Consular, and Domestic Correspondence of t Repu f Tex 
file 295. This collection, of which the full tit S give 


hereafter simply as Diplomatic Corres; 
2 Jbid., file 618. 
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mation, he thought it safe to hazard the opinion that Jackson was in 
favor of the measures contained in their instructions.' 

Now and then a note of doubt brings discord into this cheerful 
song of diplomacy. For example, Fairfax Catlett writes to Austin 
from Mobile, January 11, 1837, after having read Jackson’s message 


of December 21 


You have doubtless by this time received President Jackson’s message 
in relation to Texas affairs. I cannot express the regret, with which | 
gradually awoke to the unwelcome truth, that 4e is opposed to the imme 
diate recognition of Texian independence. I did not anticipate so cold- 
blooded a policy from him. 


Such fears and depressing speculations, however, are only for a 
moment. So long as Jackson is President, the general tone of the 
correspondence is sometimes impatient, but almost invariably hope- 


ful. Catlett himself continues in the same letter as fol 


here is something within me however, that whispers that the mes- 
sage was a message of expediency not intended to sway the Congress 
from a just and generous measure, but to lull the jealousy of foreign 
powers, and gull the national vanity of miserable Mexico, while the work 
goes not the less surely on, and approaches the culmination of all that 
you most desire ; — not only recognition but annexation likewise. 


(in the Texas side appears a strong and practically unanimous 
desire for annexation, and confidence that it will not be long delayed. 
In his letter of September 12, 1836, from Velasco, Henry M. Morfit, 
the agent whom Jackson had sent to Texas, informed Forsyth, after 
summarizing the conditions on which Burnet’s cabinet had agreed 


to offer the new-born republic to the United States, that 


the 
prevailing, that any conditions will be acceptable which will include the 
guaranty of°a republican form of government, and will not impair the 
obligations of contracts. rhe old settlers are composed, for the most 
part, of industrious farmers, who are tired of the toils of war, and are 
anxious to raise up their families under the auspices of good laws, and 
leave them the inheritance of a safe and free government. * 


desire of the people to be admitted into our confederacy is so 


\ustin’s instructions to Wharton, which are dated November 18, 
1836, advise him that he is to make every effort to accomplish the 
second great object of his mission—annexation, and they give a 


lengthy and moderate discussion of the subject in almost every 


aspect. December 10, Austin wrote Wharton?: 


1 Jord., file 279 
2 House Ex. Doc. 35, Vol. 2, 24 Cong., 2 sess., 26-27 
3 Diplomatic Correspondence of Texas, file §2. 
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Public anxiety is unabated on the subject of ant 
The opinion in favor of that measure is much more 
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tions progressed, were such as to invite diplomatic chess play, and it 
soon began. If the mother-country of Texas would not cultivate 
sufficiently cordial relations with her runaway children, England and 
France might; and if the guards of the treaty portal refused to open 
at their request, some other entrance to the old home might be found. 
It may have been that the Texas diplomatists were not as smooth and 
wary as Van Buren and Forsyth, but they soon showed themselves to 
be resourceful. In the instructions by Acting Secretary of State 
Henderson to Minister Hunt, quoted in the last paragraph, the argu- 
ment is suggested to Mr. Hunt that 

in the event of [the refusal of (?)] that Government to receive 
this country into the Union either as a State or asa Territory it may 
become necessary for Texas to form a l'reaty of \mity and Commerce 
with England or some other European power which would forever and 


1e United States from enjoying any of 


entirely preclude the people of t 
fits resulting to Texas from the richness of her soil, commerce, 


be very forcibly impressed particularly 


the bene 
etc et These reasons may 
upon the Representatives of the Northern States from whom we may 
expect to meet the greatest opposition, because should Texas be attached 
to the United States the immense consumption of those articles principally 
manufactured in the Northern States will more than compensate for the 
additional strength which its annexation will add to the political influence 
of the south 


\ little further along in the same document Henderson advises 


Hunt as follows: 


In the event that there should be doubts entertained whether a treaty 
made with this Government for its annexation to the United States would 
be ratified by a constitutional majority of the Senate of the United 
States you are instructed to call the attention of the authorities of that 
Government to the propriety and the practacability of passing a law by 
both houses (in which it would require a bare majority) taking in this 
Country as a part of her Territory, this' law could be passed, (provided 
Congress has the power to do so) based upon the vote of the people ot 
lexas at the last election but in framing such an act great care should be 
used in order to secure all of the rights of Texas and its citizens as fully 
as you are instructed to have them attended to in any treaty which may 
be made, if' such an act is passed you can give that Government the 
fullest assurance that it will be approved by this Government and people. 
But inasmuch as this is rather a novel position you will speak of it with 
great prudence and caution. 

This is the first definite suggestion which I have been able to 
find of the expedient made so familiar by its later use in securing 
annexation when the method by treaty had failed. The instructions 
of Austin to Wharton, November 18, 1836, indicate the possibility 
of a second available string for the annexation bow, but it is only 


' So in the original, but this word should have begun a new sentence 


by a somewhat uncertain implicatioy Whartor to use his lis 
cretion as to the proper mode of bringing t] hefor. 


the executive or Congress t mav be that the us 


‘ Congress*” is inadvertent, and that tl eaning \Whart 
shall simply use his discret n seeking 

by the United States Senat This 
improbable It is more likely that th ilternat for f \ust 
express n re tlects th i ra fre 
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and in either case Wharton is t se his 

which he shall proces 
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plated contract eN 
place he even savs that anne 
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national agreement than in its tecl 

States or the Republic of lexas 
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another document originating in a quartet 
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said 

You are doubtless aware that th people of Texas, by a ilmost 

imous vote, have expressed their desire to be admitted nto our nfedet 
acy, and application will probably be made to nye for that rpose 


In my opinion, congress ought not even to entertain ( t 


in the present state of the controversy 


Che report made by the Senate ( t n | f Relation 
to which tl 
tion that when Texas has establish: 


with all the attributes of sovereient nd indepet 


of recognition and of annexation may safely | nt l to ( 
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be overcome Their desire was unchanged; but enthusiasm was giv- 
ing way to circumspection, and they were learning to curb their 
ecagermmess Five months were suffered to elapse before Hunt, who 
was now sole minister of Texas at Washington,’ took up the matter 
officia vith the United States government. But, before this phase 
f the movement can be considered, it becomes necessary to explain 
the difficulties I have mentioned; and the most serious of them, I 


need hardly sav, arose from the growing opposition of the North to 


to the time of the Texan revolution, the influence of slavery 


: in the political and social development of Texas had been of some 
nportance, but it had not had the effect which historians have 
usually represented. The colonization of Texas was but another 
wave of the same tide of expansion that had already carried Anglo- 


\merican civilization westward over the Alleghenies and across the 


\lississippi The causes of it had little connection with slavery. 
The friction with Mexico brought about by the antislavery legi 

n of the Mexican government served for one or two brief periods 
to retard the growth of the colonies, but it disappeared before 1830 


ind plaved no appreciable part in bringing on the revolution. Neither 


« } ] 

was terial help given Texas from the United States in the 
course of the revolution the result, in my opinion, of any systematic 
thought for the expansion of slavery. The principal motive that 
carried “ volunteer immigrants "’, as they were called, to Texas dur 
ng the latter part of 1835 and the first part of the following vear is 
well illustrated by an anecdote published in the Tewvas Almanac tor 
1861 (p. 75) and attributed to General H. D. McLeod. It is to the 


that when Ward's battalion. which had been raised in Georgia, 


efter 
S ssing through Montgomery, Alabama, on its way to Texas in 
he ( f 1835, it paraded for recruiting purposes \ flag at the 
head ¢ Ce n bore the ott Fexas and Libert but, as 
hi rched along the street, a wit ong the bystanders 
sugygeste that the words be changed to Pexas, Libert ind Land 
s the tshell la aware that e will 
tf e in the opinion just stated: and, while ums are 
expos not polemic, I regret that the | ts oi this paper 
bi tense ! position It is my intention to publish ere 
ne a statement of the evidence by which it is determined; but the 
subject 1s irge for adequate treatment here and must therefore 
be passed over for the present. 
Che struggle for annexation, however, centers about the slavery 


but here again the point of view of our historians, it seems 


Wharton had left the United States soon after recognition was secured 


« 
Siavery. 
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to me, has often been incorrect Slaver 

the success of the movement. On the contrat t alon 
opposition which came perilously near preventing, for — t] 
no one can estimate, the acquisition of Texas G 

to the westward extensio1 ‘ 


promotion of toreign interests 


annexation goes without s 

have votes enough for that in either house of Congress. 7 - 
1] 

can hardly be interpreted otherwise than as a tt th. 


toward expansion whicl 


and against which the brave energ f John Oun \dams and the 
matchless eloquence of Clav and Webster were arraved in vain Ha 
there been no slavery in Texas, tl triumph would have beet 
achieved with less than half the strugg] H 

either country, there would have been 1 struggle at all If the 


application of Texas had but cor a few vears earlier, it is probable 


that recognition and annexation woul ive n secured in qui 
succession and with comparative cas he sk: T issue would 
then have so complicated the process: nor is it to be supposed t 


the risk of war with Mexico would have proved to be anv effe 
hindrance. The recent Panama episode is tea¢ Ing us a great 
about ourselves, and I cannot believe that in the twenties and thirties 
yf the nineteenth century we were essentially different 

\s the hands pointed, how: 
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be overcome heir desire was unchanged; but enthusiasm was giv- 

g way to circumspection, and they were learning to curb thei 
cagerness ive months were suffered to elapse before Hunt, who 
vas now sole nister of Texas at Washington,’ took up the matter 


offic with the United States government. But, before this phase 

f the movement can be ce nsidered, it becomes necessary to ¢ xplain 
the difficulties | have mentioned: and the most serious of them, | 
need hardly say, arose from the growing opposition of the North to 
SiIaVCT\ 


Up to the time of the Texan revolution, the influence of slavery 
the political and social development of Texas had been of some 
portance, but it had not had the effect which historians have 
usually represented. The colonization of Texas was but another 
wave of the same tide of expansion that had already carried An 
\merican civilization westward over the Alleghenies and across the 
\lississipp1 he causes of it had little connection with slavery. 
Phe friction with Mexico brought about by the antislavery legisla 
he \Mlexican government served for one or two brief periods 
to retard the growth of the colonies, but it disappeared before 1830 
ron the revolution. Neither 


and plaved no appreciabie part 1n Dringing 
was the material help given Texas from the United States in the 


course of the revolution the result, in my opinion, of any systematic 


thought for the expansion of slavery. The principal motive that 
carried “ volunteer immigrants ”, as they were called, to Texas dur 
ne thr ‘ irt of 1835 and the first part of the following vear is 
ve Ilustr by an anecdote published in the Teras A 1 fot 
ISO! 75 nd attributed to General H. D IcLeod It is to the 
effect tha ] Ward's battalion, which had been raised (eorgia 
Ss eh \Montg \labat on its wa Oo lexas 1n 
he I 835, it paraded for recruiting purposes \ flag at the 
] ( n bore the tt lex is ind | bet but is 
he t rched along the street, a wit a ong the bystanders 
suggest t the rds be changed to “* Texas, Liberty, and Land 
S 1 S ‘ tter in a nutshel la aware that some will 
er from me in the opinion just stated: and, while mv aims ar 
expositot t polemic, | regret that the limits of this paper 
rbid any defense of my position. It 1s my intention to publish ere 
long a statement of the evidence by which it is determined: but the 
subject is too large for adequate treatment here and must therefore 
he passed over tor the present. 
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rht of petition relative to slavery. The personality of Adams 


the ri 
and Calhoun, the two great leaders who stood over against each other 
in this opening fight,’ is a sufficient guaranty of the honesty and 
strength of the convictions that clashed. It is, in fact, devotion to 
their faith, religious, political, and social, that has given the Teutonic 
stock world-wide supremacy. Though it has often inspired the de- 


termined champions of error, in the long run it has alwavs made for 


truth and right 
g 
The issue of annexation was thus involved from the outset with 
that of the nationalization and expansion of slavery. The occasion 


brought the most extensive use of the right that had been challenged 
so far as it applied to this distinctive Southern institution—that 


our history has ever witnessed; and when the stream of petitions 


relative to Texas began to pour in upon Congress, it mingled with 
a similar stream of those praying for the abolition of slavery in 


the District of Columbia. Along with the petitions came legislative 


me subjects. Che 


resolutions from various states relating to the sai 
profoundly stirred: and this sudden mani- 
festation of unfamiliar forces threw most of the political leaders into 


a state of absolute terror. Even Jackson adopted an attitude of 


ntirely foreign to his nature, while Van Buren studied the 


situation and trimmed, and Clay, “ thinking too precisely on the 
event ’’, was driven to fatal irresolution. 


Those who have gathered their knowledge of the relations of the 
Republic of Texas with the United States from the standard his- 
tories rather than from the sources will probably have the impression 


that a harmonious outery for recognition and annexation went up 


from the slaveholding states as soon as the question was presented. 
Tl his message to the 


There was, however, one notable exception. In 


South Carolina legislature near the end of the vear 1836, the retir- 


ing governor, George McDuffie, protested strongly against any action 
on behalf of Texas. After a ringing argument in favor of guard- 
ng the mestic institutions of the state against outside interference, 
he went on to extend the doctrine to the case of Texas. Che ex- 


pressions in his message most in point are as follows: 


I have looked with very deep concern, not unmingled with regret, 
upon the occurrences which have taken place during the present year, in 


various parts of the United States, relative to the civil war which is still 
in progress, between the republic of Mexico and one of her revolted 
I have not forgotten the Missouri Compromise, but I am inclined to think students 


of American history will agree that the real beginning of the ‘‘ irrepressible conflict ”’ 


was in the struggle over the right of petition with reference to slavery 


Ss 
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provinces. It is true that no country can be respons le for the sympa 
thies of its citizens ; but I am nevertheless utterly at a loss to perceive what 
title either of the parties to this controversy can have to the sympathies of 
the American people. If it be alleged that the insurgents of Texas are et 
grants from the United States, it is obvious to reply that, bv their voluntary 


expatriation, under whatever circumstances of adventure, of speculatior 
of honor, or of infamy, they have forfeited all claim to our fraternal 
regard. . . There is but too much reason to believe that many of thet 
have rone as mere advent Irers, speculating on the chances of estab- 
lishing an independent government in Texas, and of seizing that 
mense and fertile domain by the title of the sword But be this 


may, when they became citizens of Mexico, they became s ect to the 


constitution and laws of that country ind whatever inges the Me 
can people may have since made in that constitution and those laws, they 
are matters with which foreign states can have no concern, and of w 
they have nor ght to take cognizance I trust. therefore, that the state 
of South Carolina will give no countenance, direct or indirect, open or 
concealed, to any acts which may compromit the neutrality of the Unitee 
States, or bring into question their plighted fait If we adi 
lexas into our union, while Oo in st waging war ag st that 
province, with a view to re-estal er supremacy over ve s 

the very act itself, make ouselves a party to the war Nor can we take 
step, without incurring this heavy responsibility, unt Mexico herself 


shall recognize the independence of her revolted province 


The part of tl 


Committee on Foreign Relations in both the House and the Senate 


lhe House committee brought in a favorable report, which was 
adopted,? and the nature of which is suffici ted bv tl 
t 
following extract: 
The committee fully agree with his excellency on the propriety and 


sound policy of the government of the United States maintaining a 
neutrality with all foreign nations, and especially with Mexico in her 


contest with Texas; and that we are the last people who should se il 


example of impertinent interference with the internal concerns of other 
states. . . . South Carolina cannot consent, under a supposed idea of 
self-interest, to violate the sanctity of the law of nations, ort t ne rality 
which should always be guarded by the United States towards a foreig 
nation engaged in an internal struggle. Under the present circumstance 

to ac knowledge the indepe ndence of Texas ind recelve eT nto this 
union, could be no less than a declaration of wan against Mexico, and of 


doubtful policy to the older slave-holding states 


These documents have been referred to thus at length b 
among other reasons, of the exceptional nature of the argument 
coming from Calhoun’s own state, the very citadel of the slaver 


interest, and especially from such a champion of that interest as 


1 Niles’ Register, LI, 242, 273 
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George \lcDuffie. lo those who believe that annexation was due to 
slavery alone, it should be profoundly instructive 

The Senate committee made an unfavorable report, which was 
idopt by nearly a unanimous vote. The report was presented 
by Ex-governor James Hamilton, who soon became identified with 
Pexas: but it contains nothing that stands out sufficiently for repr 

In the interval between the act of recognition and the proffer 


of annexation, the Texas minister at Washington, 


studied the situation, and made voluminous reports Phes« of 
great interest and value in following the tortuous course of th 
idmunistration as it sought to make up its mind. April 15, 1837, 


Hunt wrote to Henderson from Vicksburg. Mississippi*, that he 


thought a secret agent should be sent to England to purchase a 


treaty there with valuable commercial concessions. Recognition by 
England, he thought, would guarantee annexation The South was 
so ardent therefor that failure would dissolve the Union, and _ the 
Northern politicians would vield before going to that extremity. He 


that nothing had so increased the zeal of Southern 
politicians for Texas as the question of John Quincey Adams in the 
House whether it would be in order to present a petition from slaves. 
v this act one of their worst enemies had helped them more than 
‘the most studied movements ” of their best friends. Open negotia 
tions with Great Britain would probably prevent annexation by 


with the Abolitionists, and action should be 


provoking a paper issu t 

taken in a wav that would cause as little excitement as possible: for 
+ + — 7 4 

fanaticism would temporarily overrule the wisest measures. But 

the Northerners were a law-abiding people; and if a treaty of annex 

ation could be secured, the trouble would all be over. He added, 


by the way, that, having secured recognition, and not expecting 


ction as to annexation for the time, he thought it might 


be best for him to visit Thomas H. Benton, who could do Texas 
re si ce in that respect perhaps than any one else in the United 
States 
McDuffie afterward became an ardent annexationist. As senator from South 
Carolina, he voted for th int resolution in 1845 and made pne of the strongest argu 
ments in its favor that the occasion called fort! Relative to this, Dar Webster 


course of a controversial tilt with McDufhe in the Senate, July 28, 
the United 


and I 


remarked, in the 
1846: ‘*I think the most powerful argument ever addressed to the people of 


States against the annexation of Texas was from the Governor of South Carol 


g 
think the greatest speech in favor of it was made by the Senator from South Carolina— 
mt persor ] ’ See Congressional Globe, 2Q ¢ ong., I sess., 1154. 
A , LI, 277 
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tainly be adopted \ question 
cated that the British govern 
or would agree to it, was ans 
the letter including the s 
obtained They showe that 
pay of the debt of sixt ol 
english subjects. These extr 
munication dated Alay 7 1 
Catlett sent a cop t a letter 

lay 2, and which serves t 
opportunity for an portant 
thanked the Secretarv very | 
been Given, and Said that this 1 
do btiess strengthes the f 
tor ts parent nwealt 
nited States er! ent th 
he ICCCPLEE wh 
such an undesirable cons 

danger that the British gover 
tures to lexico and that | 

yt the t ing, it might be real 
He excused himself for asking 
Vv setting Fort t] eT) < 
by etting 1 th the ieep 
naturaliv feel concerning the 
obtaining any direct informa 

copy of this letter Catlett exp 
letter to call the attention ot 
as important to the United St 


In respect to it were identica 


such information as he « 
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Fors was doubtless sorry that he had allowed the cat to peep 
it the bag he was holding, and the letter of the Texas 
chargé must have cost the Secretary of State at least one sleepless 
nioht ( +] tt n ft t 1 hi ] “h r detailing 
nign atic went on to recount, Mis despatch Of 7 detailing 
the course of the affair, that the next day (May 3) he had a note 


from the chief clerk of the Department of State asking him to call 


at his convenience, and that he presented himself at the office the 
sam rning. As he entered, Mr. Forsyth, who was just leaving 
the room, saw him and invited him to an interview, which had evi- 


dently not been intended for that morning, and a very interesting 
colloguy ensued. Forsyth said he thought Catlett had better take 
back his letter; that some expressions in it, though their use was 
ustified, might lead to future misunderstanding. He referred espe- 
arent Commonwealth”. Catlett replied that the ex- 


pression was not meant to indicate that Texas owed its origin to the 


United States government, but was intended only in compliment, 
since the Texans were nearly all natives of the United States, and 
since they had adopted the same form of government and the same 
institutions as those of that country. But Forsyth “ said that it was 


an expression which would still be made use of by the enemies of the 
administration and by all such as were inimical to the United States 
and to lexas;—that all correspondence in relation to lexas wouid 
probably be called for next winter by congress, and that, while the 


best feeling and wishes for the prosperity of Texas were cherished, 


it behooved him to be careful to make no admissions, which might 
be interpreted as showing an undue interest in the success of our 
revolutionat le” lo this Catlett answered that he knew 

the situatior United States was a delicate and embarrassing 
one, and that it was by no means [his] desire to render it 

re so, but that the identity of interests between the countries was 
so str FY and apparel and yx ted so cleat to the United States 
preventing Great Britain fr negotiating for the purchase of 
bexas, that... | he could not but encourage the hope, that some 
ass would be given t his} Government, that if any 
neg s were opened between Great [britain d Mexice the 
United States w ld imn eal tel intertere | vhat wa could 
we interfer asked Forsyth distinct ntimating replied 
Catlett to the British Govt that the United States could never 
consent to Great Britain’s obtaining possession of Texas Forsyth 


suggested, “ Great Britain in return might sav the same to us ”; the 
answer to which was, “ If she did, it would be easy to reply that the 


United States would make no such attempt, that she had already 


acknowledged the separate exist ; 
Republic but that if it wet he ‘ < 

of Texas to be adinitted into this a 
properly respectes ( stem 

arcument nd ad nd | revth nt +} hia] 
argument ended, and orsvth w 
was one of common interest. he had 1 lea that Great 


accept the \lexican iter or that 1 VerTture 


Texas had come from that country; tl 


unicate all informa le ( vive that t 

lexas, but he could express 1 pinion as 
be pursued by the United States that notwithstar C 
us ties by which the people of the 1 ntries wet 
bound together, it was necessary that the inter rse | 
Governments should be carri nas if there sno] 
tionship between them ;—that som f tl pressions 
Catlett's] letter might be referred 1 ns 
showing that an undue interest had been t ! the | 


of the United States in the affairs of Texas at 
returning it to .. hin Catlett 
cause, as he explained, its purpose 
assured Forsyth, with a refreshing assu 

inexperience alone lad prompte V1 
was at an end. In his letter t Her rson ( atictt t] 
obtained information r. ( 


that Great Britain had been app 


\ 
Anotner ¢ 1 ( ( 

25 and reported at he 1g 


every exertion to keep down the estinr 


strong effort would be made by t South t 

by the ensuing Congress He s rsvth |] 
Congress had not tied nas 
already have been taught t 

merce The despatch closed t 
persons in the United States regarded 5 

clear t the savacious ne 

that country had so far « pt . ts ] 


as to have made co on cause with 1 is a 


of Texas could prevent the ties between ther 


strength a 
ment of Texas “ should be regulated bv too s 
to the established principles of international law 
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\s to the delay in proposing annexation, the correspondence goes 

to show that it was due to the refusal of the United States authorities 

to entertain the proposition so long as Mexico persisted in attempting 

to reconquer Texas. A despatch from Hunt to Henderson, dated 

Vicksburg, May 30, 1837', states that Forsyth had distinctly so de 

scribed the attitude of the administration. It can scarcely be 


doubted, however, that the refusal was due still more to the fear of 


On July 11, Hunt reported from Washin 


accorded an interview with President Van Buren, and had expressed 
. to hi the hope f nearer relations between the | nited States and 
lexas than mere diplomatic intercourse Phe President had replied 
Wal vith dignity, and at length, but the letter reveals in what hi 
Salk rlittering generalities Hunt re irked that n 
accordance with his instructions fri the govet ent of Texas, he 
would commit himself no treaty stipulations until he was advis 
furthet 
said that, while he had first 
1] he had fina be e col 
vince inister was Phi 
an uuthern states to the danger ot 
losing an unbroken line of resistances 
to al thought the people south of 
the P tion of the Union to the loss of 
as had « n terests rigin 
and his I 1 S ag f fanaticism on the subject of slaver 
the \ l force their gover ent to ad pt the Texans, or w ] 
creat v os. He was sanguine that the administr: 
tol ld be compelled t ike annexation a “ leading issu 
Hunt then proceedes define the attitude of cet p 
mel 1 describe n general tet s, the whole situatior 
had ered the the and his triet 
expectee to be decide he Stile t Texas la ralsc 
of S hern preponderance in the councils of the Unio1 


fluence was in the northern and middle states, but was dominant onl 
in Massachusetts and Vermont; his opposition had_ solidified the 
South warmly for Texas. The Cabinet was said to be sectionall\ 
divided on the question of annexation, but Hunt had it on go 

authority that Woodbury would support the views of the President, 


which would give Texas a majority of one. Clamor about financial 
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= 
dad ed and ul 
1 uncertain publ 
l 
ic sentiment in tl 
tl the Unit | 
ted States. 

oton- +} 

~ Nat h 
iL ile had been 


troubles had been weakenu om the ackKs 


and Pennsylvania, where the President 

recent events seen 1 ominous I deteat n tl soutl rvtl 
depended on his course as to slavet nd nothing else w 1) 
there so much as hearty support of annexat Hunt | { i 


it not unwise to encourage 


| 
gested also th 


of annexation should come before the 1 + ( ore 


some efficient and able perso 
the non slavel qaing s es 
+1 
Ster and the ci cs | 


alt a pri = T ~ 

Tecone est ] 

terference It offer 

nited States val ) 

that might develo] Sul 

of commercial t1 

tiones allt be = 
in the prt ct h 

country. If exas remaine niles 

tween the two countries 9 
Annexation would insure the nited St 
Mexico, and might contribut: 

frontier of the two countries he questi 


of national honor, humanity, and justice 
had been marked bv constant violation of treat blig 


licentious revolutions, 


TIouse Ex. Doc. 40, 25 2-11 


administration under whose spices it enter 
t 
efficient, and it 1 ple I rent rect 
and having influence with tl 
States, would be st portant tot 
cause He advised iValllst pt 1 t rt 
“known .. as Northern fanat t ( 
indeed, our main support 

\ugust 4, 1837,' ca the long 
in a formal « inicat ft Hlunt t 
ister sketched the histor that 
annexation because ot Its shi 
with thi nited States. He g 
and by shameful mistreatment of it 
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had not thereb forfeited all claims to the re spect of the Govern- 
ents oT Cl ized nations 

\ letter from Hunt to R. A. Irion’ written the same day reported 

this formal opening of negotiations to the government of Texas. 


Che minister said that he still hoped for annexation, but the course 
of the official newspaper (the Globe) had not been encouraging. 
Hunt’s friend and relative, John C. Jones of North Carolina, who 
rht to influence him 
to support annexation, but had failed. Blair's private opinions were 


n favor of it, but the President had instructed him to be neutral for 


a time Van Buren would favor the most popular course as soon as 
he ascet ( what it was 

\ugust 10, Hunt wrote Irion* concerning the proposal made six 
days before ‘| thought it best to sav nothing of the slave question, 
which as you know is more important than any other connected with 
the subject of annexation”. The President of the United States 


seemed anxious to suppress the desire which Hunt had shown to 


mate trends 


tush on the movement: and one of Van Buren’s 
ad urged the deferring of the project so strongly that a show of 
resentment had been required in order to get md of him. This 
gentleman was told by Hunt that, if annexation failed, the President 
and his advisers would be responsible for the result, which might be 
fatal to the Union. The Texas minister remarked in passing that he 


himself was ardently attached to the Union, and that he thought 


annexation would prolong, if not perpetuate it. His fears concern 


ing Van Buren’s attitude led him to suggest that Irion should address 
a proposal for annexation to some member of Congress to be pre 
1 to that body. The name was to be left blank for Hunt to fill 


in when the occasion came for the use of the document. A postscript 


lated August 11 said that Hunt had just ascertained Forsyth to be 


storical facts recited by Hunt and by expressing the hope that the 


of recognition would lead Texas to cherish close relations with 

United States and abstain from connections detrimental to that 
country. The proposed acquisition of territory would be different 

1] ma ( esponde eof Texas, fle 726 Iri n succe led J. P. He 
lers s secreta f stat 

[61 728 

Ho Ex. Doc, 40, 25 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 11-13. The refusal of the proposition 


violently opposed to annexation 
Not till August 25, did Forsyth reply to the proposal of annexa 
tion. His answer’® disclaimed at the outset anv unfriendly spirit 
toward Texas This was followed up by declining to look into the 
while perfectly clear, was not in direct terms, but only by impli atior 


from anv the United States had ever ma is 

the absorption of an independent sovereignt It lved als 
question of a war with Mexico, to which country thi nited State 
was under treaty obligations that preclude 

posal for future consideration 


The rejoinder of Hunt,’ which was dat Septembet r 


| 
Mex can indepet ence Na | ~ 
as great a breach of treaty ol ns 
United States claimed to act could be a \ “" i 


the protfered annexation. ndeniablyv, 1 t] 


power had as much right to dispose of tl f it to another 


as to dispose of a part 1exas not ter mcder vations 
low any special foreign policy becaus first 
by the United States and if its relations sl 
seriously to affect the interests of that count thoug t 
would be unreasonable after the offer of c 
declined. But he assured the Secretar State ¢ 
the President of the Unit States, that the pr pt ar is 
rejection of the proposal would not be charg 
Six davs later Hunt wrote Irion* that he hoped a 1 ut 
be introduced in one of the houses of Congress 
regular session that w exas ; 
terms on which Texas sought admissior 
motion to accept the terms would be pted th | : 
President would add his appr 

lor t a vear t] 
ale of « ilternating hopes : 
ation gradually on the decli (ctober 20, 1837, Hu 
that the state of the question was elicate ' ne . ~ 
cess seemed to depend o1 war between the nit “1 
Che friends of the measure, taking their cue f1 the t 
the Cabinet, were begging fot 
while Hunt himself was urging 
by delay He had threaten 1, im ¢ 
friend of Van Buren’s, to ask the Texas ¢ 
but a communication so hedged about with s 
even state its substance in the despatch indu to 1 ( 


the next da October P. \\ (51 ~ 


Movement for the Annexati 
that the negotiations 101 the pu ‘ tor 
Texas to the assistance of Hunt yrote "I 1 t 1 
House Ex, D 40, 25 14-1 
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ntaryv note, in which he said that the annexationists were then 


ding much on Clay to lead the fight for the measure if th 


i t 


Cabinet continued its equivocal course; and he made the interesting 


ation by the way that Hunt’s letters would show “ that even 


ld fanatic \dams 1S committed for the acquisition 


Hunt, in a letter of November 15 to Irion,’ represents 


l-orsyth as being then “a warm advocate for the measure of annexa- 


tion and tor having it accomplished as early as possible “. The 
friends of the measure were increasing very fast in the west. Hunt 
was informed that there was not a single dissentient in the Illinois 
cle egal Senator Allen of Ohio favored the measure. So. did 
both the senators from Michigan personally, and they promised to 
do so officially if their constituents could be reconciled to it. But 
December 7, Grayson reports to Houston that “there is no solid 
which t la hope that thi casure can now 
€ carried . . both parties here are afraid to move in the matter 
tor tear of losing popularity in the North 

Qn January 4, 1838, was initiated the atten pt, so often suggested 

in the letters of Hunt and Grayson, to accomplish annexation by Con 
gressional action. Naturally the work began in the Senate. There 
were tound the most determined and aggressive chan pions of the 
measure; and initiative by that bodv would not see too great a 
departure trom the well-trodden paths of diploma It should be 
ybserve n tact that the in does not seen for the I ( te have 
cont action b the indepen entl the re it) 
making power, but only such a step as would force the hand of the 
nwilling executive and push him into negotiations. On the day 
named, Preston of South Carolina introduced in the Senate a resolu 
tion sounding the now famous political war-cry of “ reannexation ” 
and asserting the desirability and exp diency of resuming possession 
ot Texas, which was declared to have been * surrendered ” in 1810. 


nths later he spoke for two hours in support of his resolu 
lhe paralyzing effect of the subject is sufficiently illustrated 
fact that, though the Senate has never been famous for 
sittings ’, when he sat down there seemed to be no one else 
hed to say a word. Walker, however, was not present. 
the resolution was taken up again and tabled by the decisive 
24 to 14." How the question of annexation was raised dur- 
same session in the House, and how it was dealt with will 


further on. 


] 
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1 
By the end of 1 S38, Hi eg 
for annexat hopeless. © firs | 
lh dad Ce | cs ‘ 


asce rtained the views of tl i nist! 

in Congress, and he wrot« ng 

the measure is utterly impra 

His despatch is a confidential! 


of the situation \fter remat 


been the settled pol 
instructions of Secretaries of State ( 
Forsyth to ministers in Mexico sl ed « 
the President and several of the | 
But hampered as they are by their party trammels on the one 
and their treaty obligations with Mexico on the other, by the fur 
opposition of all the free States, by the fear of incurring the charge of 


false dealing and injustice, and of involving this country in a war 
which they are now doubtful whether they would 

majority of their own citizens, and which would be at once bran 
their enemies at home and abroad as an unjust war, instigated for th 
very purpose of gaining possession of ‘Texas and for no other, theydar 
not and will not come out openly for the measure, so long as the relativ. 


position of the three parties continues the same as it t present 


Hunt then goes on to sa that he ha 
declaration of war by the United States ag 
finally become altogether improbabl lf tl nited St 
Texas ", he savs, * the proposition sl 
true policy now, in every aspect 
the subject. and leave it for th g eT! 
consummation of a measur t 
more desired by them, the less s 
selves.” Describing the situation in Congress, | | 
that Preston's resolutions will 
In the course of a confidential conversation, whi | id wit Nir 
Clay, a few days since, he assured me that he was friendly to the annexa- 


tion of Texas, but that in his opinion, the time had not yet arrived whe 


the question could be taken uy n congress with ly proba tv of 
tions upon petitions still continue daily ring 


from the North and East 


ess. Pet 


SO ( Mes WTILtel a 
ationists have just been revived bv a report of prospective « nees 


in the Cabinet and the recently developed uneasiness of the 


of the movement in detai 
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tration over the probability of a treaty between Texas and Great 

Early in February Hunt writes again,’ this time in a most hopeful 
strain. He has been led to believe that the United States govern 
ment is on the point of taking active steps toward annexation. Ina 
strictly confidential interview with Calhoun, saving the privilege of 
communication with the Texas government, he has learned that the 
administration is considering the policy of despatching a private mis 
lexico to secure thx acqurescence of that country in the 
annexation movement. Calhoun has just received a note from a 
member of the Cabinet which leaves little doubt that the mission 
would result favorably, as information lately obtained would prove 
Hunt is of the opinion that the unusual energy of the government is 
due mainly to the fact that he has intormed Forsyth of his intention 
to ask to be recalled. 

But the prospect of a revival of the movement was not realized. 
In March Hunt wrote* that he was gratified to receive instructions 
from President Lamar to show no further solicitude for annexation, 
and a few days later he reported* that several members of Congress 
from the south had expressed their intention, if Texas was not 
annexed to the Union, to “ advocate its annexation to the slave 
holding states’. March 12, he wrote* that, in his opinion and “* that 
of many distinguished gentlemen from the South ”’, unless Texas was 
annexed, the Union would soon be dissolved because of Northern 
interference with slavery in the south, which annexation would pre- 
vent by giving the South preponderance in the Senate. “ Domestic 
slavery’, he said, “in the United States and Texas, must, from 
various circumstances, stand or fall together.” The failure of 


annexation would be at the risk of civil war in the Union, “ for the 


fanatical spirit of abolition is unquestionably on the increase ”; but 


t] 


1e success of the measure would so check that spirit as to give the 


slaveholding states “ pe rfect security 


\Mleanwhile the House was engaged in a vain struggle to keep 
back the question, which was seeking entry by the door of petition. 


Chis door to legislative consideration it had been sought practically 

to close against whatever might serve to promote the agitation of 

the slavery issue, but this could not be effectually done with men like 

John Quincey Adams in the House. The recognition of the inde- 

pendence of Texas in March, 1837, had brought the subject of 
' February 3, Diplomatic Correspondence of Texas, file 744 
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P. Garrison 
raw the proposal for annexation, and this was done ctober 12. 
\t the end of the vear the presidency of Texas passed from Houston 
to Lamar, who was strongly opposed to annexation, and who so ex- 
| self in his first message to the Texan congress. <A joint 
‘esolution of that body, approved January 23, 1839,’ ratified the 
withdrawal of the proposition. The people of Texas gave consent 
silence, and the first stage of the movement was over 


GEORGE P. GARRISON. 
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1. Alexander Hamilton's Notes in the Fed Conzent f 


In the Hamilton Papers, now in the ibrar f Congress, | 


found some folio sheets containing rough notes in Hamilton's writ 
ing, but without date, place, or descriptive heading \ penciled 
note on one of the sheets, evidently written at ter da me to 


believe that the lines might be some notes of bates Cor 
vention of 1787 for framing the Const 
enabled me to find a corresponding note in tl Sol It 


was then a simple matter to spell out the H 


and speaker, and the result is now published. Fr: ntat the 
notes are, they add something to the known record of tl tes 
and possess a general as wel 

The general interest lies in this: t 


recorded by Madison, such as Madison's own 1 


and they add to the notes made b fadison it ni rot 


Further, they offer a test of the accuracy lison’s pet n 
only one instance do they seem to point 
Gerry's reniarks on June 8, 
too having separate views ft 
the Umior Che statement w t 
Gerrv’s meaning, for tl egislat 
experiences with the western country we 
the remark. The version given by Hamilt 
States will arise which cannot b yntt 

The personal interest is greater. Few met ere bett 
than Madison to take notes, for he had long been a cat 
of government, and in his closet and his experienc: 
Continental legislature had recognized the great evils of 
Confederation and the ecrving need of a surrender b 
some of their powers, at least sufficient to create a self-s 
central government Che notes of his researches on feder 
tems long passed as Washington's, because a copy in Was! 
manuscript happened to be found before the Madison original 
to light. Yet Madison’s studies had produced almost a « 


attitude of mind, in which his learning threatened to neutralize |} 
energy in urging definite reforms for definite evils. His influenc: 
the Convention was small, in spite of the many times he took part 
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the debates; and it was exerted rather through others than through 


hims« This attitude made him the best possible recorder of the 
debates, as he was in a receptive frame of mind, not tied fast to one 
or a small number of propositions, but ready to study what others 
had to propose. The result is to be seen in his “ notes ’’, which could 


only be surpassed in merit by a full record of the proceedings. 
Hamilton's experience had been different. His service at head- 


iarters during the most trving vears of the Revolution had given 


him a grasp of the inherent weakness of the Confederation that was 
improved by his service in the Continental Congress. He approached 
the question of reform from a more practical side than that of Madi 


son, and this made him the more intent upon a special reform to 


t the difficulties he had felt in field and in Congress. Hence his 


leaning to monarchy, a position that could not be acceptable to the 


Convention any more than it could be to the people of the United 
States His notes were taken on the days when the central gov- 


ernment was under discussion, and he has added “ notes’ and “ re- 


marks” that clearly indicate his own ideas, something that a reall) 
good reporter, like Madison, would not have done. The personal 


‘ement is therefore stronger in these few notes than in the whol 


Madison s record. WorRTHINGTON CHAUNCEY Forp. 


I. NOTES FOR JUNE I, 1787. 


[ HAMILTON. ] [ MADISON. 


1 — The way to prevent a ma- 

jority from having an interest to 

oppress the minority is to enlarge 

the sphere. 

2 — Elective Monarchies turbu- If [Executive Power] large, we 

lent and unhappy — shall have the Evils of Elective 
Monarchies (Charles R. King, 
The Life and Correspondence of 


Tn <88 
Men unwilling to admit so Rufus King, 1, 588.) 


decided a superiority of merit in 
an individual as to accede to his 
appointment to so preeminent a 
station 

If several are admitted as there 
will be many competitors of equal 
merit they may be all included — 
contention prevented —and the 
republican genius consulted — 


I Situation of this Country 
peculiar — 
1 With the exception of the first, these excerpts are from Zhe Writings of James 


Madison, edited by Gaillard Hunt, Volume III 


{ 
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II ‘Taught the people an erva 
sion to Monarchy — 

III All their constitutions op 
posed to it — 

IV — Fixed character of the 
people opposed to it — 

V— If proposed twill prevent a 
fair discussion of the plan. 

VI—Why cannot three execute? 

—Great exertions only requisite 
on particular occasions 

— Legislature may appoint 
dictator when necessary 

—Seeds of destruction Slaves 
— [ former Continental army struck 
out] might be safely enlisted 

— May appoint men devoted t 
them —and even bribe the leg 
lature by offices 

Chief Magistrate must be fre« 

from impeachment 


extent — manners 

Confederated republic unites 
advantages and banishes disad 
vantages of other kinds of gov 


ernments 
rendering the executive inel 
gible an infringement of the right 


of election — 


peculiar talents requisite for M' Bedford was strongly o; 
executive, therefore ought to be posed to so long a term as seven 
opportunity of ascertaining histal- years. He begged the Committee 
ents—therefore frequent change - to consider what the situation of 

Princ 1 Che further men are’ the Country would be, in case the 
from the ultimate point of im first magistrate should be saddled 
portance the readier they will be on it for such a period and it 
[to] concur in a change should be found on trial that he 

2 Civilization approximates the did not possess the qualification 
different species of governments ascribed to him, or should lose 

3 — Vigour is the result of sex them after his appointment 
eral principles — Activity wisdom Vadison, III, 63-64 


— confidence — 

4 — Extent of limits will occa 
sion the non attendance of re- 
mote members and tend to throw 
the government into the hands 
of the Country near the seat 
of government —a _ reason for 
strengthening the upper branch 
and multiplying the Inducements 
to attendance — 


for V 
America 
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Il. NoTEs FOR JUNE 6, 7, AND 8, 1787. 


Sent: 

A free government to be pre- 
ferred to an absolute monarchy 
not because of the occasional vio- 
lations of “erty or property but 
because of the tendency of the 
Free Government to interest the 
passions of the community in its 
favour public spirit and 
public confidence — 

Re: When public mind is pre- 
pared to adopt the present plan 
they will outgo our proposition — 
They will never part with Sover- 
eignty of the state till they are 
tired [?] of the state governments 


beget 


M' Pinkney. If Legislatures 
do not partake in the appoint- 
ment of they will be more jealous 


Elections by the 
state legislatures be better 


1an those by the people — 


Pinckney 
will 


the 


com- 


Danger that 
juent 


Executive by too fre 
munication with the judicial may 
corrupt it They may learn to 
enter into his passions — 

Note \t the 

the duration of 
there will be always an 
in the National situ- 


which 
the 


period 
terminates 
Executive 


awful crisis - 


ation 
Note The arguments to prove 
that a negative would not be used 


us to prove that 
would not 


would go so far ¢ 


the revisionary power 
be exercise d 

M' Mason — The and 
sword will be in the hands of the 
utive struck out] — legisla- 


purse 


1 One great defect of our Gov- 
ernments are that they do not pre- 
sent objects sufficiently interesting 
to the human mind. 

1—A reason for leaving little 
or nothing to the state legislatures 


The State Legislatures also he 
said would be more jealous, and 
more ready to thwart the National 
Gov', if excluded from a partici- 
pation init. (P. 107.) 

He differed from gentlemen who 
thought ‘that a choice by the 
people be a better guard ag* 
bad measures, than by the Legisla 


( ) 


tures. 


The purse and the sword ought 
never to get into the same hands 
whether Legislative or Executive. 


(P, 


I10. ) 


Principle 
ture 
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will be that as their objects are 
diminished they will be worse 
composed — Proper men will be 
less inclined to participate 
them — 


‘ 
ckinsor 11 — He would have the state M' Dickinson had two reasons 
legislatures elect senators, because for his motion 1, because the 
he would bring into the general sense of the States would be better 
government the sense of the state collected through their Gover 
Governments et ments ; than immediately from the 
11 — because the most respect wished the Senate to consist of 
able choices would be made the most distinguished characters 
icters Kely to ¢ eller ted 
y the St eg i es. thar 
iny tne 
Note Separate states may give 
stronger organs to their govern 
ments and engage more the good 
will of Ind : — while Genl Go 
Consider the Principle of M' Pinkney thought 
Rivalship by excluding the stat ranch ought to be permanent 
Legislatures ndependent ; and that the met 
er ft \ e re ered more so by 
rece tne t 
le State re 
W 1 t 1d 
conte it ) e el ) 
| t 
_— General government could not [t npo e for one power 
know how to make laws for every to ervad the extreme part yt 
part — suc h as respect agricudlure the ‘ » a to carry ¢ 
etc, istice to thet P. 12 
= particular governments would Phe State Legislature ilso 
have no defensive power unless let uught to have some means of de 
into the constitution as a Consti fending themselves ag” enct 
tuent part -_— ments of the Nat’ Go \nd 
vhat bette ve provide 
t in the zg go the l me s re 
I or rather to make thet icon 
tituent rt of, the Nat’ I 
sniic 


[June 8, 1787.] 


Pinckney — For general Nega- He urged that such a univer 


tive — sality of the powe! [to negative 
all laws which they sh* judge to be 
improper] was indispensably nec 
essary to render it effectual x 


I21. 
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Gerry Is for a negative on He had no objection to author- 

paper emissions — ize a negative to paper money and 
similar measures. (P. 123.) 

New States will arise which New States too having separate 

cannot be controuled—and may views from the old States will 

outweigh and controul — never come intothe Union. ‘They 


may even be under some foreign 
influence. (/é7d.) 
W ilson— Foreign influence may 
infect certain corners of confeder- 
acy what ought to be restrained — 
Union basis of our oppos and 
Ind [ependenc e] 


III. NorEs FOR JUNE 6 AND 8, 1787. 


PRINCIPLES 


I Human mind fond of Com- 
promise 
Maddisons ‘] heory 

[wo principles upon which re- 
publics ought to be constructed 

I that they have such extent as 
to render combinations on the 
‘round of Interest difficult 
Il by a_ process of election 
calculated to refine the representa- 
tion of the People 

\nswe! There is truth in both 
these pring iples but they do not 
conclude so strongly as he sup- 

The Assembly when chosen 

will meet in One room If they are 


drawn from half the globe and 


will be liable to all the passions 
of popular assemblies 

If more minute lin are want- 
ing others will supply them — Dis 
tinctions of Eastern middle and 


Southern states will come into 
view; between commercial and 
non commercial states Imagi 


nary lines will influence ete Hu- 
man mind prone to limit its view 
by near and local objects — 

Paper money is capable of giving 
a general impulse — It is easy to 
conceive a popular sentiment per 
vading the E. states — 

Observ: large districts less lia- 
ble to be influenced by factious 
demmagogues than small — 


Hlamilton' s 


Note is in 


true but not so generally as may 


some deg 


be supposed — Frequently sma 
portions of the large districts carry 
elections An influential den 
agogue will give an impluse to 
the whole Demagogues are not 
always ¢nconstderable persons 
Patricians were Ire lently dema- 


gogues 
and a less active 


them — 


Arithmetic 
portional influence’ in 
(,overnmen 


Pensyl. and Delaware may have 


rivalshipin commerce and influ- 
ence of sacrifice dela 
If there be a negative 1G G 
vet f a law can iss thro 
ill the forms of S (it w 
lire torce to rogate it 
Butler—Willa man throw afl 
his property and confide it to 
government a thousand 
fant? 
\ 
M Lansing Nifew] 
proposes to draw re resentat yn 
from the whole xdv of peo 
without regard to S[tate] er- 


eignties 


Subs proposes to reserve the 
state Sovereignties 
Powers Different Legislature 


had a different obje t 
Revise the Confederatio 

Ind. States cannot be suppose: 
to be Wliling to 
States — 

State of New 
have agreed to send 
this ground 


York would not 


Notes in the Fi 


Characters are less known 


members on 


a consolid: 


a 


Nationa 


171-172 


(;,over! 


( 
‘ 
aif 
it 


‘ I 4 
nterest taker 
| June 8, 1787 
Bedf ono pro in ise de vo | 
(;,ener vea mut for it re the 
(;,ener ( | a 
is there ( rel ferest 
\\ rove 
i State t the 
He w 
was restr 1 to ents of 
their t ( 9 
\ 
vpeing ¥ 
N. York w 1 me ‘ 
curred in sending d 
onvention, if she l sed 
} ra ¢ 
the deliberations we to turn o1 
of t! State and 
P 


104 


In vain to devise systems how- 


ever good which will not be 


adopted — 


If convulsions happen nothing 
we can do will give them a direc- 
tion 

Legislatures cannot be expected 
to make such a sacrifice — 

The n forming a 
system trom theory apt to be mis- 


wisest men 


taken 
he present national 


ment has no precedent or experi- 


govern- 


ence to support it 
General opinion that certain ad- 
ditional powers ought to be given 
to ~ongress 
Patterson 
with powers 
2 accords with sentiments of 
the People 
If Confederation radically de- 
to return 


1—plan accords 


fective we ought to our 
states and tell them so 

Comes not here to sport sentl 
ments of his own but to speak the 
sense of his Constituents 

States treat[ed] as equal — 

Present Compact gives one Vofe 
fo each state. 

alterations are to be 
Congress and all the 
tures 

\ll parties to a Contract must 
assent to its dissolution 

States collectively have advan- 
in which the smaller states 
participate — therefore in 
dividual rules do not apply 
government 


tages 
do not 
Force of will 

not depend on proportion of repre- 
sentation — but on 

Quantity of power — 

— Check not 
ge[ne]ral government of commu- 


necessary ih a 


nities — but 

in an individual state spirit of 
faction is to be checked — 

How have Congress hitherto 
conducted themselves ? 

The People approve of Congress 
but think they have not powers 
enough — 
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And it is in vain to 
what will not accord with 
[sentiments of the people]. 
172.) 


propose 
these 


itself totally 
novel. ‘There is no parallel to it 
to be found. 

an augmentation of the 


The Scheme is 


powers of Congress will be readily 
approved by them. ) 

He preferred it because it ac- 
corded 1. with the powers of the 
Convention, 2 with the sentiments 
of the people. Ifthe confederacy 
was radically wrong, let us return 
to our States, and obtain larger 
not them 
I came here not to speak 
but the 


ments of those who sent me 


powers, assume our- 
selves. 
senti- 


(Pp. 


my own sentiments, 


172—17 3.) 

art: of Confederation 
giving each State a vote — and 
the 13" declaring that no altera- 
tion shall be made without unani 
What is unan 


unan! 


mous consent. 
imously done, must be 


mously undone. r. 


Its efficacy will depend on the 
quantum of power collected, not 
on its being drawn from the States, 
or from the individuals. (P. 174. ) 

But the reason of the precau- 
tion [a check] is not applicable 
to this case. Within a particular 
State, where party heats prevail, 
such a check may be necessary. 
( id. ) 


Do the people at large com- 
plain of Cong'? No, what they 
wish is that Cong* may have more 


173.) 
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power! th proper powers 
Cong? will act with more energy 
and wisdom than the proposed 

it Leg Siat t oy lewe 
number Pp. 174-175 


— body constituted like Con 
gress from the /ezmess of the 
numbers more wisdom and en 
ergy — 

than the complicated system of 


ve ) t \ i 
Virginia 
d stant We tra 
— Expence enormous 
180 commons 
~ ‘ ) 
go — senators 
ug it | 


Wilson Pointsof Disagreement 


I 2 or three One 
branches 
2 Derives au 
horityfrom from states 
People 
3 Proportion of Equality 


Sullrage 


4 Single kx 
ecutive Plura 

5 — Majority to Minority to 
yvovern 

6— Legislate in partial o 
all matters ects 


} 


ot genera 
Concern - 


7 Negative - None 


8 Removeable on application 
by Impeacn olf majorityot 
ment Executives 
o- Qualified Nega 


tive by Ex- None 
ecutive 

10 — Inf[erior]. 
tribu 
nals None 

11 — Orig[inal]: 

Jurisdic- 

tion in all 

cases ot None 
Nat : 

Rev — 

12. NationalGov- to be ratified 
ernment to by Legisla- 
be ratified tures — 
by People 


\ N 
\ 
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km powered to propose every 
thing 
to conclude nothing 
Does not think state govern 
ments the idols of the people 
hinks a national 
government will be a favourite of 


competent 


ne people 
plaints from every part of 
States that the purposes of 
government cannot be answered- 

— Inconstituting a government 


not merely necessary to give 
proper powers but to give them 
to proper hands 

l'wo reasons against giving ad 


aitional 


First it 


powers to Congress 


does not stand on the 


authority of the people 
Second — It 
juality 


sasingle branch 


ine the poison of a 


overnments 


Lord Chesterfield 


Commission to be obtained fora 
me er of a small province — 
Pinkney 
Mr ] swortn 
NI Ra ( py | Spirit of the 
be e in :avour of the Virginian 
We r owers but if we had 
) e oug not to scr ‘ 
| June ro, 
NI ld SO Bre ich of compact 
one article releases the whole 
lreaties mav st e violated 
> e states under the Jersey 
appellate jurisdiction not suffi- 
cient because second trial cannot 


be had under it 
Attempt made by one of the 
greatest monarchs of Europe to 


equalize the local peculiarities of 
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P. 176 


0978 

179 

/ 


M‘ Randoly 
on tne point 
1787. ] 

A breach of the fundamental 
compact by a 


would cer 


principles of the 
part of the 
tainly absolve the other part from 
their obligations to it (P. 210.) 

The proposed amendment to it 


society 


[the existing Confederacy] does 
not supply the (?. 
212.) 
. . of what avail c’ an appel- 
late tribunal be, after an acquittal ? 
P. 332.) 
It had been found impossible 
for the power of one of the most 
absolute princes in Europe (K. of 


omission. 


| 

il 

of 2 
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their separate provinces—in which France) directed by the wisd 

the Agent fell a victim of one of the most enlighte 
id patriotic Minister Ne 
et 21 


M' Pinckney ' is of opinion that 
the first branch ought to be ay 
pointed in such manner as the 
legislatures shall direct 

Impracticable for general 
lature to decide contested ele« 
tions 

\ Nov! JUNE 20, 1787 


Lansing Resolved that the La moved 
powers of legislation ought to be ‘*that the power ot eL 
vested in the United States i: e vested in the U. States in ¢ 
Congress — oress r. 227 

- If our plan be not adopted 
will produce those mischiefs whic] 
we are sent to obviate 

Principles of system 

| | iality of Re] resentation 
Dependence of members 
Congress on States 

el 6) long as State distinctiol 
exist state pre} idices will operate 
whether election be \ 
peop 

If no nteres ) If t were ey 
need of af f ot ere te 
st t ‘ 
yf é tne 
¢ ) re ere 
ver ) ‘ ) 
rginia 1 Delaware 1 
Will Genera (over ] t ) 
have leisure to ex ( te ¢ 
iws - ) 
\\ 1] (,overn ent ive \\ the mel the 
the necessary ntormation cTa L.es ture el 
Wil States vree to ludg 
render ? 


Let us meet pubis opin 
and hoy e the progress of sentiment 
will make future arrangements 
— Would like my [ Hamilton 
system if it could be established 
System without example 


M’ Mason Objection to grant 
ing power to (Congress arose trom 
their constitution. 


This note is on the same sheet as the notes for June 10, e } . -- 


fied as belonging to that date 


/ 
cu 
CK 
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Sword and purse in one body 


[wo principles in which Amer- 
ica are unanimous 

1 attachment to Republican 
government 
2 to two branches of legisla- 


Military force and in- 
compatible 


—~Will people maintain a stand- 
ing army ?— 
Will endeavour to preserve 
state governments and draw lines 
trusting to posterity to amend — 
Martin — General Govern- 
ment originally formed for the 
preservation of state govern 


ments 


()hbiection to iving power to 


Congress has originated with the 


I of the states interested in 


Real motive was an opinion 
that there ought to be distinct 
governments and not a general 
government 


If we should form a_ general 
government twould break to pieces 


for common safety instituted 

a General gover([n]ment — 

Jealousy of power the motive - 

People have delegated all their 
authority to state governments — 

Caution necessary to both sys- 
tems — 

Requisitions necessary upon one 
system as upon another — 

In their system made requisi- 
tions necessary in the first in- 
stance but left Congress in the 


Is it to be thought that the 
people of America . . . will sur- 
render both the sword and the 
purse, to the same body. . .? 
(Pp. 230-231.) 

In two points he was sure it 
was well settled. 1. in anattach- 
ment to Republican Government. 


2. in an attachment to more than 
one branch in the Legislature. 

P. 222.) 

The most jarring elements of 
Nature... are not more in- 
compatible that[n] such a mix 
ture of civil liberty and military 
execution P. 2 


32.) 
see pp. 232-233 
Gen' Gov' . . was instituted 
for the purpose of that s ipport 
[of the State Gov |. (P. 233-) 


it was the Legislatures 
not the people who refused to 
enlarge their powers. 

otherwise ten of the States 
must always have been ready, to 
place further confidence in Cong 

‘ people ot America pre 
ferred the establishment of them- 
selves into thirteen separate sover- 
eignties instead of incorporating 
themselves into one ( JOid. ) 


people of the States hav- 
ing already vested their powers in 
their respective Legislatures, etc. 
(P. 234.) 


legisiatures 

in equal voice 

i 
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second instance to assess them- 
selves — 


Judicial tribunals in the differ would be viewed with a 


ent states would become odious jealousy inconsistent with its use 
— fulness Tbid. ) 
If we always to make a change 
shall be always in a state of in 
fancy — 
gas States will not be disposed 
hereafter to strengthen — the gen- 
eral government 
M Sherman - Confederacy 
carried us through the war ; 
Non compliances of States Ong. US taro the wal 
owing to various embarrassments , 
Apoiogy 10 the da € 
Why should state legislatures _— ply with the Contederat 
be unfriendly ? B+ 233 
State governments will always — 
have the confidence and govern. 4" 
ment of the people: if they can friendly f 
not be conciliated no efficacio 
government can be established 
Sense of all states that one 
PYanch is sufficient In none of the tificatio 
the want of two cne e¢ 
or complained of 
If consolidated all treaties wi lo const ite the State 
be void would dissolve 
/ 
State governments more fit for Ka State é ( 
low al legislation customs ! } ts ( S ! cre 
et m e! 
VI. Nort Pi y FOR Dera F | 6, 19 
I Every government ought to have the mear ¢ 
II — Combinations of a few large states might ve 
II Could not be abused without a revo 
II Different genius of the states and different con 
body 
NOTE Senate could not desire [?] to pro! te 
II] Uniformity in the time of elections 
Objects of a Senate 
To afford a double security against Faction in the house of r é 
tatives 
Duration of the Senate necessary to its Firmness 


Information 
sense of national character 
Responsibility 
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2. Some Papers of Franklin Pierce, 1852-1862. 
First Installment. ) 

The following letters were found among the private papers and 
correspondence of President Franklin Pierce. For access to these 
papers and permission to publish such as are here presented grateful 
acknowledgments are due to the custodian of the originals, Hon. Kirk 
D. Pierce, nephew of President Pierce, an able and well-known 


e in Hillsboro, N. H., the early home of the Presi- 


lawyer residing 


dent. The letters were copied, edited, and contributed to the Review 
by P. O. Ray, Instructor in History and Political Science of the 
Pennsylvania State College. 
I. EpmMuND BuRKI O FRANKLIN PIERCE (UNSIGNED Copy 
Confidential. WASHINGTON, April 9, 1852. 


My dear St 

I came to this city about one fortnight ago on business connected with 
patents, now pending in Congress. And since I have been here I have 
had very considerable opportunity to learn the sentiments of politicians 
in relation to the next Democratic nomination for the Presidency. The 
three most prominent candidates for the nomination are Cass, Buchanan, 
and Douglass. Gen. Cass I think now has most friends although it seems 
to be the general impression that he can not get two-thirds of the Con- 
vention. Next to him Douglass is the most prominent. He has a good 
share of the Northwest to back him. After the Indiana delegation has 
given one vote for Gen. Lane they will go in for Douglass. So Wm. R. 


Brown tells me who is one of the Delegates at large. ‘Tennessee and a 


portion of the Kentucky Delegation I understand will early come in to 
the support of Douglass. On the other hand, Mr. Buchanan seems to 
have but very little support out of Pennsylvania. Therefore, the struggle 
will be between Cass and Douglass. ‘The old experienced politicians here 
are of the opinion that it will result in the defeat of both. Then of 
course the Convention will have to look about for a candidate among 
those who are not candidates directly for the nomination. Among these 
are Marcy, Dickinson, Butler, and Lynn Boyd, who are talked of. ‘The 
two first will not unite the vote of N. Y., although the latter is very popu 
lar at the South. Gen. Butler a high-toned chivalrous and sound man 
seems to be under a cloud here in consequence of the fact that Benton 

1See Ay 


terms in the House as a representative from New Hampshire, and had been Commissioner 


pleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography. Burke had served several 


of Patents from 1846 to 1850. Shortly after Pierce’s inauguration Burke became a bitter 
enemy of the administration, often attacking its policy in the columns of the New Hamp- 
shire State Capitol Reporter. So bitter was his assault upon Douglas and the administra 
tion at the time when the Nebraska Bill was pending in Congress, that Douglas replied 
in a long letter, which appeared in the columns of the New Hampshire Patriot and State 


Gazette (Concord), the organ of the administration in that state 


Si WWE / 


Blair, and that clz 


possible for him to survive this prejudice, 


N. H. Patriot has 
seems to be the « 
perhaps of Judge 
formidable candid 


) 

her 
a) j 
ass of 


} 


} 


noice 


Now in my judgmen 


allow your name t 


a chance of the n« 


In casual conversati 


of Franklin 
oliticians 


been too fast in puttir 


of nobody exce 


t of ine 


would suit the South and they have invar 


Iam boarding with Col 


cratic Convention 
He tells me that 

ference to Cass or 
boarding with me 

knows him 
would be more ge 


also talked with | 


Democratic faction 


that you are amor 


your friends in rel 
what you would 

nomination. You 
accept Unless y 
vocable, I think y 


Presidency is con 


| do not of cou 


for the Presidency 


of. If they shall 


should be | it forward as a 


You will see b 


up in the Baltim 
Cléar oF 


Rantoul, Cleavela 


allow vou 


Brigh ul And 1.4 
ate 
t if at the pert 
o be used as aco ) ( 
mination as any man | 
on | nave asked soutne 
\ 
B roo | le 
, and Vs e t oO 
a majority of the 
Do viass | ere the 
from Florida, by the eo 
I believe he is a Whi But 
nerally cceptal i¢ 1 rse 
lovd, \I ( iro New 
Sin that State wo l te | 
ig the very robable candidate 
r name t t ed t the rig 
But I must say frankly that you have rt bee 
ation to thiss ect I in 1 
do or consent to e other 
1 hold out the ide t t there 
our determ t10 ever » ace 
ou sho ld iv that vo ce 
erned in the hands of y Irie 
rse think it prudent to \ 
until the three ] ) ¢ 
I 
all be defeated 1 the Co 
a compromise « didate 
y the proceedings in the House 
yre Convention) that our ticke 
The very general idea tl 
nd, and others, hope to rega 
on of Butler, kills off 


cratic party by the electi 


fore, in my firm b 
I shall be here 

has run away. 
Gen. F. Piere 


1Charles G. Athe 


V, Burke to Pierce, Ju 


eliel t 


until 


e 


f 
rton, ¢ 


Ine 


I] 
it 
Ky 
\\ 


I do not 1 
the frees er f N. } d 
\ ure t tie 
| nt Myr \therto! 
eTn 
{+ the S | ve 
| beleve 
tor the l’re lency, if 
you 
n to the 
ho 
‘ f rre 
bur dest Ylara 
nd 
fory rd a candidate 
dat re first disposed 
\ nw 10 wed 
t tne N tre o1ier°rs, 
1 tion the Demo- 
| his prospect Ther 
Meme he /.a/riot has started off in a wrong track 
GM the ist of May | think I see our client Brown 
\ ylirs tr ly. 
New iampshire thor Gag Resolu see 
a 6, 1852, p. 114 
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Il. FRANKLIN PreERCE TO EDMUND BuRKE (UNSIGNED Copy). 
ConcorD, Apl. 13, 1852. 
My dear Sir 
I received your letter of the gth inst. last night and desire without 
delay to acknowledge it with my thanks. I am quite surprised that you 
should speak of my not having been free enough with my friends upon 
the subject of your letter. I wrote to Atherton as I thought and felt.! 
What more had I apparently to say? Judging from what you say and 
what others have written within the last fortnight, the aspect of things 
has materially changed. The writing of that letter was a source of much 


dissatisfaction to my personal friends. But I deemed it a matter [of 


duty ?] as things then presented themselves one of which I alone could 
judge. My heart was full of gratitude to my State as it had been many 
times before, to overflowing but it was at the same time more full of de- 
votion to the party and I did not believe that N. H. or the National party 
had anything to gain by having my name in the list of aspirants. If you 
and my other discreet friends think (without reference to me personally) 
that the pride of our State, the success of the cause can be subserved by 
the use of my name then you must judge for me in view of all the circum- 
stances. I wrote yesterday to my old friend French,’ but hope he will 
confer with you and Norris* and Hibbard‘ and Peaslee’. 1 said to him 
in a hurry but more and more fully than I can say here. I must leave 
the matter to my friends at W. looking, as I am sure they will, to what 
s my duty and what may be the best interests of the party. 

It is now 1 o’clock at night and I am in the midst of an important 


trial. Ourclient Brown ran discreetly. Write me as soon as you receive 


Your friend 
Hon. Edmund Burke, [FRANKLIN PIER« E. | 
Washington, D. C 


P. S. I keep no copy and wish you would forward me one for I may 
need it in coming time While I leave myself to my friends, they would 
desire me to keep my record clear, even if I had no such desire myself. 


Tuesday night, 2 o'clock. 


At a ratification meeting held at Concord, June 10, 1852, Colonel John H. George 
of Concord is reported to have said: ‘* Or the 8th of January last the Democratic State 
Convention of New Hampshire unanimously presented the name of General Franklin 
Pierce to the people of the nation as a candidate for the highest office in its gift 
Immediately after the action of the last State Convention, General Pierce wrote his letter 


to Mr. Atherton declining to be a candidate for the Presidency and declaring that the use 


f his name in any event before the Democratic National Convention would be utterly 


repugnant to his tastes and wishes. . .’’ See the Patriot and Gazette (( oncord), 
June 16, 1852. 

2 Probably William H. French, aide-de-camp on General Pierce’s staff during the 
Mexican War. 

Moses Norris, Jr., U. S. senator from New Hampshire. 

‘Harry Hibbard, a representative from New Hampshire. 

Charles H. Peaslee, representative from New Hampshire, 1847-1853. 
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I suppose by this time you have heard of the result of the deliberations 


of the National Democratic Convention and have become ‘‘ calm as a 


summer’s morning’’. I think we did right in putting K on the 
ticket You know he is Buchanan’s bosom friend and thus a great and 
powerful interest is conciliated. Our nominations also please both wings 
of the Democratic party in New York hey were content with slaying 
each other and both will cordially unite on you If Scott is nominated 
the great battle-ground will be in New York and Pennsylvania he 
slave states will fall into our laps like ripe apples. I think your election 


is certain but I remember while I express my opinion, that all things 


pertaining to humanity are uncertain and therefore y« pon W ym the 
great honor has fallen must not be too elated or sanguine You 1 t 
prepare yourself for the result, whatever it may be I think you will be 


elected because all cliques of the democracy are united on you as they 


were on Mr Polk 


I wrote you to send your minutes for a biography It is wanted 
immediately. Perhaps I may not be able to stay at Washington long 
enough to prepare it and pe rhaps you may not desire that I should do it 


If not, Gen. Peaslee will do it well and I will see Dr. Hebbé and tell 
him to translate it at once into German I am anxious to get home to 


Concord on account of a certain event. May it not be best to postpone 


the election of Senator until fall? If you are elected will you not then 
desire the election of your own first choice among the candidates? In 


that event would not Mr. Atherton' be the best man for you in that 


body, through whom the administration can speak? In the event of 


your election I, or one of the candidates, shall be glad to defer to your 
wishes I have no doubt the Democratic members of the Legislature 
will now so far consult your wishes as to postpone the election, if you 
desire it 

I shall remain a few days at Washington on business at the Patent 
and Pension offices, and while I am here I will do all I can to arrange 
things for the coming campaign 

Jamin correspon lence with Kossuth and through Dr. Hebbé can do 
something with the foreign population. Kossuth has great influence with 
them and will naturally suppose zthout any assurance that a northern 
administration will sympathize more with the popular movement in 
Europe than a southern or Whig administration. Kossuth should be 
invited to New Hampshire, but should receive nothing from you but 
courtesies and civilities. I am also acquainted with the editor of the 


leading German paper in the United States and have promised to se¢ 


V EDMUND BURKE TO FRANKLIN PIERCI 
BALTIMORE, June 6, 1852 
Dear General 
Charles G. Atherton, reélected to the Senate in November, 1852 Lied Novem 
ber, 1852 


him on my return 


these channels I expect to set ou so 
| 
Gen. F. Pierce 
VI Nb | PIERCI 

Confidential 
Hon. Franklin Pierce, W ASHIN June 8, 18s 
My dear Sv 

I write to-day in relation to é 5 to ( \I 
Houston, Chairman of the Committee of Way Me i me veste 
day that he had been informed on good authority, that you were hostile 
to me, in fac i. my enemy When was here \ ist, | i ette 
from a gentleman in New Hampshire fo yf e ie t 
that the cause of it was some article in the Arg d Spe yr 
consequence e you were O} posed to my ele e be re 
ceiving this letter, I had written to you my ter in re to 
prospect ts for the Presidential nominatio ind ed yo eply 
the frankness and confidence expressed in the latte é r once to 
treat the intimation I had received as an idle ediately ‘ 
an intimate friend and relation of the gentleman who t wrote 
addressed a letter to me inform me t tit Ww take ind t t vo 
were not unfriendly to me But the t ition fro the ( rman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, wpon which I had s ed there wa 
one of my personal friends from N. H. leads me to ect t some r 
has not understood your relations wit ‘ give i wrong 
pression in regard to them or that have n le 
true spirit which has dictated your letters to me ve e! 
interview at Newport I believe that you have been repres to 
Mr. Houston But however it may be, I have 1 yuubt you w é 
the frankness to say honestly and truly what your sent ents tow ( iT 
are If they be even as Mr. Houston has bee mer “ 
no difference in the humble support I shall give to your no ' | 
shall do all inmy humble power to secure your election That I owe to 
the great cause to which I have always been attached. But it may make 
some difference in the course I ought to pursue » accon that very 
objec Se It is more than probable that I sha be fixed ol ) ass e the 
editorial work of the Unron' newspaper during the canvas seem to 
be the almost unanimous choice of our party Congress for that po 
But the consciousness that we are not friends 1 that wa ding t 
elevate my personal enemy to the White House, might dampen 1 ! 
in the conflict, although I should do my best to prevent it Vhese « 
siderations, if they are founded in fact, would render it very improper for 

17 Washington Union (daily See VIII, I B 14, 155 
117. Burke was campaign editor of the 'mion during the late mt fiSs 
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me to take charge of the Uvvon. rhe heart of the editor of that paper 
should go into the conflict with no secret sadness nor grief But for the 
good of our cause, which mus¢ triumph in this contest, I should not 
the editor of the Union if our relations are really such as have been inti 


mated to me since I have been in this city. 


From the first moment I saw the prospect dawning for you, I have 
done my utmost to accomplish the great result. Your nomination was 
effected precisely as I supposed it must be if at all I never had but one 
opinion about it But I claim no credit to myself n br nging about this 
result All your friends from N. H. did all in their power to accom- 
plish it My extensive acquaintance with the politicians of the Union 
gave me, perhay Ss, some advantage over other of your friends. ‘There 


was not a delegation in the Convention in which there were not more or 


less members with whom I was acquainted I have a pretty extensive 

acquaintance with leading German politicians, and editors, both native 
{ 

and naturalized. These were of some benefit to us, and I shall avail 


myself of this acquaintance to bring the foreign vote so far as possible to 


the support of our cause. 


(nd finally whatever may be said and done by jealous and rival poli 
ticians in N. H. their calumnies cannot shake my stand ng with the 
Democracy of the Union. Most of them will have to work hard as | 


have done before they attain to the same position before the country at 


large. I have been free and full in this letter. For your good and that 


of our cause we ought to know how we stand in relation to each othe A 


~ 


I may not get into any position which will in the remotest 


degree affect unfavorably our great cause, which mus¢ now triumph, or it 
will fall not to rise again for a quarter of a century 
Your nomination is received with great enthusiasm It unites all 


lence n 


factions of our party and seems to inspire every one with confi 
SUCCESS 


I am, very truly your friend etc, 


O FRANKLIN PIER 


ai 
_ 


WASHINGTON, June 10, 1852. 
My dear Si 
Yesterday Mr. Ritchie’ placed in my hands a letter from Robert G. 
Scott, Esq., of Richmond in relation to your answer to his letter addressed 
to the different Presidential candidates. I handed the letter to Gen. 
Peaslee to be communicated to you in the belief that it might be of some 
use to you in framing your reply to the letter of the committee appointed 


to inform you of your nomination. 
Thomas Ritchie, editor of 7%e Washington Union. 
This committee consisted of J. S. Barbour, J. Thompson, Alpheus Field, and 


Pierre Soul Che letter of notification referred to is still in existen 


Al 
in Order that 
NI KI 
Gen. F. Pierce 


/ 
The western men re sO 
votes upon t River and Harbor 0 . ( , 
which the newspaper has collected 
this is a matter which it would be expedient for vou to consider in vo 
reply. ‘The western men think the Whigs will argue to t yple that 
you will veto a// bills whatever for the provement of Harbor nd 
Rivers, which would make your election an uy sine nm the We 
On the other hand some western el ers, ling D i 
ardson of Illinois and Dunham of Indiana, think it w not hurt \ t 
But those who think it will injure yo n the West, sav that if in vour 
reply to the Committee you could in some gener »ohra logy y that 
you entered publi: life dur ng the eventi adn stration of (ts ] 
son whose principles you have ever maint ne , referring t . ‘ 
ipon Internal Improvements, but finally coming down yn the Balt 
more platform, as your true position, it would be we Thev sav they 


can stand up to a man to the principles of Ge Jackson on that subject 


but they cannot fully to the doctrine of Mr. Polk’s veto messave Yo 


can and will weigh these matters carefully and de erately and ike 
such. reference to them as you deem expedient or none at 
Ihe ratification meeting in this city last night was the rvest | ever 


saw here Messrs. Cass, Houston, Lane, Da nd_ others ke 
Father Ritchie’ made a few remark These fact yw that our rty 


are thoroughly united and determined to w 


By judicious management all the foreign po ition in be brought 
to your support Dr. Hebbe the disting ed Swedish lar, lett for 


N. York yesterday to address the German societies in that city He 


also written to many of the leading Gserman editor 1 Pennsylvai ind 
elsewhere And this morn ny I received rospectus fora new paper 
in the Welsh language to be pu shed in Pottsv si It w e the 


first one in the United States It endorsed H | \\ H es, 


Secretary of State for Pennsylvania 


Hon. Franklin Pierce: 


Nay Pap y \ \ 
Yours truly, 
VIII FRANKLIN Pr ND ( 
( N H 
Wy dear 
I returned from my journey to-day to answer your letter 
of June 8th wh I found an hour among a lars kage av 
my arrival. 
In the first place I should like to know M° Houst thorit t 
without that, I will proceed to set matters right far as we are | 
Thomas RK of t 
?Either this letter, or the 1 . 
error wever, f y afew de 
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cerned. I can state distinctly, that the charge that | am yr. enemy has, 
so far as I know, no foundation in any act or word of mine. I had 
heard prior to the receipt of your letter in April that you were evidently 
unfriendly to me, and that if I desired to be brought before the National 
Convention, my first object should be to conciliate you. I uniformly 
replied, 1st, That I did not seek to be a candidate ; 2d. That if it were 
otherwise, I would not turn on my heel to conciliate any man; and 3d 
hat I could not conceive that you were hostile, because I had always 
inderstood our relations to be of a friendly character Your letter of 
April assured me that I had not misjudged and I supposed that we under 
stood each other 

When I was informed of the controversy between yours¢ lf and Mr 
Butterfield,’ I expressed my deep regret, but was determined not to be in 
any way involved in it I have not read the articles on either side, but 


rd your first article freely commented on, and stated that if you had 


a general assault upon the politicians of Concord, charging them 


inder the influence of corporations and desiring to dictate to 


other parts of the State, such charges were groundless and unjustifiable, 
and in this I think few true men would differ with me. You have never 
been assailed by me. No act or word of mine justifies the charge Now 


for the authority! What is charged and by whom ? 


I have received several letters from different gentlemen in relation to 
the ‘‘@/n/on’’* and matters connected therewith. \s I understand the 


matter, it is a subject about which it would be neither politic nor just for 


me to speak. The democratic party have nominated me hey have 
presented a platform upon which I am willing to stand. I would not 
presume to enlarge or narrow it. The manner in wh., and the instru- 


mentality through which, the nomination is to be sustained, must be left 
entirely to others. I shall not attempt to control, nor shall I, as at pres 
ent advised, permit myself even to suggest. 
I thank you for your frankness. It is the only way to maintain 
proper relations between friends personal or political. 
Your frie nd, 


FRANK PIERCI 


IX EpMUND BURKE TO FRANKLIN PIERCI 
WASHINGTON, June 14, 1852. 

Hon. Franklin Pierce 
My dear Sir, 

I have deferred answering your letter of the 14th inst. until I could 
see Mr. Houston and learn from him the author of the intimation which 
he made to me and to which I referred in my letter of the 8th inst. I 
have not been able to see him until to-day, and I made enquiry of him in 


relation to the matter. He says he can not now recall to mind the per 


' Editor of the .Vew Hampshire Patriot an fe Gazette, published at Concord 


” 
\ 2See VI, Burke to Pierce, June 8, 1852, p. 115 
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Ww O s 1 gave their co tenance to corporate n ence 
| ‘ tate ents were not ] shed in the Argus unt ey 1 rst 
ec to iead de ocrats out ot S ivan Co. Ww a in 
tne I believe the to be true, and | stand bv the truth without fear 
or yr from any n If the records of various corporations at Concord 
ind the history of our ist legislature does not bear out what I| savy, then 
Iw retract, t there is no power on earth that w make me retract 
what I believe to be true | know a great many of the soundest and best 
demo t New Hampshire concur with the Argus and with myself in 
t S eliel The \rgus is sustained n Ss controvers\ prec ely the 
Sa es whi t sustained fifteen vears ago, when d the co 
d yrt d encouragement of yourself and vour venerated father 
t has not changed on this matter of corporations It did not move or 


change when the Patriot, and a large portion of the Democratic Party 


gvave vay onthe W not Proviso (nd t will stand by its prin es 
and flag, if it stands al yne, no matter by whom it may be denounced 
But | ive dwelt longer on this topic than I intended 

Before this reaches you, you will have learned that Gen. Scott has 
been no ated. The nomination of Graham, with the platform, will 
gene Ly nite the Whigs of the South I think, with Gen. Scott's great 
and un ted military services, it will require some effort on the part 
of the Democracy to beat hin I am afraid our friends ] een all too 
contid t of success They seem to take it for granted that we are to 
carry the election I « tt learn that they are doing 1 I hey are 
not going into the combat with the promptness and energy which the 
occasion demands I do not think our Central Executive Committee is 
made oft the right sort of men Robert McLane of Baltimore S 
Chair He is a man of talents, but I think he has not the industry 
nor the practical experience necessary for getting up good political tracts 


Dr. Gwin is also a man of ability and good sound sense, but he has too 


much Calitornia business to attend to {nd Messrs. Edgerton and Penn 
[?] yf the House, are neither of them the right sort of men for such 
dutie 5 Ww devolve on the Executive Committee Ten day igo | 
pia ed tne hands of the Committee a pro ositio wit regard to the 
esta ment of a Wels per in Pottsville, Pa I had secured a letter 
from Co Hughes, Secretary of State of Pennsylvania, with regard to the 
subject, and also communications from other gentlemen of that State 
| sed the matter would e attended to, but so far from t t, on 
M \ t Mr. Per >] told me the Committe / rear / 
() ( ere see ) ik the ittic 5 to e won without hgnt og 
id some oO t to opserve the effect of Scott s nomina- 
tio d am satisfied that it will very generally unite the Whig party 
Many of the de evgates trom the soutn are now 1n the ty, and | find t t 
t ot ttor ind the nomination of Gr in is removed 
tne ) ns to Scott 1a ose Whig politi ns 1 ( ongre , who 
have not so far co te themselves against Scott that ey cannot 
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before he sent it away to be published. It was very well, but not s iffi- 
ciently full and strong on some points. Chere is also a sketch of your 
life for sale at the book stores prepared, I understand, by Lester of New 
York lhat is too expensive. We want a strong pointed biography in 
pam] hlet form to be widely circulated by members of Congress And 
we want also a good likeness of you None has yet appeared If you 
had sent me a daguerreotype engravings from it would have been on sale 
ten days ago We want a biography to be translated into German \s 
| shall leave the city as soon as I can close Ip some business at the Patent 
Office I shall not now have time to attend to any of these matters Pardon 
me this very long letter and believe me 
ever yours truly, 
us bt 
G. C. ro EpMUND BuRKI 

Honorable Ed. Burke WASHINGTON ( July 15th 1852 
Dear S 

I ive many t reasons to wish that you had 
ren ed here and | Central Committee which act 
with deplorable imbecility. It was a great misfortune that you did not 


ecome a member of that Committee, and a no less one that you are not 
Editor of the Union I have had several conferences with Dr. Gwin 


and Hon Mr. Senn [Penn ?], but the com 


ls 


so much money that it has dared to grant s which I 
have recommended to its patronage 1} tted the 
blunder to ordera Philadelphia paper to publish 25,000 copies n German 
of the life of General Pierce — when this order ought to have been given 
to Mr. Newman as recommended by myself —I told Mr. Penn yesterday 
that if Mr. Forney’s advice is to be taken on such matters the com 
mittee has to take upon themselves the responsibility of the consequence 

lhe paper to which this order was given s very influential in Penn 
sylvania , but there is now much less hope to carry that State than 


New York — and conseq ently all ought to be done to secure the latter 


State n which we have more hope to succeed But it appears as the 
interests of certain individuals are to be promoted at hasard even to sec 
the party defeated — 
ting to the ant vention move sw r t t 
Pier ution is found in es of the Boston Dat { f Whig) f 
N t r, 1853, and of t Arkansas /f for D mber, 1853 The rt 
is upon Burke’s own story of how the ‘* mysterio nomina 1 was ted, w 
Ap 1 ( eporter (Concord ) in October, 13553 For this paper, 
vh vas a violent anti-administration organ, Burke was for tl me an editorial writer 
B IrK¢ Story may aiso b hound uote 1 1 7 \ Hamp Lim n 
det 29, 1853 In rv, 1904 article peared in 7 Winneap Journ 
\ s ls fu r lig t no! atior I writer, a v-student in Co ] 
18S2, arded in the same fam with one Henry P. Rolfe, then a student in the y 
fice of Minot and Pierce, and bases his statements upon conversations taking pla r 
ween nself and Rolfe on t lay when the New Hampshire delegat eft ( 


= 
nittee has not yet collected 


I have had letters trom kK t 
of the deception which certain persor f the rat ty , 
made themselves guilty f in regard to ‘ i 1 the 
utmost diffi ty In preventing | fr t ' \ 
doubtedly have led to the ‘ 
party LO pe t t (,ene | ) 
delp! i has tisfied Gen Ko ‘ 
know that e ¢ ect ) é 
regard tot e course ft el 

. but I think, that the Gene 
of affairs 

have written ure t 
navian birth to t Ge 
appeared tne ( ve ~ 
ind give General ¢ ‘ t le ty 

| nave also ttel t t ( 
to | wlish De rg the 
and duty to sust the Ti ) 

] rope on Satur fi New \ 
of Sept. when I w ve the t 

the States of New York. Pen \ 

From Europe I will transmit several lett ; . 
order to rdvoc ite the succe of our? ty 

I am a democrat at eart be e | ' 
standing its many defects as the only one w ent 
prac tical vood for the advance ot treedot thre tthe wo | 
however, sorry to see that the ntluence ot the t reponae 
here in Washington It is a great mistake to t that the So 
accomplish the victory of the Democrat rt en » the , 
it is clear that the result will chietlvy depend the vote 
and western states —, where the te t ; 
cisive 

I have from Gen. Kossuth that Gener e] 

New York and I hope that he will do 
ably do much to nfluence the people t - ‘ 

I hope that you will exercise all your ¢ f Ie 
cratic party as | fully ) ed that , ‘ 
success of our cause in the present struggle | ‘ ' 
hear from you before my departure | ‘ lresse 
to me care of Nik holas Dav 74 \\ Street New Yor 1 re 
me before the departure of the steamer on > 

I have the honor to remain w tne ere re 


In great haste 


1 cop es ot 


I have thought it my duty to send you the enclosed papers 
which have just been placed on file in this department Not so much to 
satisfy myself upon any point made against you as to furnish the occasion 
for a statement calculated to satisfy all unprejudiced minds. 
If there are persons in your office who sympathize with a political 
party hostile to the Democratic Party, and bound by secret oaths to 
rincly s contrary to the letter and spirit of the Constitution under 
which we live, you should know them and should neither employ them 
nor trust them 
I desire something more than a mere statement of your employees 
that at a given time they do not belong toa Know-nothing organization. 
? Do they sympathize with that politi 


Know-nothings ? 
? Is your chief clerk a Whig with Know-nothing sym- 
What was his action at the last election ? 

cannot answer these questions W ith confidence and satisfaction, 
ges must be made. Reformation in the office is due not only to the 
Department, but to vourself 
wish you would answer promptly and fully. 


I am, respectf lly, 
Your obt. servant, 


JAMES CAMPBI 


Arthur S. Nevitt, Esq., 
(P.M New Orleans, La 


XII. W. Geary’ To FRANKLIN PIERCI 
Confidential Executive Department, 

LECOMPTON, Kansas Territory, 
December 22nd 1856. 


His Excellency, 
Franklin Pierce, President. 


My Dear Sv 


moval of Donaldson, 


Clark and LeCompte * has been received 


| 1e re 
here with general acclamations by the people, and men recently disposed 
to fy and abuse you are loud in your praise. None blame you except 
those interested in having certain crimes laid in oblivion. 

It is my duty to speak frankly and honestly to you, and from time 
to time 1ave done so without prejudice, fear or favor. The Co intry 


Cany 
nor of Kansas ry 
ID S shal for Kansas Territors 
te, Kansas | 


° 
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Xl JAMES CAMPBELL TO ARTHUR S. NEVITI 
Post Orrick DEPARTMENT, 
March 1, 1550 
| | 
etter is apparently in Pierce’s handwriting, but is signed in lead-pencil, 
ry 


should know, and it | e long 
wh ch Nas bee h ne iped upo \ 
Kansas affairs Is not attr table to v« t ‘ 
cr minal com] city | Tice 
the moment you were ciearly sal er ft the t 
I co ld not ive credited it ‘ ¢ 
ind had the most con sive t ¢ 
would have lent themselves to 
naught every principle of right a! ‘ 
existence Of our yvover! { ed 
man in the Union, that more he 
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tendency ot their doctrines t 
tial judge The perse 1 ot the et t 
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to extenuate the I ero ( ue , 
of which, in due time, I w 
dign punishment tid yt 
never given yout tin irt ( 
form correct conclusions, wl your ¢ 
demanded. 1 wish not to speak of the 
ngs of some ot the emigrant ad ‘ tie 
some of them into existence, there et 
of these movements who i X] the ett 
pving the con dentia i 1 on ( ) 
your pleasure | am most w g to lav at ‘ t 
question 
Let 5s go ack the to the or { t 
what was (tne ivitat ) 
whether or not were 
From the most reliable formation | 
settled determination in / 4a? to make Slave S 
hazards; that policy was communicated to age t ‘ 
the public officers sent here were red ‘ 
quence was that when Northern emigrants ere t 
even before the emigrant aid societies began to ( 
that certain persons along the yrders of M F 
unexceptionable se ttlers, and finding many t f 
were subjec ted to various indignities, and told that t 


vious to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise w devote 


did not belong to such as them, and 


These mmagrants, the é é 
this unjust treatment, wrote back to their trie e Nort 
by a little indiscretion on the part of overze \I 
spark was ignited whic h nearly set the wi e try 


virulent spirit of dogged determination t 


La lra 

| 

lerr 

‘ 


Dao 


tory, has overshot its mark and raised a storm which nothing but an 


honest return to the beneficent provisions of our Organic Act can quell. 


Lecompte, Donaldson, Clarke, Woodson', CALHOUN? and _ Isaacs 
were prominent actors in this fearful tragedy and willing tools to carry 
out this wicked policy They have therefore destroyed their public useful 


by the entire 


, and their removal would be hailed with a tumult of joy 
population. But well do | appreciate your position in the matter and 
beyond your own sense of justice and propriety I would not desire you 


to go Could it be done, it would restore you to that position 
period of your 


in the 


popular affections which you so justly occupied at the 


[ was much surprised and somewhat amused to learn to-day that 
Whitfield * in 


which the latter says that you told him that all the odium brought on 
of Clark’s, Whitfield’s, Atchi- 


Why Whitfield 


lark, the ex-agent, had just received a letter from Genl 


your administration was the dire result 


son's,’ Stringfellow’s,® and others’ indiscreet action 
1 ite thus when he owes his seat to you and me, I know not, but 
I am sure that Ae never penned a greater truth. 


In your whole administration which has been remarkablv eventful 


ke 
there is not a shadow of complaint except this Kansas Matter over which, 
with the dearth of reliable information, you could exercise little influ- 
ence Almost every public officer here, necessarily the channels of in- 
formation, conspired to give you ex parte and prejudiced statements. 
It was natural and generous that you should believe men professing to be 
your friends in prefe rence to others 
rhere is a plan in Westport, Mo. to invade the ‘Territory with about 
1000 men, to take possession of the ‘‘Shawnee Reserve’’, about the 
n there IO 


The Indian agent lives there. Calhoun has 22 


notoriously your enemies 


or fifteen days, Can’t you blow this conspiracy out of water ? 
On the Shanee | | Reserve, after the Indians have made their 


yout T500 quarter sections for preet 


selections, there will remain al 
firm and prompt manner with which you have 


ption 


I thank you for the 


sustained my policy and seconded my suggestions in the 


removal of the 


men indicated, and I earnestly trust you will be seconded in the good 
] 
WOrkK. 
R s remov secret under ( rnor Shann l aga i g gover u 
Sha s resig 
2 John Calhoun, surv g al of Kansas Territory Instrur ’ pl ng 
the administration against Geary See Rhodes, I1, 239 
Isaacs, U. S. district attorney for Kansas Territor See Davis Pier July 
23, 1857, to appear in REVIEW for January, 1905. 
4]. W. Whitfield, « ed Delegate to Congre by the pro-slavery party, November 
29, 1854 
David R tchison, previously senator from Missour 
6B. F. Stringfellow, co-editor of the Sguatter Sovereign, published at Atchison, 
Kansas, which professed to be the organ of the Washington government in western 
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Missouri 


with th 


I can, and wil 


1 model state, enr! 


Constitution of the | S 


learning, ennobled by virtue 


of freemen whom its exuber 
\fter you have laid aside tl 
here, I want you to give me 
make a tour with 


mate, the 


With th 


ne assurance 


and obedient servant 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


| ¢ the tirst I deed e is not the 
{ ) ving write I ‘ 1 of ylitical theory, In 1882 ¢ 
a il 1 19 \/aa 
t is the rst ) a comprene e Work € tled 
R 4 4 tne xluction of w Vs in 
preface, has been due it once to his desire to present n the torm of 
S\ Vl the re ts of previous monogr | ( studi and to 
ni eliel t t there needed a political treatise the fon ind method of 
whi i nto to the re ents ol pres ) cal conditions 
I'he first section of tl rst ine ; devoted to the task of determ 
ing the problems and methods of political theory and to a statement of 
t ‘ ms to other ae tments of entil Inquiry It is this section 
that ted by M. Fard ler the title Introduction to the 
| the st For some reason the titie o the cover that ot 
the whole work j J) 
\s Strom the foregoing, the work 1s purely politi n ¢ r- 
acte It has 1iowevel i direct erest to historia 180 tar as 1t co 
side the e ol tory and the storical method to the politi 
scientist Phe province of po tical science, when iimute d to the stud 
of a irt ir state, savs the author, is concerned with the discovery 
and’ description of average types (/vfes moyens Durchschnittstvpe 
disting tished from ideal types These average types are to be deter 
m ned V ind iction, that 1s, bv the comparative and h storical methods 
Chis methodological principle, though clear and simple in itself, is, how 
ever, one surrounded by great difficulty in application lhis arises from 


the fact that, upon the one hand, there is the danger of so emphasizing 


t 
likenesses as unduly to disregard individual characteristics, with the 
result that the type so determined corresponds to nothing that exists. 
his, asserts Jellinek, is the error into which have fallen all attempts to 
create a general science of comparative jurisprudence Upon the other 
hand, when all of the special peculiarities of each political unit are con 
sidered, the general or average type cannot be made to appear. In order, 
then, to avoid these two opposite dangers, it is necessary for the political 


scientist to limit his investigation to political institutions which proceed 


Introd n a la Doctrt By GEORGE JELLINEK, Pro 
fe rr of Law in the University of Heidelber Translated 
from the German by Geor Farpis, Directeur des ‘‘ Archives 
Diplomatiqu Part \lbert Fontemoi 1904 Pp 
128 


from the same civil ition and rest maco 10 
he results due toa disregard of this n ul 1when one attempt 
to compare antique with modern democracy, t ot! 
emperors with that of monarchs of the present time, t ted tate 
of to-day with those of ancient Greece ( e directly to the 
application of the historical method to the study ot ) ty t 
author's discussion centers around the sit etw 
the change of an institutior t entit | t t 
modification, wherein it alter ts lor l 
still pertorms essentialiv the iit i t tne 
case the historical connectio sO to sp \ 
an attempt to analyze the « ract t bate 


institution by the character and ft 


and misleading hus. also. the study 
ot existencs ol ttle or no ract 
political phenomena witho t 
of historical research, the aut yr] nt t 

mode political tvpes, \ 

| | 

as it traces tie develo 


In the jorego the re ewe 
ot i point | t 
that the work as a whole 
of the oder 1 stat ind the ore yor , 
still further to en ‘ re | | 
tne rendel ot the (set 
attested by the 1 ot the 


154 ) 

luis book th 
wick’s lecture it Cambridge 1 t i 
place the work oO d the t ) ‘ 
of the editor, Mrs. Sidgwicl He consicde é 

That a threefoid treatment of politic desit e tor ) ete 
first, an exposition analytical and deductive, € att ted 
work on the « 5; secondly, an « tio 
the development of polity within the historic period in e, be 
ning with the earliest known Greco-Roman and Teutonic polity, 


carried down to the modern state of Europe and its colonic is the last 
result of political evolution ; thirdly, a comparative study of what 
may be called the constitution-making century which ha t ended he 


AM. HIST. REV., I 


existing institution \ tot t 
politic il ant 
Professor at Cambri \ \ | l n | 
pany [Londor Macmilla ind 
.. > ) 
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present book is an ,attempt at a treatment of political science from the 


second point of view. 
To this may be added Sidgwick’s own statement on pages 3-4: 


What I shall mainly attempt is to exhibit with their distinctive charac 
teristics, to classify according to their most important resemblances, and to 
link together by the conception of continuous development, the principal 
forms of political society which the history of European civilisation 
manifests ; regarding them as stages in the historic process through which 
political society has passed, and of which the modern state, as we know 


it, is the outcome 


The book has not had the benefit of the author’s final revision or 
even arrangement. It is proper to keep this in mind with respect both 


to defects in construction, and to features in the field of reference and 
bibliography that may not seem quite abreast with present-day require- 
ments ; though when we find Robertson’s Char/es the /ift cited for the 
views of Montesquieu, it may be suspected that the author had rather an 
old-fashioned view of his obligations in regard to sources. The book in 
general leaves the impression that he shared in the ordinary English in- 
attention to the modern monograph (especially German), and was con 
tent for most of his historical information with the older general English 
writers. It is not to be inferred, however, that the stickler for cautious 


and accurate statement of historical facts will be frequently shocked ; on 


the whole he will perhaps be agreeably surprised, even though he may 


wish that it were not so positively declared that William the Conqueror 
| 5 | 


scattered the lands of his followers of malice prepense, and though he 


may not be disposed to accept the strong statement of the close connec- 
tion between the American and the French Revolutions 

After an introduction of eighty pages on governmental origins, 
about 100 pages are given to ancient history and 150 to the medieval 
period, leaving 125 for modern history. ‘The work is unevenly done ; 
the whole modern part is sketchy, and while the medieval city structure 
is fully presented, medieval representative institutions are not. ‘lhe dic- 
tion is clear and forcible, and the analyses and descriptions are every 
where brought into close connection with historical fact. It bears the 
mark of the clear thinking, sound scholarship, and power of popularizing 
in the best sense that is associated with the already somewhat old-fash 
ioned English school of which Seeley and Sidgwick were such good rep 
resentatives. It is interesting to find that these two men were closely 
associated in their work at Cambridge ; the reader will be frequently 
reminded here of Seeley’s ideas, especially in the part in which Sidg 
wick deals with modern English political development. It will be re- 
membered that Seeley’s /atroduction to Polttical Science was also pub- 
lished posthumously and was prepared for publication by Sidgwick. 
This intellectual association must have been an attractive and stimulating 
one, and there is probably no propriety in ascribing to either one of the 
men an indisputably leading place. 

[he student of history who is occupied primarily with the state will 


Scherger : Fvolution of Moa 
find much in this volume of suggestive interes 
passages in which Professor Sidgwick states 
scope of history and political science and of the 
He discriminates between polit sophy 
political history, but his reader suspect t 
rather as to ‘‘ points of view a ter whi he 
with respect to clear!y-detined l t é 
He rejects the idea that the 
used in attempting to find reasoned solutions of 
politics’’ (p. 4), and evidently would sympat 
of a science of history Bb per some 
juarrel with him for that might w ye 
ng sentence (p. 141) in which he states mo 
he re¢ ognizes between history and polit SC le 

The difference, generally speaking etwer 
merely historical treatment of the for of go 
society which history presents to it 
cerned primarily with particular facts, and o1 
laws and types, causes and tendencies ; where 
are concerned primarily with the genera A 
any particular fact as a part of the evidence fro 
clusions are drawn 
The FE: Lil By G 

(New York: Longmans, Green, and | 

xiv, 284.) 

Tus volume, the preface informs us, was o1 
author to be a study in the relation between t] 
bills of rights. While at work on this task, | 
Die Erklirung der Menschen- und Biirgery 
ger widened the scope of his treatise to includ 
tion of modern liberty. In the first two parts 
traces the development of the doctrines of nat 
ereignty from antiquity to the Fren Revolut 
cusses the American bills of rights ; in part 
and the volume closes with a chapter on the effec 
of rights. 

The first half of the volume is far from satis 
task to condense the history of liberty ym the 
into a small compass, and the author has not 
attempt. He presents a care! i id accurate dig 
series of eminent political philosophers, but dos 
an adequate description of the great march of ¢ 
we call ‘‘ modern liberty Even the evolutio1 
viewed as Dogmens: fe, he has not clearly 
ditions that make liberty possible and the spe 
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human freedom has assumed from time to time he has not attempted to 
Chis is a subject too vast it 


n its extent to fit in easily as a pref 


bills of rights, and the attempt to include 
t has upset the equilibrium of the volume. 

he second half of the book is an essay on the bills of rights in 
\merica and France. In this field 


ace to a discussion of modern 


the work of Dr. Scherger is good, 
and shows that he need not have been deterred by the previous appear- 


presenting his own study. A diligent 


| 


ance of Jellinek’s volume from 


enumeration of American political theories during the Revolutionary 


period is given, and also a very interesting résumé of the debates on the 


s of rights proposed in the French Constituent Assembly In agree- 
nent W th Jellinek and In Opposition to Boutmy, the uuthor believes that 
the American declarations exercised great influence upon the French 

5 philosophers. He very properly calls attention to the fact that Rous- 
seau’s political theory did not admit of any guaranty of individual rights 
and hence that a formal declaration was not regarded as necessary Keven 
Boutmy must admit that if the Americans did not t 


teach the citizens ot 


the sister republic the principles of the Declaration, at least they in 
structed them in the dramatic possibilities of such a pronouncement 
he style in which Dr. Scherger’s volume is written leaves much to 

e ed lhe method of | iragraphing invites criticism nd s grest 

tne eed of caref revision The most serious fault, owevel! the 

narti ite ind iorganic ¢ iracter of the narrative he t yr dis 
lays a constant tendency to enumerate and cata ogue the opinions of 
great thinkers without correlating, elucidating, or summarizing 

rait ikes parts ol Dr. Sx herge r’s volume resemble an ency lop ala 

OOK OTF reference her tl i representation of an evolutiol! ry proce 
() the wl r the digest of the French d ons on the De ra 

of Rights is the most portant | irt of the book \ l story oO 
the ¢ ution Of 1 odert erty the volume faiis tar snor yt the 

dare t Ss a study the relation between the American ad 

| of rights, it possesses meritorious features It is unfort te 

4 didt yt dhe e to origina i d res¢ t 1 
CO tudy deciarations of rights 
( \ 

/ ‘a, les Religions Par P. D. CHANTEPIE DE LA 
SAUSSAYI Traduit sur la seconde édition allemande, sur la 
direction de Henri Hupserr et Isipore Levy. (Paris: Armand 
Colin 1904. Pp. lili, 714.) 

He second edition of Chantepie de la Saussaye’s | 


handbook ot 


history of religions appeared in 1897. A distinct advance 

earlier edition of 18387, 

descriptive and much less that was problematical. In fae 


upon 
it contained much more that was historical and 
t the phenom 
enology of the earlier edition was well-nigh rescinded, and the author 


contented himself with his real subject-matter, reserving all discussion of 


Saussaye: Manuel les 


religious origins for another publication The ent £00 
translation of this second edition, the two volumes of the ori ere 
appearing in one bulky octavo Some tte ¢ ‘ j 
in the way of bibliography some additio ( le, thoug 
they might easily have been render ore ete 

tion, however, is an introduction of forty-four page M. Hube , 
signed to give the reader a sket ot tine ef 

dencies at work in the new study ed t ( 


een betore the | lic lor S@vé ve tw ¢ t 

t length this transiatior ‘ 

eful for those ignorant of Ger | : 
to are not sufficient to « tor co t \ 
ewions, Saussaye the 
especially ll the gvreate! rt. «ce t 
three tot rteen, W e t ( 


Evvptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, >) te \ 


mmedans, Hindus, Per is. Gree | 
onsery it ve stor ne t U 
ews In Pers 1, the I r ) 
G e's view of Gree ‘ 
10 kor ma t t 
of histor land lite re 
amount of materia It ythe ( S 
1 Celts, i ot who ire ad S 
a sa] is the dis 
four or five pages sul 
deas, Cire inders, | é 


Symbolism, na 


ire not ali-ex] natory ithe they 

myths The Eng M. 1 
opinion, deals too w rig 
satistactoryv, in Nis view, 1s the | 

arisen too recently to achieve great results, t 
for trom its clarity oft view. Ne vious ts la 

facts, produced necessarily 1n so tv W 

tioned by the common life This the ewpoint of the A 

Ligu Ihe introduction is apparently intended to make good tf 

of discussion in Saussaye’s second edition Ihe k “ 
scarcely needs a recommendation Owing to it cknowledged exce 
lence, it has been a standard work for years. In its new shape it 


doubtless win fresh readers, and it is to be hoped that so 1po 


manual may eventually be rendered into English 


Similarly. the religion of the Austr i t 
this is somewhat atoned ! nthe ty t t 

The long introduction of M. H rt rst 1 i 
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The History of the World: a Survey of Man's Record. Edited by 
Dr. H. F. Hermorr. Vol. II, Eastern Asia and Oceania—the 


Indian Ocean. (New York: Dodd, Mead, and Company. 


[HE present volume, conceived as it is upon ‘‘ ethnogeographi 
principles, shares the general characteristics of the other volumes of this 
WOrkK (Na Nave alreaay appearea., Again the main aimicuity Is seen Oo 
consist, not so much in the principle of writing a history of the world 
from the standpoint of ethnography and geography, as of so harmonizing, 


n one connected narrative, the conclusions of these sciences with the 


nat St ence of historical development, as to reduce the inevitable 
epetitions and anticipations into the smallest possible extent. It is, fo 
nstance, not until one has read all of Japan and much of China int 

volume that he begins to comprehend some obscure points about the 


former country, while many an important question of Chinese history 1s 
n turn reserved for the following section on Central Asia lo India, 


also, we come only after we have read much of the moral int 


emanated from it and, in addition, have gone through Siberia, Austra 


(nother, perhaps not a necessary, fault of the method may be fo 1d 
n the fact that the authors generally fail to manifest as much skill and 
Care n sifting the historical facts, and in tracing the deve opment o} the 
institutions of each individual nation, as in showing the 1 tual reaction 
between the race and its environment lhe word feudalism, for example, 
seems to so loosely used throughout the volume as to render its 
acco ts practical y valueless for the critical student. All of these defects, 
however, cannot outweigh the peculiar advantages of this method, which 


one will be likely to miss hereafter in the universal histories of the old 
tvpe Each geographical section presented in this volume is introduced 
by ‘ racterization of its relative position on t e globe, and attempts 
are constantly made to interpret the life of the nations in the light of 
their surroundings and to deduce from this study certain laws of human 
progress Great stress is laid pon the effects of the contact of different 
races and civilizations, ncluding the results of the rule of the whites over 


nese observations, however would not ent rely apply to Max von 


Brandt’s section on Japan, China, and Korea, which alone in the volume 
icks sociological interest Formerly a successful German envoy at Tokio 
nd Peking, where his forceful personality is still remembered, the writer 


I 
s satisfactorv neither as a sociologist nor as a historian, neither in inter- 


pretation nor in criticism. However, his authorities on China are better 


than those on Japan, and his chapters on the his Christianity in 


both countries are excellent. 
[he characteristic portion of the volume does not begin until von 
Brandt gives his place to the late Dr. Heinrich Schurtz, of Leipzig. ‘The 


noted ethnologist has contributed a highly suggestive section on Central 


1904 Pp Xvill, O42 
ence which 
ind Oceania 
the natives 
4 


Asia (in the German edition, //ocha and Siberia. Ona fine 


graphical background he constructs his theories of the development 
agricultural civilization by the brachvyce ulic 1 ett 


China and Sumeria, and the subsequent « f the d ' 
{ryan nomads toward Central Asia, with the eque 
admixture of races of vario stages of culture the 


ticularly illuminating is his a unt of polit re 


with the Central Asiatic nomads, 1 of the cont 


mercia communle ) 
same writer's chapters on Indones te oy of t ' 
of tne Negr tos nd Na VS re t é 

The late Dr. | Schmid S | ( 


by Dr. Helmolt, may be said to be of ord On 1 ' 


hand, the chapters by Dr. Karl We Lust dO 


closely parallel to Ir. Schurtz’s in the 1 ( { the Ox 

He also considers the mnissionary t 

torical incidents, but asa phase of the t 
races and « tures Regarding t | () ) ) 
be deeply interested in the oce , ( , 
traders of the middle ges the truggle | 

times to contro] Ine ocean, re 1? | terest 

this and other volumes, all of w | e t fa ¢ t 1) 


Weule, on the historica nportance ft t te 


mark ol this WOrTK Where ¢ 1 world \ tto | 
Sut phrases the geog 
me of its greatest tor cet 
Nngiisn « | tion 1s t | 

take oO é 

lural nour A tr 

we re wrong 

feudal suzera 2 S 2 t ) 
section B on page 342, w re t ( 
is rendered n such a way that t tra tor l ( 
understood the meaning rhe t 
acres, instead aS many ares l rence tv ft 
he Area of Mongolia 5s Stated t © 254, r te 
should be 3,542, (p. 57 | Ger n edition itself be rel 
of the transliteration of the | est t 
strange that the translator has been often I tray \ { et 
on p. 300 of the German tt reproduced t | editio 
although all the other excellent maps and ut et 
copied. Finally, following the general plan of the work, the ( 
lacks bibliographical data except the scanty references to a few author 


scattered throughout the text 
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Buddiust India. By T. W. Ruys Davips, 
tory of the Nations.] (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 


London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1903. Pp. xv, 332.) 


LL.D., Ph.D. [The 


l'HeE purpose of the book is the presentation in popular form of the 


life and history of India during the period of Buddhistic ascendancy. 


rhis presentation is professedly from the point of view of the Rajput, and 
not of the Brahman; accordingly it is based (the records of the Jains 
being accessible only in fragments) almost exclusively upon the Buddhis- 
ire The Vedic Samditds, Brdhmanas, and certain Opantsads 
are cited as testimony for pre-Buddhistic conditions ; but, in accordance 


with a theory to be mentioned later, the testimony of the rest of the 


Vedic and of the classic literature is not considered admissible as con 
temporary evidence for the greater part of the period in question Now 
the intimacy and accuracy of Professor Rhys Davids’s knowledge of Bud- 
dhist terature are universally recognized, and the unfailing interest 


with which one follows Nis exposition 1s the best testimony to the tact 


id skill with which he has applied this knowledge to the task of present 
ng to his readers a picture Of this phase of Indian life As a turther 
merit of the presentation should be emphasized the fact that the liberal 
supply of references to the texts themselves make the work of value to 
the student, without detracting in the least from the general reader’s e1 
oyment of its style and contents 

Ihe 0k begins with a description of the systems oO! vo rnmen n 
Ind the time of the rise of Buddhism, the monarchies, the clans under 
1 re can form of government, and the natio1 The next three 
chapters are devoted to the sox ial organization, the first and third be ng 
descriptions of life in the village and town respectively, while the se 
ond, on ‘* Social Grades’’, argues against the existence at this period of 

System yf sharply -det ned castes, Next, under the head ng ‘Eco 
nomic Conditions , is given a list of the various trades and avocations, 
in account of the system of traffic and coinage (with an appendix on the 


most ancient coins of India), an estimate of the wealth of the country, and 
a description of its trade-routes 

o the history of the introduction and development of writing two 
chapters are devoted In the main, the author is in agreement with the 
results reached by Biihler, but ignores his perfectly sound argument 
(Ladi Palaecographie, 18) that the oldest known form of the Aradhmi 
was an alphabet elaborated for the Sanskrit language by scholarly 
Brahmans lhe following chapters deal with the development of the 
languages and literatures of India in general, and of the /é/r literature 


and of the Jd 


Very interesting is the section on religion, the first chapter of which 


‘a book in particular. 


describes, under the caption ‘‘ Animism ’’, the popular religious beliefs 
of pre-Buddhistic times, and contains a valuable collection of the allusions 
in the Buddhist literature to these beliefs. The practices condemned are 


evidently Atharvanic in character ; many of them in fact are treated in 


| 
\ 
\ 


the Atharva-Paricistas, while others crop out only e late ks o1 
astrology The next chapter ts t to the 
account of the development of Brahi dow »t e of |] ‘ 
It is. | think, to be regretted that the ( ‘ e at 
this point a sketch of Buddhis | t se ( ‘ 
to history in a narrower sense, il ‘ . t ‘ 
monarchs Chandragupta, Acok I 
theory alre idv a ded t 
s one which has appeared in e S 
Journal Astat in 1886 e 
still less of its discussion Its that 
of the Middle Indian d ¢ 
the ordet of thei rig t 
W Pali books writt | 
na mixture ol i ~ 
ea ot them cle t the \ 
Dp. 215) that it is not at 
I \ the very t te \ 
e of the ty W hethe 
ne tto concece 
e to deter ne t l cee 
ce 
¢ ra } é ( 
corollary to this view t t 
the pri tis Ok to é 
the ests 
= ir co ‘ 
\¢ ecenuly een ( et | 
ng trom the nscript ) ( 
rye 1go2 In te tne 
nent scholars, it 1s yweve! t 
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lapanese, Social and Psychic. By Sipney L. 


Gutick, M.A New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 


shallowness of tourists and impressionist 


Vriters on apan, wish an Intelligent Opinion concerning ner peopic will 


velcome this serious effort to appraise the Japanese character. For such 
a study as that attempted by Dr. Gulick, and indeed before any general 

ng Of philoso} hy, there should be, besides a critical knowledge o! 
history, a thorough mastery of all known facts properly correlated 
Something very like these qualifications Dr. Gulick possesses Besides 


fair scholarship in his special theme, he has studied humanity in other 
slands of the Pacific, and he has lived long among the Japanese, know- 


ng well their story, their mind and thought, as well as the daily play of 


their emotions the latter no mean qualification for reading the real 
i 

cn icter Of these secretive people. He knows well that the nation 

records and traditions as popularly believed and as copied by alien 

writers are largely worthless, because, as he says (p. 41), the ‘‘ early 


Japanese scholars idealized their ancient history, and assigned to the 


] mperor a place In ancient times which 1Nn all probat lity he Nas selde m 
held ”’ Dr. Gulick runs counter to the impressionist and subjective 
writ Tay have } 1 th in ol 
vho in desct japan Nave the ty in abevance 
and ive let fancv reign supreme; for, as the scholarly editor of 7 


Japan Mazi/ has well said, ‘‘ The Japanese nation of Arnold and Hearn is 


not the nation we have known for a quarter of a century, but a purely 
deal one manufactured out of the author’s brain It is high time that 
th was pointed out Dr. Gulick has pointed it out H has killed 
the ¢ det theory of the rise of modern Japan, leaving to some other 
cho » show in detail how the Dutchmen at Desima, for nearly two 


indred years, were busy in purveying Occidental ideas, principles, and 
nethods to Japan, and how since 1859 a mighty army of expert 
teachers, and advisers from many countries ‘* have taken off their coats 

n teaching the Japanese how to do things In a word, the men of New 
Japan, having been unable at first to cast out the foreigners by brute 
force, adopted their ideas and methods, making resort to intellectual force 
ind with real success. lhe practice since then (1868) has not been so 


muci ) detain the foreigner as to learn of him and then to eliminate 


him, tor the Japanese adopts only that he may ada} t He rejects about 
as much as he selects He learns from many, only to choose in order to 
kee p what he himself needs Above everything else, it is to be ** Japan 


for the Japanese’’. Secretly the islander spurns even so much as com 


= 


pe pi ith the western nations, for, to the modern as to the 
uncient Japanese, Nippon was created first and stands on the top of the 
globe, other countries being created from what was left over. Against 
such conceit Dr. Gulick, while generous and optimistic, spares no sar- 


casm, and his Japanese readers will have soreness and sorrow in perusal 


of his book 
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local kirk, the Gowrie Conspiracy, and the general subject of witchcraft 
in Scotland are treated in five successive chapters. ‘Then, and in the 


order named, we have chapters on Cromwell in Scotland, the Reforma- 


ID 


tion at Perth, the Jacobite movements of 1715 and 1745, and the life of 


the community in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
Irrespective of the fashion in which these subjects are treated, it will 


seen from this survey of its contents that Mr. Cowan’s work is not 


strictly the history of a municipality it offers us historical memoirs of 
’erth rather than the history of the city itself. here is no continuity, 
no illustration of the growth and decay of institutions The author's 
own words show his misunderstanding of the function of the local his 
torial ‘* The history of the Ancient Capital’’, he says in his preface, 


+ 


sin some respects a history of Scotland, as many of the events which 


appear on the record were all more or less national as well as local’ 
Still, if the work had been well done, even on these lines it might have 
been of value his, however, is not the case, and it is difficult to see, 
ndeed, how tne work could have been m ich worse done The two VOl 
nes before us afford little more than a disorderly mass of trivial gossip 

ind extracts from national history drawn from second-hand authorities 

| grave judgment to pass on a book which is manifestly the 
fruit of real enthusiasm and large if misdirected industry, t it can be 
only too well sustained Consider first Mr. Cowan’s method He has 
col etely nscientifi and Irrespol sible fashion oft ce ng wit! 
mate! Here are a few examples In treating the origin of the 
Merce y he writes 

Lhe earliest mentio s in the Register of the Privy Council, w 
says ** Johr Mercer is said to have gifted to Malcolm Canmore his 
three water mills at Perth (afterwards assigned to the town by Robert 
III. ), in return for which the Mercers obtained right to a burial vault in 
St. John’s Church ”’ This seems a most important entry, and evidently 

te thentl Malcolm Canmore reigned from 1046 to 
64 

\gain, he is arguing against Hill Burton for the authenticity of 
oece tory of the battle of Luncarty and the origin of the Hay family 

Wet st consider what evidence there is ayainst the theory of the 
learned writer Ihe battlefield is to this day pointed out, and accumu 
lations of human bones have been discovered there. If there were no 


battle where did these bones come from? And if the armorial bearings 
of the Earl of Errol are founded on a traditional battle, that would have 
been determined long ago by scientific inquiry It therefore seems im 
port the theory laid down by Dr. Hill Burton on argu 
ments which do not touch on what is contained in that standard authority, 


possi bie to sup 


the Douglas Peerage. (1, 201.) 

Such is Mr. Cowan’s notion of historical evidence and its uses. In 
a chapter devoted to the Gowrie conspiracy he tries to prove the guilt of 
the king, a thesis which he previously attempted to sustain in a not very 
fortunate book.’ At the outset he remarks, ‘‘ The Gowrie Conspiracy 


See AMERICAN HisToRIcAL Review, VIII, 755-757. 
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With all this censure, one must not omit to call attention to what 
there is of good in the book. ‘The translated medieval documents have a 
certain indirect value he spirited letters of Mrs. Smythe of Meth- 
ven (I, ch. x), give a lively illustration of the disturbances occasioned 
by the Covenanters, and a striking picture of a courageous woman rhe 


letters of the Earl of Mar in connection with the rising in 1715 (II, ch 


XX1I) are also of value. Some of the illustrations, too, are good, notably 
the reproductions of portraits and of coins and seals. Finally there is a 
full index, standing, perversely enough, at the end of the first volume 
GAILLARD THOMAS LAPSLE\ 
Mod: Hfistory: Europe from Charlemagne to the Present Time. 

By Wittis Mason West. (Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 1904. 

Pp. 651.) 

['HIs text-book, written primarily for high-schools, is so constructed 
that it may be used in several kinds of courses Though entitled a 
‘* Modern History ’’, it really takes up the story of Europe in 800 A. D., 
where it was left by the author’s well-known Ancient History ; it is thus 


admirably fitted for use in the second year in those schools which are 


able to adopt the full four-year course recommended by the Committee 
of Seven. But inasmuch as many schools find it impossible to devote a 
whole year to Europe and another to England, Mr. West has woven in, 
here and there, the essentials of English history. And finally one fea 
ture in which it differs most markedly from the books of Robinson, 
Myers, Munro and Whitcomb, and Adams is the exceptionally full treat- 
ment given to the most recent history — as much space to the last hun 
dred years as to the preceding thousand. ‘This makes the book more 
satisfactory for schools which believe that ‘*the high school course in 
history ought to put the student in touch with present movements in 
politics and society ’’ (p. iv). It makes possible, for instance, an excel- 
lent account, well illustrated with maps, of the expansion of Europe into 
Asia and Africa. But perhaps all will not agree with Mr. West that ‘* we 
can well afford to treat with brevity the more ephemeral phases of the Mid 
dle Ages, however quaint, if thereby can adequate space be won for the 
marvelous nineteenth century’’. Is there not danger of destroying the 
sense of proportion and of crowding unduly some of the great movements 
of the past? The German Reformation, for instance, is dismissed with 
a scant five pages, and there is no mention of Zwingli Be it said, how- 
ever, that the work of condensation, always difficult, has been done with 
unusual success by Mr. West. On every page one is surprised at the 
amount of information crowded in, while the relative importance of sub- 
jects is sharply indicated by the elaborate variations in type and the de- 
tailed analysis with numbers and letters. There are nearly forty maps, 
including not merely the obvious and ordinary ones, but many which 
visualize at a glance complicated or unsuspected relations ; such, for in- 


stance, are the sketch-maps showing the Norse kingdom of Canute the 


Great (p. 20), 


German expansi 


(p. 71), and the races of Aust 
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Under the first of these, of particular interest is a sketch of the 
growth of an actual papal administrative and judicial power over the 
Gallican church. M. Lot shows how little of this there really was before 


that date, 


} 


study of the coming into use of the False Decretals and of the attitude 
toward them of Gerbert, who argued against some of their conclusions 


it did not question their authenticity. M. Lot shows once more the 


ilue to the crown in this period of the support of the church, and bring 


out more clearly than has been done before the much larger number of 


shoprics and abbacies directly dependent on the king than on any of 
the great barons. In this particular the relative strength of the crown 
was far greater than in territory or in military resources Incidentally 


the volume treats in some detail of the history of Gerbert, of whose 
letters one of the chief sources of our knowledge of the age M. Lot 
s preparing a new edition. 

Under the head of relation to the great baronies, the author studies 
some length each of these latter in this particular with many interest 
ing details, but reaches no other conclusion than the great practica 
weakness of the crown. In both books he strongly asserts his beliet 
that the ‘* Duchy of France ’’ was not a definite territory, but a regency 
of the kingdom Che elements of a reconstruction of the royal power 


ire found in the ideas of the monarchy kept alive in the feudal relation 


those held and taught by the church, and in the ideas of nation- 
ty and unity expressed in some of the oral literature of the time and so 
vught into popular consciousness One-half the volume is devoted to 
enalxe on spe il points ot chronology. ot pol al nhistorv, on the 
me Capet, et Of particular interest is one on the home, date, and 
ifthe False Decretals, in which M. Lot decidesin tavor of Ke 
er 853, and on Vulfad s the probable author, co 
ed vy Lut n his Pseu -/ d 1 
¢ re Lot com sions had been eachet e! 
vive t e ol th evs presumably existence 
t the end of the ent century, with place e of the pa ) a 
retere ¢ to the source 
In the second vo me nere rev ewed M Lot d scusses an ll port nt 
point of institutional history of the same general period: were the great 
barons bound to the crown by a tie of vassalage, or by a looser and 
ehter bond of fealty only, which would give their practically indepen- 
dent sovereignties something more nearly a legal foundation ? Luchaire 


and Glasson have inclined to the latter view, and it has been strongly 
advocated by Flach in the third volume of his Ovzg7zves, reviewed in the 
July number of this Review. Against this theory M. Lot argues vigor 
ously, and in my opinion with entire success. He takes up one after 
another the baronies of the six lay peers of the thirteenth century, and 
studies in full detail their relations to the crown in this particular during the 


tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries. From a point soon after the begin- 


he middle of the ninth century, and how rapidly it was developed after 
beginning with the papacy of Nicholas I. This includes a 


ning of the twelfth century there 


of the relationship, and the argumer 
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confirmation of two of the most « harming anecdotes of Richard’s de pos} 


s them worthy of credence. He was one of the few present at 
the lonely meal in which the king wept over his fickle and contentious 
reaim, ind he gives uS a version of the story of Richard S grevhound 
more remarkable than the one generally known from Froissart. 

Mention should here be made of an event in Adam's career of great 
psychological interest and characteristically medieval It had not been 
hitherto known why, in February, 1402, he departed suddenly for Kome 
it from a patent-roll of 4 Henry IV, Mr. Wylie has given us 
he real reason. On November 2, 1400, the erudite doctor of laws, ac- 
companied by two retainers, one of them a near relative, took to the 
road near Westminster, and robbed a certain Walte1 Jakes of a black 


horse, with saddle and bridle, valued at one hundred shil 


sU 
of ! rteen marks In cash; this notwithstanding the fact that he was the 
Ider of hanc in } for a hichnar of 
ider OF important benences, perhaps In iine for a snopric, and stood 
n high favor with the king, who submitted important legal estions to 
him (pp. 48-54) His chronicle reveals the soul of a genuinely pious 
thoughs erstitious man, whose actions seem generous and d iterested 
4+ Ray } favarahlv re ved } nted ¢ 
\ ) ¢ ne was ivoraviv received ana Was speea VY appointed to 
the it yrtant post of chaplain and auditor to Boniface IX, maintaining 
the same position after the accession of his friend Innocent VII im 
portant } vlish and Welsh benefices were conferred 1 yn him, and he 
was eve ntende 1 tor the S oprics of Hereford nd Ss 1) D- 
] 1 Cac ( e prevented Dy the alleyatio O ene 
and by Henry IV's opposition. His description of papal customs and 
contemporary events at Rome forms an Important part of the ¢ 4 
But disgusted with his misfortunes consequent upon the expulsion of I1 
nocent VII from Rome mn 1405, \dam resolved to return to England 
For two years he waited in vain for the king’s pardon, whilst engaged 
ega tice 1 northern France and in Flanders About the end of 
1408 he crossed over to Wales and swore allegiance to Owen Glendower 
thro h w ym reached his f nd Lord P , le yc f liv nar 
ni wnom n reacne n riena ora rie Was pal 
ioned 1n and died, prosperous Cir Imstances, 143 o nis 


association with Glendower and also to Adam’s own nationality we owe 


cle of the Welsh for inde- 


his vaiuable description of the protra¢ ted strug 


L’ Organisation du Travail a Bruxelles au NW Stécle Par G. Des 

MAREZ Extrait du Tome LXV des Jmoires Couronnes et 
tres Mémoires publiés par l’Academie Royale de Belgique. 

(Brussels: Henri Lamertin. 1904. Pp. xii, 520.) 

Drs MAReEz, a pupil of Pirenne, has been for some years favorably 
known for his work in Belgian economic history. His /tude sur la Pro- 
priétée Fonciére dans les Villes du Moyen-Age, which in 1898 first brought 
him into notice, though in title and manner rather too pretentious, con- 


tained valuable material for the history of property and institutions in 


pendence GEORGE KRIEHN 
\ \ 


Mare 
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soon followed by the signs of gradual decline Lhe iit 
firmly founded on a craft-gild basis, tended to perpetuate 
organization long after its vitality had been sapped 
strength had become une | ial to the contest wit new 
social forces. But similarity of economic ideas and condit 
mon instinct of self-preservation, produced under varying 
tions very similar results. Here, as elsewhere, in an eny 
stantly less favorable as the town economy gave way | 
economy, in face of a relatively declining local industry 
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of an increasing financial burden, the crafts, bent on the maintenance of 
their existence and ideals, were forced to harden their protective armor 


201) 


And so there was organized that whole structure of gild and town re 
lation which sought by the exclusion or limitation of competition to 
secure equal and permanent subsistence conditions for the handicraftsmen 
of the gilds. Practically all the articulations of this carapace may be 
studied in Brussels craft-gild history The growing exclusiveness in 
apprenticeship and mastership regulations, until in one instance, that of 
the butchers, the craft became ultimately a hereditary caste, the Zm/? 
wane, Which here stood at the middle rather than at the initial stage of 
gild development, the minute control of production and sale, of wages 
and prices, all this apparatus of protection and restriction is described in 
sober detail by Des Marez from the civic solemnities which attended 
the preparation of the standard loaf of bread, the /azn-tyfe, to the petty 
and acrimonious disputes on the delimitation of work as between rival 
crafts. Many of these minutiz merely elaborate well-known features of 
gild development, but there emerge some points worthy of note, such, 


for instance, as the discussion of the patrician drapers’ gild-jurisdiction 


as compared with that of the craft-gilds and the relation of both to the 
hevinage Ihe sections dealing with the military obligations of the 


} 


craftsmen and with the charital 


e brotherhoods associated with the gilds, 
which undertook to provide relief in case of accident, sickness, and old 


} 


age, possess a value enhanced by the fact that these sides of town life 


have ordinarily been too much neglected. On some other topics of gen 
eral interest Des Marez’s material throws little light He follows the 
fashion in criticizing Biicher’s ‘* wage-work ’’ and ‘‘ price-work’’ as his 
torical categories and he attempts a not altogether convincing correction 
of von Below’s thesis of the non-existence of an ex lusively wholesale 
merchant class in medieval society. ‘The term ‘‘ great merchant’’, as 
Des Marez remarks, must be relative to the stage of commercial prog- 
ress, and in the sense in which it is used by biicher may be admissible, 
but inconclusive instances from so late a date as the end of the fifteenth 
century are hardly sufficient to invalidate von Below’s special contention 
Epwin F. Gay 

1 Critical Study of the Various Dates assigned to the Birth of 

Christopher Columbus. The Real Date 1451. Witha Bibliog- 

raphy of the Question. By Henry Vicnaup. (London: Henry 


Stevens, Son, and Stiles. 1903. Pp. xii, 121 


HARDLY any subject relating to Columbus has proved more baffling 
to investigators than the determination of the date of his birth. That a 
man who wrote so much as did Columbus should not once have given his 
own age among the many autobiographical passages in his writings is 
strange ; that the statements he did make which bear on his age cannot 
possibly be harmonized seems at firsteven more perplexing. ‘These little 
oversights on the part of the admiral have been so prolific in labors for 


inquiring posterity that one is tempted to sus t that d it ir 
to mystily impertinent curiosity 


Of late vears there has been an increas 


1447 as the real date Phe basis on which t 1 re ‘ 
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of eighteen, or that he was less than twenty: vears. ** M 
juinque annis”’ As nineteen was not one of thes« ecified ay O 
ferring a partial majority, ‘* majo dec 
nineteen vears old Had Colun s been twenty or twenty-o t wo 
have read ‘‘ major viginti annis () Nir ‘ 
from Desimoni a similar expr yn, nor 
when the interpretation seems to be thi e, that at the t 


the age was twenty-two 

It seems to me that Mr. \ | s ma t trong case and t t 
the evidence is at least te as vood for I! 
intricate and uncertain. As is well known, ¢ eat fe 
shrouded ina haze which it is difficult to penetrate further than t 1OW 
that it was not what I.as Casas and Ferdinand Ave en it 


late as March 20, 1472, he was officially recorded ‘«laner d 


t 
Jauna’’, ‘¢ woolen worker of Genoa , argues, it seems to me, for as iate 
a date of birth as is consistent with other data Such a description, 
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while not excluding his having begun to follow the sea, would hardly be 
used if he were already an expert seaman. \gain, that one who began a 
seafaring life much after twenty should have become so accomplished a 
navigator seems improbable. Che main misgiving that one feels about 
Mr. Vignaud's argument is in supposing that an expert Italian lawyer like 
Desimoni is mistaken in his interpretation of Genoese usage in regard to 
such matters as the deductions to be made from the notarial documents, 


for although Mr. Vignaud cites one statement of Desimoni’s in favor of 


if? tl 


his view, Desimoni’s own conclusions are quite positively in favor of 


14460-1447 One feels, too, that the interpretation of ‘‘ major annis 
decemnovem ’’ as asserting that Columbus had completed his nineteenth 
year, while natural and probable, is not certain In the mass of notarial 


documents collected by Staglieno there are very few statements of the 
age of the parties, and when the age is stated the following form is used 
more than once: ‘ etatis annorum. XI. in circa’’ ( Racco/ta Colombianoe, 
Part II, vol. 1, 83). 

Mr. Vignaud has supplied all the data for an independent judgment on 
the part of the student, reprinting extracts from the Genoese statutes as 
to legal ages, all the notarial documents bearing on the question which 
Columbus signed, all the arguments given for the series of supposable 
birth-dates from 1430 to 1458, a list of the authorities supporting these 
dates respectively arranged under years, and a general bibliography of 
the sources as well. Whatever may finally be the conclusion of critics on 
Mr. Vignaud’s contention, he has placed students under great obligations 
by thus collecting the requisite data to enable one to see almost at a 


glance how the case stands with each of the rival dates, which outnumber 


the cities which competed for the honor of Homer’s birth Under 1451 
Ruge is wrongly cited as favoring that date in his Co/umbéus He comes 
out positively for 1446-1447 on page 24 of that work lhe publishers 


have clothed this monograph in a most attractive form. 
G. BouRNE. 


The Oldest Map with the Name America of the Year 1507 and th 
Carta Marina of the Year 1516 by M. Waldseemiiller (Hacomilus 
Edited by JosepH Fiscuer and Fr. R. von Wieser. (London: 
Henry Stevens, Son, and Stiles. 1903. -Pp. 55, and 27 plates.) 


DURING the last twenty-five years a large number of valuable maps, 


the work of early sixteenth-century cartographers, have been brought to 
light, notably the Cantino, the Canerio, the Hamy, and the Waldsee 
miiller world-maps of 1507 and1516. Among these, the two last-named, 
which are also the last discovered, hold a most important place. It per- 
haps would not be difficult to demonstrate that they hold first place in 
the influence exerted. 

Such materials for studying early cartography are of course none too 
frequent, for, as Kohl well says, ‘‘ With no class of historical documents 


has time been more destructive’’. Very nearly all of the charts drawn 
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n full justice to the work there can be found little reason for adverse 
criticism but much to praise, particularly so when it is recalled that those 
interested have waited but a comparatively short time before having 
access to the m aps 

Conjectures have been many as to the real character of the map which 
the Cosmographiz was designed to accompany Waldseemiiller referred 
to it asa large map on which had been designated the different realms by 


means of escutcheons, particular reference being made to the imperial 
eagle of the Empire, the papal keys in various parts of Europe, the 


Mohammedan crescent in Africa and in parts of Asia, the cross of Prester 


John in India, the coat of arms representing the regions belonging to the 
k ngs of spain and Port gal, and the small crosses to indicate the location 
of shoals Now that we have the map before us, it can be considered 

nothing less than a remarkable piece of work, whatever the point of view, 
when one takes into consideration the time and place of its preparation 


It is not dated, neither does it bear the name of Waldseemiiller, but it 


answers completely the author’s brief description Many of its legends 
accord with those given in the Cosmographia It is clearly the original 
used by Glareanus in the preparation of his maps, discovered about ten 

years ago; indeed that cartographer states that he had reproduced the 
work of Waldseem iller As col ld be expected, the name America S 
given to a part of the newly-discovered regions in the west, but is clearly 


not intended to be applied to the whole as is so often but erroneously 
stated or implied by writers who treat our early history Lastly, in the 
map of 1516 there is an explicit reference to the work of 1507, in whi h 
it is stated that it had been printed in 1,000 copies None have ventured 


to doubt that we now have the long 


lost map, the map 77 f/ane to which 
he referred in his expression ‘* Universalis Cosmographiz descriptio tam 

solido quam plano’’. ‘There is also here new evidence in this map 
that the Hauslav-Liechtenstein gore map is a copy of Waldseemiiller’s 
map 7” fo, although the doubt is not yet entirely removed as to 
whether Waldseemiiller meant a globe by that Latin term 


lhe projec tion of the 1507 map Is that of Ptole my, but the modifi 


cation is marked, ‘The small inset maps at the top, an original idea with 
him, are the oldest known maps in which the earth’s surface has been 
divided into two hemispheres. ‘These are nothing less than the originals 


of the rough woodcuts by Stobnicza, to which considerable importance 

is hitherto been attached His portraits of Ptolemy and Vespucci, 
drawn to the right and the left of the hemispheres the old and the new 
world re spectively, are of course mere sketches of fan y. Waldseemiiller 
exhibits what appears as an interesting inconsistency in his opinion re- 
specting the contour of the New World. In his inset maps he indicates 
1 Central-American isthmus, while in the large map he shows a strait 
etween the land to the north and that to the south. rhe presentation 
n the large map may be but the expression of a belief in the insular 
character of the newly-discovered regions. ‘That he was strongly influ- 


enced in his cartographical notions by Ptolemy for the regions professed] 
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sources, hitherto unknown, for certain sections of eastern Africa and 
\sia. All these sources with a number of others enter into his work 

\s for the Carta Marina, the editors can hardly be accused of over 
ig to it as ‘*a printed edition of the Canerio chart, 
yt indeed a slavish reprint; but an improved and . . enlarged edi 


in nomenciature, in legends, 1n coast contours the resemblance 


s striking \ large number of his sources for this map are expressly 
erate i d which is conspicuously givel That the Port 
guese cartography of the new discoveries should have exerted so remark 
ible an influence on the seographers of central E irope, partie larly the 
Cie S an interesting fact. It is not to be explained by merely 
uttributing a more liberal spirit to the Portuguese than to the Spanish 
governments respecting the spread of information concerning the new 
ands discovered lhere is suggested, by the fact of that yreat influence . 
a lively intercourse, commercial and otherwise, between Germany and 
Portugal in those years, and the nature of that intercourse is as ect 
wo vy of more care! study 

One can no longer doubt with Nordenskidld the marked ability and 
nfluence of Waldseemiiller. Clearly his maps of 1507 and 1516 are his 
best work, yet his map of Europe bearing the date 1511, but recently 


found, and his contributions to the Strasburg edition of Ptolemy entitle 


1im to a place of first rank. We now know very much of the extent of 

his nfluence on his contemporaries and his successors of the century, 
| 

and the list of those who copied him more or less slavishly is a long one 


In the amount of positive information that these maps give concern 


he status of geographical knowledge in the early years of the sixteenth 


century may be found no small part of their historic value \n asto 
iy rve part of the terature of early American cartog1 needs 
care ¢ mn since e issue of this volume of facs les 
| wes 
/ r Sf f Swi 
American By Freperick Austin Instructor in 
History in Indiana University. New York: The Macmillan 
Company ; London: Macmillan and Co. 1904. Pp. x1, 670.) 
luis book is itself a monograph showing the efforts of four nations 


through three centuries to discover and settle, deve lop, and control the 
Mississippi valley Ihe narrative begins with the first visits of the Span- 
iards to the northern shores of the Gulfof Mexico and concludes with the 
admission of the state of Louisiana into the Union with bound 
embraced a portion of that vague provin 2" West Florida’’. lhe piace 
of the book in a classified bibliography is between the general works such 
as Wilson’s or McMaster’s (for the period which McMaster and Ogg have 
in common) on the one hand, and, on the other, the monographs of 
Parkman, Thwaites, and Winsor on the French discoverers, Gayarré’s 


History of Loutsiana, Hosmer’s ftstory of the Loutstana Purchase, or 


Adams's /Aftstery of the United Stat It is fulle 
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A History of Louisiana. By Avc&e Fortier, Litt. D., Professor 
in Tulane University of Louisiana, President of the Louisiana 
Historical Society. In four volumes: I. Early Explorers and 
the Domination of the French, 1512-1768. II. The Spanish 
Domination and the Cession to the United States, 1769- 
1803. III. The American Domination (part 1), 1803-1861 
IV. The American Domination (part 11), 1861-1903. (Paris 
and New York: Manzi, Joyant, and Company. 1904. Pp 


x1x, 268; xiv, 342; xill, 272; 299 


Wirn the possible exception of Texas, Louisiana, with her changing 
boundaries, has had, in some respects, the most romantic and varied his 
tory of any American state hese four handsome volumes contain, it 
a sense, the story of a region rather than of a commonwealth Pictur- 
esque Spanish explorers were in the country which La Salle afterward 


stvled ‘‘ Louisiane ’’, as early as 1519, when Alvarez de Pineda is thought 


by many historians to have discovered the Mississipp by others, the 
Mobile There is no evidence that Jolliet and Marquette had any 
knowledge of Spanish predecessors on the Mississippi; theirs was as 
much a discovery as was that of Columbus, who had been preceded upon 


our continent nearly five centuries by Norwegian vikings from Iceland 


Dr. Fortier concedes La Salle’s discovery of the Ohio in 1671, but dis 


credits the oft-repeated story of his entering the Mississippi prior to Jol 


liet and Marquette La Salle’s ill-fated career is but briefly treated in 
the work before us, the history of Louisiana proper being considered as 
commencing with the enduring settlement of Iberville, Bienville, and 
Sauvole at Bilox 1699 These three sons of Charles le Moyne firmly 
planted the new colony, and may well be regarded as the fathers of 
Louisiana Iberville and Sauvole soon passing away, Bienville remained 
until 1743 as the principal historical figure. Others occasionally oc« 

pied the post of governor; but Bienville, as devoted and disinterested 
is Champlain, was throughout this long period the chief actor, and 
powerfully and beneficently influenced the colony. During his long 
supremacy the wide-stretching region of Louisiana was the scene of many 
fruitful and stirring events His successor, Marquis de Vaudreuil ‘*le 
grand marquis” was much of the time engaged in disputes with his 


colleagues; nevertheless considerable progress was made under his 
administration, best of all being the introduction of the sugar-cane 
(1751), ‘* one of the greatest benefits ever rendered Louisiana’’. ‘Iwo 
years later he was succeeded by Kerlérec, whom our author does not 
think dishonest, although his contemporaries, with whom this choleri« 
person frequently quarreled, stoutly declared that he ‘‘ had not come to 
the colony for a change of air’’. New Orleans and its neighboring set- 
tlements, although far from the seat of decisive military operations, were 
indirectly much affected by the French and Indian War. The neighbor- 
ing tribes were in a constant state of ferment, and could only be kept 
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Gayoso de Lemos (1797), friction arose with the United States because 
of the governor's arbitrary regulations regarding American commerce 
through the port of New Orleans; but he died after two years in office, 
d the affair had meanwhile blown over. 

Before the appointment oi a new governor, Spain, under moral pres- 
sure from Napoleon, retroceded Louisiana to France by the secret treaty 
of San Ildefonso, October 1, 1800 The story is familiar, in the present 
centennial period, of the first consul’s ambition to fo ind another New 
France in North America, of the thwarting of this disturbing project by 

reatened war with England, of his sale of Louisiana to the United 


States, the picturesque transfers at New Orleans and St. Louis, the « 


oration of the trans-Mississippi by Lewis and Clark, and the speedy 
settlement of the country by American enterprise With the division of 
l er Louisiana into territories of the United States, the story of 
lo ana is thereafter confined practically to the present boundaries of 
t commonwealth, but still abounds in notable incidents Dr. Fortier 
devotes much space to the somewhat troublous process of adapting the 
commonwealth to American polit cal methods, which were te loreign 
to Creole habits if not taste. Ihe Burr conspiracy has a considerable 
claim upon his attention, also the stirring incidents of the War of 1812 


the Mexican War, which closely affected Louisiana interests, receives 


slighter notice: but the War of Secession is waged through three chap 


ters of deta 1, and the dark period of Reconstruction is accorded similar 
ice .elerril to the discontil ance of the use of the Federal Army 
for the purpose of upholding state governments (1877), and of President 
Have St ent congrat latory message to Congress on the sign 
cant and encouraging’’ results of the hands-off policy, the author says 
he fortunate situation in the Southern States mentioned by the Pres 
dent might have been obtained eight years sooner if the people had been 
ved their constitutional right of seil-governmen ( » 194-195 
Since the resumption of constitutional government, the progress ol! 
| 
the state has been rapid and uninterrupted, the concluding chapters being 
devoted to the pleasing story of material deve iopment, and to the growth 


of culture as exhibited in her literary productivity (chiefly in French 


nd her large and numerous educational institutions The final para 


graph foreshadows the celebration of the centennial of the treaty of ces 
Louisiana to the United States, in December, 1903, when 


1 


blessings enjoyed by 


nks will be rendered to the Almighty for the 
the millions living in the vast country watered by the great Mississipp 
| its tributaries, to which the heroic La Salle gave the immortal name 
of ‘ Louisiane ’ 

This latest history of Louisiana comes to us in four tall octavo 
voluines handsomely bound in red morocco backs and corners, with 
marbled paper sides and gilt tops, and printed on heavy deckle-edged 
paper. It contains ninety-six photogravure illustrations by Goupil and 
Company, among which are ‘‘ 86 contemporary portraits from the seven- 


teenth to the twentieth centuries, among them being many which have 
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Lectures on History. By Witiam Srusss, D.D., formerly 


Bishop of Oxford and Regius Professor of Modern History in 


the University of Oxford. Edited by Artuurk Hassatt, M. A 


London and New York: Longmans, Green, and Company 
1904. Pp. 424 
lHeESE thirty-four lectures were delivered at Oxford between 186 


and 1870. hey cover the political and military history of the period 
of the Reformation and the Thirty Years’ War on the continent. Of the 


eleven lectures in part li, °° lhe Emperor Charles V’’, only two are de- 


t 
voted to the Reformation Even in these the author proclaims his inten- 
tion ‘*in this course to steer clear of the religious part of the Reforma 
tion history: as clear as I can’’. Che chief actor is Charles, and the 


chapter devoted to ‘* The Character of Charles V’’, is one of the most 
valanced and nteresting in the book Luther receives the briefest pos 
sible mention half a dozen times, Zwingli is mentioned once, and Calvin 
ot at al Part 11, ‘* The Political History of Europe from the Resi 
nation of Charles V ’’, is aboute jually divided among Germany, France, 
and Spain and the Netherlands. ‘* Henry IV.’s Place in the History of 
Europe "’ is the most interesting and valuable chapter here ; ‘‘ I place 


him above Philip, on a par with Elizabeth, and far below William the 


Silent (p. 246). Part ii, ‘* The Political History of Europe during 
the Thirty Years’ War’’, the author confesses, ‘‘ has not answered ex- 
ictly to the title ’’; ‘* whilst we have given a good deal of attention to 


the drum and trumpet part of the story we have been obliged rather to 


cut short the political commentary ’’ (p. 386) 

‘hese three parts Bishop Stubbs regarded as three acts ‘‘ of a great 
series ’’, with ‘* two distinct ideas in progress which may be regarded as 
giving a unity to the long period lhe Reformation is one, the claims of 
the house of Hapsburg the other On the whole, the history of the 


house of Hapsburg is the string on which most certainly the anity of 


the history arranges itself’’ (p. 404). Following this thread, the le« 

turer gives a very sympathetic but temperate and fair-minded picture of 

the Hapsburg rulers and their policy In the Thirty Years’ War he 
dges the ‘‘ Catholic princes infinitely superior in political and moral 


energy to the Protestant ones ’”’ (p. 400 
lhe lectures give a calm and dispassionate account of a great period, 
} 


by a scholar of wide reading and sound judgment lhe book is weighty 


and learned rather than brilliant, and abounds in facts rather than in 
generalizatious or interpretations. Probably the most valuable feature is 
Bishop Stubbs’s estimate of the great men of the era, where he displays 


judicial temper, or what one of his well-known pupils is fond of 


his 
describing as ‘* an unequalled power of sitting on the fence’’. The two 
exceptions are the severe judgments of Francis I and of the Puritans. The 
lectures do not ‘‘ attempt any original research’’ (p. 7). It would be 
hardly fair to compare them with the scholarly investigations of the last 


generation of continental, English, and American scholars, or to expect 
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quence of the municipal improvements due to the energy of Alexander 
Farnese and of his efficient coadjutor, Giovenale Latino Mannetti, who 
Opened thirteen new streets in the city and has been called by Lanciani 
the Haussmann of Rome. The character of these improvements, and 
the slight expense incurred by the municipality in making them, are con- 
trasted favorably with the reckless extravagance and ofttimes inartistic 
results of the last thirty years. 

rhe first volume of the Sforva was arranged according to a strict 
chronological system that rendered it necessary to look up many refer- 
ences in order to trace the history of the excavations on any one site 
through a series of years. Just criticism of this arrangement has led the 


author to modify the method somewhat and to adopt the following 
scheme : the entries are divided into three parts, those relating to the ex 
cavations themselves, those relating to the museums and collections, and 
those relating to the removal and subsequent history of works of art. In 
the second place, all the notices occurring in each century which relate 
to one building, group of buildings, or site are arranged together under 
the vear where the first notice belongs Thus, in the period under re 
view, the first notice of excavations on the site of the palazzo Farnese 
occurs in 1542, and the following twenty-eight pages are devoted to the 
history of succeeding discoveries on the same site down to the close of 
the sixteenth century. The history of each century is to be kept dis- 
tinct his change has materially increased the usefulness and conveni 
ence of the book, converting it from a mere storehouse of facts into a 
work which is often very readable. ‘The indexes have also been im 
proved. A second result of this change in arrangement is that this vol- 
ume, while nominally covering only eighteen years, really covers the 
rest of the century in the case of many structures. 


Some indication of the relative importance of the discoveries on dif- 


ferent sites during the seventy years from 1530 to 1600 may be given by 
the amount of space devoted to them in this volume. Forty pages are 


occupied with the discoveries in the Forum and onthe Sacra za, twenty- 
two with those on the Palatine, fifteen with those in the baths of Dio 
cletian, and twenty-eight with those in the ja/aszo Furnese, while thirty 
pages are devoted to the account of the building of the fa/asse der Con 
servatort and the additions to the Capitoline collections 

Che most interesting, and at the same time painful, section is that 
which deals with the discoveries made in the Forum. When Charles \ 
entered Kome in triumph, April 5, 1536, a new street was built from the 
Arch of Titus across the Forum to the Arch of Severus, which caused the 
destruction of numerous medieval buildings and of some ancient remains 
Four years later Paul III granted the exclusive right of excavating within 
and without the city to those in charge of the construction of St. Peter’s, 
who wanted the marble and travertine for building purposes. ‘The con- 
sequences were most disastrous, for the Forum valley was worked pre- 
cisely like a quarry, and during the next decade not only were many 


parts of the ancient monuments which still projected above the level of 


| 


the ground removed, but the process of destr tion was irried oO 
extensive excavations Had it not been for the havoc wrought dur 
these ten years, the present condition of the Forum would be as different 
as possible, and very considerabie remains Of at least ten ling W 
still be standing 

This is not the place to enter into any dis yn of the topo 
questions involved in the account of the excavations, t attention 
be called in passing to the convin« ¢ ence ccul ted | 
ani that the l’7zartuwm was Se y the castra r and t near the 
porta Prienestina rhe author is t ynurat ted a 


the form and the matter of t 


much on the i i mnt no 
English adventurer of the type of Raleig i.) 
in Ireland as Raleiy sought his in A er i 


and revolt he found both honor and fortune, 
temporaries as the Great Earl of Cork, ast 
rightful part of his title 

For the present work \ 
material Che Great Ea »f Cork was t cestor of t ‘Dp 
shire, the Earl of Cork and Orrery, the Earl of 5 yn. Lord Barry " 


Lord Digby, and the Duke of Leinster nd int e bet 
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From these volumes 
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The work throws some addition g 


under Queen Elizabeth and the first two Stuart ( rt trigue 
enmities between the servants of the d 


related here, help to an under nding o yt 1d torely 

but all such matters are treated only incidentally iow 
endeavor has been to create a living personality in the earl, ito give 
just as much of his environment and as much abo yt uri 

is necessary to this end Many of the pages are taken with what fro 


the point of view of the political s lent n t be considered trivialities 
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courtships and marriages in the earl’s family ; visits. ceremonial and 


friendly ; debts and difficulties of his sons and sons-in-law family bills 
ind resents and their cost. We learn also about the education of the 
earl’s sons and wards; their journeys to London and their presentation 
ideven the ph king thev endured 
at cou , thelr occasional liinesses, and even the physi ing they endured. 


11 } 


In short, we have a very full and detailed picture of life in the families 


of the wealthy at the close of the sixteenth and the opening ol the seven 


teenth century ; and the student of social conditions will here gather much 
that is usel to m 

t 1s, wwever, to the st ident of economi« conaitions 1n lreland that 

e book will appeal most strongly Ihe Great Earl found his fortune in 

é r e of M ster Little by little he became the greatest land 


owner in that part of Ireland; and he found the land a land of plenty 


und by no means the poverty-stricken, distressful country we are apt to 
consider it lhe rivers were rich in fish and pearls; the mountains in 
silver, copper, and ron ore and n timber, good for shi] building ind for 
barrel staves We are told that Richard Boyle was paid / 4,¢ for 


ir-iron exported to Amsterdam in 1623, and for silver mines leased in 


1631 he received a rent in kind consisting of a fair basin and ewer, four 
dozen large silver plates, and eight great candlesticks lhe earl also 
ntroduced tobacco culture into Ireland and set up glass and woolen 
works in his town of Youghal. In Youghal and also in his other three 
towns of Lismore, Bandon Bridge, and Clonakilty, which all owed their 
existence as townsto h m. he se ttled Engl sh families - and it was Eng] sh 
not [rish industry which made this part of Ireland for a while so busy 
na prosperous Ihe Great Earl was no better than his times in his 
ttitude toward the native ind Catholr Irisl but it is hard to decide 
whethe was for economic or religious reasons that eso rigorously 
excluded Catholics fron s town demesnes For many reasons the Z7/ 
f the Great Earl of C ; valuable as a contribution to Irish history of 
the period of the English plantation of Ireland 
A. &. 
within the Straits, 1 By Jutian S 
CORBETT. London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, 


Green, and Company. 1904. Two vols., pp. ix, 342; tl, 351. 
LH author of this book longs to the imperialistic school of his 
ans, who write history with a tendency, and history with a tendency 
s not history, but a sermon based upon historic facts in the nature of 
things falsely apprehended. For Mr. Corbett sea-power is the supreme 
fact, and sea-power in the Mediterranean is the supremest of all facts. 
Consequently in his opinion England should have endeavored to be a 
Mediterranean power long before she became one. As a corollary, all 
English politicians who regarded the Mediterranean as a fit field for 


English action were great statesmen ; all who did not so regard it were 


\ \ 
| 


purblind creatures In other words. he regards the entire t 
existed merely to create the society in w ch we ve 2s if t ; ety 


were the last word to be spoken thro ail the ave Where 


anything is certain, it is that the present ndition of affair ke 
precedent conditions, is but a transition to another vh erhaps the 
Mediterranean policy of England w e as bitterly condemned by ( 
future historian with a tendency as it is w laude y Mr. ¢ 
Statesmen Of 3 years avo are not to 
which prevail to-day Statesmen ought to work for the 
anv remote future, and storia ) tt \ ( ¢ 
any immediate present 
\nother grievous shortco t 
rule, what did not happen t least as W 
what sense this is true t would e aifl t to ¢ 
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neglect has led to the ignoring of e swe 
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inwarranted 
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These generai criticisms admit I constant root thi t the 


work Thus he takes Pepys’s isseTtions whe tne re t t te 
rejects them when they are not, as in the cas | é 

rightly held to be untenabl His remarks on | pta la varing re 
confused and are not supported by at least one of the authorities he 
quotes. The early Stuart period was a ‘‘ colourless waste nw 
only one naval expedition of any consequence was despatched his 
was a ‘‘ contemptible failure’’ in its declared object tit d an unde 


clared object ‘‘ which gave the keynote of the century [, 2—4 It 


5 
was the occasion on which ‘‘ the navy of Eng 1 first eared the 
Mediterranean ’’ Io assert that Cecil’s expedition gave any such key 


‘ 
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note ; that it had any influence in bringing England permanently into 
the Mediterranean ; that it led any one anywhere at any time to regard 


the Mediterranean as a fit field for English naval enterprise is to assert 


I 


as no basis in fact. Again, the pirate Ward is held up to admira 


tion because in his piratical excursions into the Mediterranean he was 
instrumental in causing the despatch of a Spanish fleet of ‘‘ broadside 
ships’’ for the first time into that sea This ** marks a turning-point in 
istory’’ (I, 16 Moreover, Ward by his acts in the Mediter- 
ranean begins the work which William III and Marlborough complete. 
It seems incredible that any one can believe that, without Ward, broad- 
ps would not have been used by Spain in the Mediterranean about 
the time when they were, or that Ward can in any sense be regarded 
the originator of the work completed by Marlborough. Another pirate, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, is equally lauded, but with quite as little reason 
Corbett admits that Raleigh was a pirate, but piracy was not then dis 


creditable, ‘‘no more to be reprehended than is a secret treaty now 


(I, 41 Such assertions are often met with, but they are false. Piracy 
was regarded as di le even in the age of Elizabeth Raleig] 


Corbett admits, was anxious to break the peace with Spain, and this was 
laudable because ‘‘ it was the Reformation and the freedom of the New 
that were at stake’’ (I, 42). Chis assertion is almost grotesque, 
for ‘‘the Reformation and the freedom of the New World’’ in no way 
ipon a war between England and Spain at that moment. 


his is evident, because there was no war, and yet ‘‘ the Reformation 


and the freedom of the New World’’ survived It is impossible more- 
over to see how Raleigh had anyth ng to do with the Mediterranean It 
is true that Gondomar feared that Raleigh had designs upon that sea, but 


no such designs were act 


held, so far as known. Mr. Corbett sup 
poses that Gondomar’s fear influenced Spanish naval policy materially, 
there is no evidence of this 

\nother epoch-making event is the permission given by King James 


to the Venetians in 1618 to hire a dozen English merchant-ships to 


assist their navy in the Adriatic lhese ships were never secured, and 
King James gave a similar permission to the Spaniards Yet Mr. Corbett 


holds that the Venetian attempt to hire ships led to the failure of Osuna 


to assist the so-called ‘‘Spanish Conspiracy’’ in Venice. Why? 
Because the Venetians attempted to hire the ships and the plot failed, 


failed because Osuna could not assist because the Spanish government 


was afraid of the English ships which never came. What makes this 
concatenation of causes and effects still more wonderful is that Mr. Cor- 
ett produces no evidence to show that Osuna was in any way connected 
with the plot, if there was a plot. All is assumption r'remendous as 
was the immediate result of this small event, its real significance was yet 
more so, for ‘‘ to all the strange aspects of that famous plot we must add 
one more, and see in it the first occasion on which England by her new 
sea power laid a mastering hand upon the old centres of dominion and 


had dimly revealed to her her most potent line of political action ’’ 


| 
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by an Englishman. ‘The work improves, howevs e writer come 
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sion Ihe truth is that Tangier was not, on his own showing 


keeping lhe naval strategy of William III and of Marlborough is justly 


uppreciated and clearly expounded ; the real bearing of the Spanish suc 


cession question for England is recognized, while the story of the capture 


of Gibraltar is excellently told rhe reason for this improvement in the 

writer's work is clear. He has reached a period in which England act 

ally had a Mediterranean policy, and in which her acts in the Mediterra 

nean actually had a significance for the future He has also reached a 

period in which he no longer needs to trust to conjecture, but can build 
Do 1d tted facts R. ¢ H. ¢ ERA 

Islands, 1493-1808 Edited by Emma HELEN 


Braik and James A. Ropertson. Vol. XIV, 1605-1609 
Vol. XV, 1609 Cleveland : The Arthur H. Clark Company 


O4 Pp. 34 33] 

\\ cet n Volume XI\ echoes of the strife etweel Archbis ) 
be d Governor-General 1, related so wit the 
dist ances and the massacre of some 15, to 18, Chinese 
| rf 4 In conse ence of this massacre nd of the fa re of 
the S irds to restore the ontiscated propert ot ( nese viceroy 
of ¢ 1 threatens in 1605 to come to Manila wit thousand junks anc 
swee esd ras out of e ()nient lo hist ist t SK 

the 1on w ( the moon id n shine \ 1 answers t t 

the Spaniards have measured by paimos, and that verv exactly, 
the countries belonging to all the k ngs ind lordships in the world SINnce 
the Chinese have no commerce with foreign nations, it seems to the 
t t there no other co ntry but their own, and th t there sno nigner 
vreatness than theirs but if he knew the power! of some of the k ngs wit 
whom my sovereign, the king of the Hespafias, carries on continual w 
the whole of China would seem to him very small (p. 46 

We get also some hints in this volume of the Spanish efforts for the 
conversion of the Japanese, and some indications of why they failed, bot 
in religious and commercial undertakings, in Japan. It is interesting to 
find the Council of the Indies Saying in 1607 (p. 229 ‘It is well to 
keep the king of Japon friendly. . For if he were not so he would be 
the greatest enemy that could be feared, on account of the number and 


size of his realms, and the valor of the people therein, who are, beyond 
comparison, the bravest in all India.’’ 

Perhaps the most interesting of the documents presented in this vol- 
ume (which are drawn mainly from the Seville archives, with a few also 
from the British Museum, the Simancas archives, the Royal Academy of 
History at Madrid, and the National Historical Archives at Madrid) is 
the account of the various expeditions in 1591 and 1607-1608 to Tuy, 
land of the head-hunters of Northern Luzon, through the very regions 
which a recent ‘‘ explorer’’, A. H. Savage Landor, has described as if he 


were the first white man to see them. The editors’ note about the Igor- 


t 
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contain the Philippine history from 1565 to 1603, producing entire many 


g ga’s official service in 


documents of interest covering the years of de Mor 
he islands Ihe editors have used the copy belonging to Harvard Uni- 


versity, and have drawn freely on the annotations of José Rizal in the 


Paris reprint of 1890, also to some extent on those of Henry E. J 


Stanley’s English translation (London, 1868). ‘They append also sum 
iries of ‘I ymas ( ndish’s expedition and of early Dutch voyages to 
the East Indies hese volumes contain some interest ng reproauctions 
rT ¢ [ute pr ts ¢ esseis and of the port ol \ca co 
JAMI \. Le Ro 
Centuries'of Costume in America. By Avice Morst Ear te. 
New Yor The Macmillan Company. 1903. Two vols., pp 
x XX1 SO—-d24. ) 

H eavel e is to come to Alice Morse Earle’s kingdom of 
colon daily life lore as a visitor, critics might weil be loath to come 
experience had not shown that much of their criticism is likely to be 
lavorable In her studies of colonial instit itions, whether of homes, 


taverns, gardens, amusements, or dress, Mrs. Earle has brought many 


byways into the view of students of American history If anv warrant 
for su 1 work as this must be produced before a testy historian will 
de n to exan e its pages or attest its value, Mrs. Earie has been fore 


handed enough to supply it in her quotations from letters, orders, and 


ithrop and George Washington, 


diaries of men ke Governor John Wi 


who are shown to have considered no detail of dress too trival for atten 


tion Both of these men gave abundant evidence that they agreed with 
Pepys s entry in his diary ‘*For Clothes I perceive more and more 
every day is a great matter’’ Mrs. Earle has, however, realized relative 
values and kept the perspective true, and has comprehended how much 


knowledge of contemporary general history is required to understand the 


details of the dress of one locality or age. This gives dignity to the 
WOrkK, W cn can be stamped as a wortny piece of historical research 
By mentioning frequently her great-great-grandmother or great-aunts as 
owning the articies of dress she describes, Mrs Earle nas added personal 
nterest without making the book degenerate into a glorification of het 

ancestors, And though we can read a romance between the lines here 
ind there, f vy conscious that she has felt it too, the printed text 1S a 
thnoroug re able | ece of histori work 

\ t of the possil and probable uses of this book includes the 
tudy not only ot tory but of the literature and art of the seven 
taeant! nad Its use ll he } 1} ] 
teenth and eighteenth centuries ts use will be aS a NandadvooK OI! 
dictionary, helping the student in the interpretation of details. Of 


novelists and poets could not give in their narrative or verse the 


details which on second thoughts the reader wants to know Scott never 
clogged his novels with foot-notes In his Woedstock, the vivid picture 


of the seventeenth-century Commonwealth affairs, where parsons in blue 


\ | 
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Geneva cloaks and Cavaliers in love-locks i ed d 

before our eves, we find ou sel ve n t eq ft 
wonder just how a lack velve ] ¢ Ked ove 

look. We wisn we could see tne 


and feather were worn. ntil Mrs. Earle red | 
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ordinary costumes iow | no ~ tt t 
were act iullvy wort! Before a \ | ( 

estions W ( tnis IOK ¢ ‘ 
another about the de \ \ ‘ \ 

The volume w ) eo ¢ ‘ 
mportant in their result tne \\ 
of so-called historical nove ‘ 
t > It WwW not ao to contuse yt 
im} SS xtures OI W Neit k 
nave aiways een sover YT \ 
clothes, of finerie ol vies Lhe \ ) 
ordered a ‘‘ sad colored gown for vile t Lely 
purple brocade Other colors } VT ( 
which was very ch wor t t ent ‘ 
centuries va sses and \ et-ce re 
( rwen Of saiem id | et hry x te 
years 

Mrs I ri¢ rood t ) the 
Purita and Cavaliers differed tle \ 
The rich and the poor of « \ veve ¢ re \ 
and Hogart! ind \ in 1) e were | \ 
martvrs and royal courtiers differ 
thev were Roundheads or ere 

Lite ind size Ot ] rst It t 
seventeenth century, not oniy n Eng l t \ 
Governor Winthrop was pertectly co tent the 
richly while he advised the Gene ( t \ 
tuarv iaws for dding peo] eto 
Not dre | t @Xxcess es \ 
colonies as in England nd | é \ t ‘ 
close of the « teenth centu v he | et | ‘ 
ado} ted t was extravagance 
of material or brightne rf « t frowne 

Anv change mad New | ‘ ‘ 
ot style in | iwiland, not 


\ Virginia gentleman and wife were t e mode 


a London lord an 


from France via London generally, althoug the I ( 


were sometimes sent direct to America 

[he volumes contain scores of interesting tact I he ence 
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ainters like Van Dyke in the seventeenth and Copley in the eighteenth 
century made fashions more beautiful for both men and women Cer- 
tainly artistic sense was necessary to restrain the excessive and oftentimes 


grotesque fashions, to lower pompadours, and to laugh to scorn the dress 


of ber oned and belaced gentlemen. Both men and women were 
weirdly frivolous then \t least one colonial dame profited by a man’s 
nice discrimination and knowledge of fashion. lhrough the correspond 


ence of Madame Rebekah Symonds of Ipswich in Massachusetts and her 


son, John Hall of London, we have a wonderfully interesting source of 


nformation about fashions When his mother sent for fan or cloak, he 

ways knew just what to choose, telling her gently but firmly if what she 
re ested was out of style or undesirable fora woman in her station in life 
here were husbands who rivaled their wives in fine clothes and vanity. 
k:-ndymion Porter wore his wife’s diamond necklace on his hat while he 
was In Spain One husband picked (ripped ) the lace off his wife’s old 


own to put on his own new costume 


If one makes a few unfavorable criticisms, they will be thes« The 
proportions seem to be lost in discussing Elizabeth’s character so fully in 
connection with Raleigh’s dress (p. 21) and, again, in giving the details 


of Mary M isgrove’s life, which seem irrelevant in the chapter ‘* Attire of 


\ rginia lames and their Ne ghbors p 131 The The Pro- 
vincial Governors’’ does not seem quite appropriate for the chapter so 
calle ce the subject-matter does not justify it (ne wishes that the 
last sentence, giving the Indian anecdote (p. 193), had been omitted, 
since the unity of time suffers by its presence. 

Favorable criticism is constant and definite while one reads these two 
volumes [he sense of accuracy, the generally good proportions, the 
Ire ¢ reference to source-material on the one hand, an easv, hay py 
STV le I writ yr on t other, make this study of colonial costume a 
pleasant byway to wander in. Since the book is evidently meant for both 
the vene reader and the student of history, the latter suffers most, 
perhaps, from the lack of such definitely tabulated references as Weeden 
and Bruce have given in their histories of social and economic conditions 

COLO times 


New Lampshi m L:pitome of Popular Government. By FRANK 
B. SANBoRN. [American Commonwealths.] (Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 1904. Pp. xi, 354.) 
NeW HAMPSHIRE, the second English colony on the New England 

coast and one of the original thirteen states, has at length been accorded 

recognition in the ‘‘ Commonwealths Series’’ of histories. The work 
was committed to Frank B. Sanborn, one of the multitude of the loyal 
natives of the state loaned to Massachusetts, well known as an anti 
slavery agitator, a reformer in the department of public charities and 


corrections, an exponent of the Concord school of philosophy, and a 
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vigorous and versatile write 
other subjects of resent 11 
ally nterested n the ear 
W is character ed 
space to the severai epo 
ittention 
Iwo contro nye eieme 
tne colony ind »\ ¢ 
nhabitants and the propri 
over the Massa sett 
torv of the state and, inde 
coiony are to e apprene 
Spicuous ind reac ny 
terial and polit il develo 
first or ante-Revolutionary 
of painstaking original re 
n recent years to the va 
nial per od have een t 
discloses Mr. Sanborn’s cot 
were as bad as Puritan the 
n contormity with the attit 
John S. Jenness ind ( 
Palfrey, Dr. Ellis, and 11 
of Puritan influence 1 Ne 
by reason of kindred inter 
iuthorities are d 
not accessible to Dr. Be 
historian of the ovince 
corrective and lustrative 
Mr. Sanborn’s treatme 
portioned a that ce rte 
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\ t t 
ict 1 part patio 
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ion at many points where the author has brought the search-light of 


modern critical research and analysis to bear upon his subject. 


> 


North Carolina, a Study in English Colonial Government. By 


CHARLES LEE Raper, Ph.D. (New York: The Macmillan 


Company. 1904. Pp. xii, 260.) 


Mr. RaAPeR’s monograph belongs with Smith’s Sowth Carolina and 
Mereness’s Mary/and in the succession of useful studies in colonial 
administration for which we are indebted not only to their authors but 
to the scholarly suggestion and guidance of Professor Osgood. Owing 
to the comparative fullness of documentary material in the North Caro- 
lina Colontal Records, Mr. Raper has been able more largely than his 
predecessors to build up his narrative from printed documents, though 


some manuscript material has been used, chiefly in the chapter on ‘‘ The 


lerritorial System and Administration’’. Like Mr. Smith’s volume on 
South Carolina, this book is limited mainly to a study of the royal prov 
nce, its organization and practical operation local administration is 
hardly touched, and the relations of church and state are passed over 


with a few references to controversies during the proprietary period 
Che disadvantages of too close a limitation of the field are perhaps most 
apparent in the closing chapter, on ‘* The Downfall of the Royal Govern 
ment’’. here is much about the governor who defended the interests 
of his superiors at home, but the Revolutionary party with its leaders 
appears only in the most shadowy fashion. 

\fter the brief introduction on the proprietary government there is 


a group of three chapters on the governor, the council, and the town 


house of the assembly. The organization and general functions of these 
organs of the central government are here described, and some attention 
is given to the personal element rhus in the chapter on ‘* The Gover- 


nor Under the Crown’’, the administration of each governor is briefly 
sketched with some estimate of his character and official success Ihe 
royal governors are said, on the whole, ‘‘to make a good showing 
though ‘‘ agents of an inefficient system’’. The council ‘‘ was in the 
main a body composed of men of ability, intelligence and honesty 
This rather favorable judgment is somewhat weakened by the statement 


} 


1 later passage (p. 167), that there was a ‘‘ condition of inefficiency, 


In 


and even chaos, in the executive, legislative and judicial departments ’’ 
due partly to ‘*‘ lack of intelligence on the part of the crown’’, but also 
‘to a lack of intelligence, industry and character on the part of the 
crown Officials in the province’’ and ‘‘a lack of intelligence and energy 


on the part of the representatives of the colonists’’. On the eve of the 


Revolution, the councilors seem to have been, more largely than those of 


South Carolina, representative colonists and disposed to sympathize with 
the popular movement. 

Che next four chapters describe four special departments of adininis- 
tration, the territorial, fiscal, judicial, and military systems, respectively. 


The main principles of the land-system were laid down in the proprietary 


| 
\ 
\ 
74 
\ " 


period, partly by he 
They continued, however, to be an important ect of itroversyv 


during the period of royal government rhe author notes the tends 


to smaller grants than those of Virginia or South Carolina and vive 
good account of the embarrassment resulting from Carteret’s retent 
his proprietary rights in the northern part of the province Ihe te 
on the fiscal system is largely taken with a teresting revie 
paper-money legislation, but is not on the whole s tistactory t 
responding chapter in Smith's South Carolina esc! the « 
justice, the author seems (1 cy to ive ynfused 
with the appellate risdiction of the ge erno! 

his review of special departments of adi trat 
1 chapter entitled *‘ The Conflicts Between the Exe 1 the 7" 


House Under the Crown he chief « trove! pure 


descr bed, but there is not te the t yrouy 1 

political relat ons and tendencies, w 1 oO t ¢ 

titie something of this is s pled 1 the te 


Downfall of the Royal Government ’’, whi veve 


another respect already noted, somewhat disappo 


From tl po nt of view ol terary rw ' 
historical construction, this book leaves much t le | 
chapter on the governor consists in s tance Oo 
missions and instructions somewhat mechanically t 
sketches of administrat ons The yr ny of to 
such as to prod ice an unnecess dunt of ad t | 


trated by the three account IS7—-159, 


Governor Martin’s controversy wit tne ve! t e! 


courts The affair of the ‘* re gulator s referred t I we 
but there Is no one thoroughvoing d it I tt aet 
also the book would have profited y thor { terary re I re 
are a good many sentences which fail to give clean-cut re 
there is some infelicitous use of word s n I yn, forexample, 
as ‘‘ the said bill’’ seems out of place outside ot 

The index does not seem to have een inte gently ) tr 
shortcomings may be illustrated by a sing nstal _nder t \ 


Crown, without any subheads, about half n the tec 
Other heads similarly treated are Assembly and | Notwithstand- 
ing its defects, which are largely those of the ty loctoral dissertat 
the book was worth writin 


part accurate research and will be of rea ilue to students of or 


James Oglethorpe, th found G By Hat 
COOPER. Historic Lives Series New ). Applet 
and Company 1904. Pp. xii, 217 
Tuis little volume bears dedication ‘‘ to the « dren of Geor i 


and is written, the preface states, ‘‘in the hope of fam rizing the yout] 


‘ 
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ot e State with Ogvglethorpe’s ife, nis as evements, and | 


| i il 9 lis 
ucter Following the most available information, and chiefly Colonel 
( ( Jones’s excellent A/7story ef Georgia, Miss Cooper has succeeded in 
ving a bright, entertaining, sympathetic, if rather breezily written 

) e, that ought to fulfill the ] rpose of its existence 
lhe title is somewhat misleading. Ihe book is less a life of Ogle 
iorpe than a history of the settlement of Georgia Fewer than a score 
pages are levoted tothe « gonty five years of ¢ thorpe s extra-colonial 
r d near two hundred to the eleven years so heroically dedicated 
» the infant colony rhis is not unnatural in view of the especial his 
I mportance Of Nis « olonial experiences, and the difti lity of finding 
iterial for the other periods of his life but one longs tor the biogra 
er who will make us familiar with the stirring days of campaigning 
nder Eugene of Savoy the formative period ot ( slethorpe s soldierly 
icter, and who will br ny to light the interest ny facts that must 


rvive of a long life in England that was not without distinction 


Perhaps a certain latitude is permissible in a popular treatise addressed 


o youthful readers, but there is a general impression of carelessness of 
tement Minor evidences of inaccuracy may be mentioned as noted 
t indom The date of Oglethorpe’s birth is positive ly given, as if 
ndisputed One could rise from perusal of the volume without an ink 
ng of the fact that the hero was possessed of a middle name The too 
requent blunder of American writers, ‘* Lady Eleanor’’, is found for 
Eleanor, Lady Oglethorpe ay The South Carolinians, while coming 
for their full share of blame in connection with the Spanish War, are 
cant credit for their generous and really substantial assistance 
yt earlier days of the colony It is stated (p. 22) that the 
nists first landed at Savannah on the last day of January, 1732. ‘The 
te of the first arr of the founders of a new colony ipon its sol S 
\ ynsidered of some nportance, and the state of Georgia Nas seen 
t ) ymmemorate this espe i event vap holiday, 
rate d on ev! iry I2 | hildren ot (Gseorgia to whom the vo 
ne ledicated may nd here 4 ng discrepancy \s a matter of 
i ‘ yr has talien nto a double error Colonel Jones, who 


lently followed, savs the colonists left Beaufort on January 30, were 


5 
eiaved overniyz ind On day meaning ebruary I rea ea 
eir destination But Colonel Jones’s chronology follows the old style, 
ywance for ( will ** give us our eieven days 
t he nrevalent meception of Ovlethorpe his 1 lanthropy ind 


neral mild benevolence are so emphasized as to overshadow the rest of 


; personality, and one is apt to think of him vaguely as otherwise rather 


d and something of a prig lo such an impression the pages of the 
thor will prove a wholesome corrective. Miss ( ooper by a happy} 


selection of incidents brings into due prominence the various aspects of 
s striking character We see him, full of fire and energy, the life and 
soul of the colony. When danger threatens from the Indians, his intre- 


dity is equal to a journey, almost alone, of two hundred miles into the 


| 
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Hlaps / (, Ila 
eart of the territory His ‘ ' 
iscendancy over th 1inds o ve 
midable h st (vy Of Spain ¢ eets 
prove the sa ition of the colo 
lhe interest hy factsot t ( 
extent inaccessible to the gen 
enient and readable fo the 


| Snota t t \\ \\ 
In biography, for the story of ; eC 
opment Ihe young Ssurvevo the 
pianter and revess Une le? ( ent 
the center ot the fede Ve t le 
I riai ed to every taste lhe te ) 
hn the ipparent cont aqaictio ( 
character stics ind conditio 
tunities It is not easy to e the ( eve 
expense with the man w re the weivht f 
the Revo ition, and the more ¢ te 1 yt 
years of a national id! Stratio \ ) 
Was ido) ted by a 
Mr. Hapgood has produce; kt the sof te 
subject with success He t 
that cannot but make n ¢ ) ) \ st ‘ ( t 
of anv great mat He yids te 
judicious, and re idable ( \ 
caree! He is unsy pathet time re ent o , 
S inclined to be fair to W “cto \ ‘ 
steeped in the colonia to f \ e to ente to 
tation life of that great day ( \ ‘ 
condit Ons, It Was nec i fi » VW ) ) 4 
there was a better syste ind one \ H t t 
efforts to improve ding ) t 
pered the dead weight ersee 
Slave in the hope of obt g bet re N \ H 
to John Adams. w en ce it { { 
reasons for his position, w h never re e of t \\ 
ington Mr Hapgood also. t seems to me t 
bling Custis for extracts a taken trom / ent t 
full confidence in their truth As a fact Cust t ert 
except where he gives documentary proof of tories reading 
to accept the relation of others lk ads Mr. Hapgood to repeat 1 e err 
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sword of ¢ 


1 of Cornwallis in the surrender at 
town, even describing the horse on which he sat at the time The 
etter of Franklin to Strahan is also taken seriously, although it has 
come t t looke a On as one ot the ph losopher S JOKeS \\ as it Am 
’ herst who boasted at the outbreak of the Revolution that with five thou 
sond nglish regulars } would engage to march trom one end of the 
con ent of North America to the other ? It sounds more like the | 
vart (;rant, to whom the saving is generally attributed. Washington is t 
I de to attend the Virginia convention on the Co titution whi ¢ 
le ve entered and Ha ton is held up to view for sing, on a irvel! 
et t had ever re ed before, the bartersystem (onegress to attain 
S ¢ iit the tory of the Continel ii ONvYTess trom 1777 
ud ttle else ft h bargains lhe deafnes yf Washington is 
aid to een ** growing on lim n 176 , Cer niy too ear 
perio for its a eal ee \ touch of Will a for the 
refer we to a moder i | ero, nd for the curious error of making 
R pure Wolcott S cretary the sury 
. ps of pen and memory do not affect the general tone of the 
OK \ ) some i reciative No fig re n odern ! 
tory ) res wit nhuence tow ird c conscience 
‘oWit t great events Washington would not have been famo nd, o1 
the ot ind, ¢ ide event creat Vy hisa lity meeting the 
‘* He m ie enemile n le elt none t de it! he 
number S¢ tences co d en tipied, and wo d Ow 
we \I H vood id read the character of Washington ind measured 
ts gre we ts weakness here > no tte! t to picture 
fal \ ect 1 I il, or to represent his 1 her as yrand 
| ero pro rtions \Irs Washington, wite, I t raised 
a ve tne 1 edioct t where belo norares per Clits ascr ead 
to her [ue redit lve to the men whom Washington « led ound 
m of whose a ties ( id discrimination lhe story is 
told eve \ nd, saw e, with good taste and dyment 
WorTHINGTON CHauncey I 
7 ] P. ? \ wv, ai / lust ? A Va 
z Cleveland: Cleveland 
Print ind Publishing Company 1902 Pp. 123 
lH ttle volume of about 12 pages consists of three lectures de 
ered at Western Reserve University in the spring Of 1903, nder the 
auspices of the Western Reserve Chapter of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution Ihe author’s purpose seetis to be to trace the growth 
of the rights of man in American history from the Congress of 1774 down 
to the middle of nineteenth century. ‘The treatment from beginning 
to end is clear and concrete, because the various ‘*rights of man’’ are 
traced in their historical settings, i of being discussed in an ab 
stract philosophical way 
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Waster: Rights of M 
The first ecture cove! the ad + } 
ratincation of the Constitutio | rst in rt es , che 
sniiting of the bas ot mtent ! etwe t he 
from the rights of Englishmen to the 1 t { 
Declaration of Independence | t I ¢ t 
the colonists that they « d © t 
and fairiyv well retute 
ment 1 relutation nor state \ t 
+ ; \\ 4 
not acce ed \ e \\ \ ¢ 
nat t can betr ‘ 
preferred to rest their « P ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Ciarat 1 OF Independence, it ret t 
tter ener | 
tnem,. hay ) t tot 
n as iad the ) 
Tr \ en ‘i er ‘ 
by uparing the fy 
the act 7 of the titers 
e te t t 
ae 
t 
ress Of the new nation in a 1a ! t ‘ t 
between the first politica rt ) ed , 

ind industrial Classes The rate f 
given, and the effect of the ester! ) t ) t t 
price of labor is noted I he ‘ 
or 

of the humane societies i t e ft 
and the beginnings of the vemel fo ) et 
in this tecture and completed in the t d ctur dit the 

autne aevotes considerabie space n rd t to é é ent 
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for t rights of man as represented ert Dale Owen and his exper 
¢ socialism at New Hart ionyv, Indiat (other kindred movement 
the est snment of jour! s devoted to agitation in favor of t 5 
tn yr tne otne SOK or ph lanthr pic mo ement re note lhe 
closes wit disc sion of t retor! movement in Rhode Is 
ed Dorr, whi eventuated 1 new constitutio for dding ery 
exte lv the tral S¢ 
me Wis tne ewer! 1as n ft ttle ) e t t t 
\\ H 
(New York: Dodd, Mead, and Compa | 
\I | KEI AN s succeeded in presenting the case Of a mu¢ 
\ ced genera 1an Impartial thougn not ninterested manner Lhe 
ter of PI Schuyle ereditary and developed, is admirably 
draw d much space is devoted to his envit nt. ‘The aristo 
ahoider, who it the same time pioneer On a rough frontier, 1s care 
fully and fully portrayed Che Hudson River manors are described, if 
t wit the greates ccuracy ot! deta t least w th a force that i ¢ 
( ressiol pon the mind The superfi pects, the natura 
( ties of the region, the social life of the people, and the frontier ¢ 
vers are treated rather than the more difficult s ects of their politi 
economic organ tion Yet Ph ip Schuyler ind the social syste 
of wl le Was a part, is set forth with no small literary talent Phe 
tations of the man and his ruling principles are so exposed that we 
‘ fully iderstand his conduct in the critica eriods of his life 
\fte what appears to be an Impartial ex lation of the vie 
(;,ates controvers Mi luckerman decides that the former’s retirement 
W aue to Crates s intrigues 1 whici tine New ] ng ind pre dice \“ 
ti \ sed He comes to the conclusion 231) that the retirement 
ot S vler was an excusable error for Congress to make ider the « 
( nstance t that the choice of S successor was ereat mistake In 
S ort oft ew tl s litary career 
ad eel na terizec it t ot y brilliancy 
tnat ristocrat ent n ne was 
born ind bred, natura rs t this dislike was 
ntensified v Schuvler’s connection with the disp te etween New | ng 
nd and New York over the New Hampshire land grants ; and finally 
that the necessary surrender of Ticonderoga, whose value was much over 
ited in New England, was quite sufficient to poison the minds of the 
\damses, and other members from their section Even the efforts of 
Si vler in behalf of the health of his New England troops was misintet 
yreted, his efforts to introduce dis« pline and subordination were 


sullenly resisted Schuvler lacked the tic 
ner W iich might have overconk t le | i 
motives. 
In the last chapter, a very brief and 
Schuvler’s political career, we ttle that \I | 
effectually dispose ot a rv Bane! ‘ 
do not entitle him to t ‘ ' 
ive been take! t t it t t | ‘ 
id no other standard ! tt 
| cepting tn detense, the ter 
lhe ntit ite corres 
ind the setting t 
were in these letter nd with t t ' 
nformation upon the t ft 
lhe account of pre-RKevolut t N 
contains a nul eT I i rat tat ent 
that the tory ised oe eT 
admirable mongra treat t re t that ( 
Becker In general the sett t 
vaiue than the I tter | t 
stud ed Schuvler , aes th, 
lived 
As a piece of literature the P ¢ 4 P 
fully written, and the proportions a! 5 
ier s Career pro eriv i t 
tics that he attained pri ence () t event 
which Schuyler had urt ke t 
cal activities, not becalint attaine e 
part in the events deserves esp ttent 
Che almost curt preface infor ‘ ; 
(General Schuyler s ] el 1 lette | t e! 
to the New York Historical Society ft Stat ‘ 
partment in Washington her ter! f the 
three sources, | t tne adea 
orig nal h storical mate! eel edit ter t thr 
out 272 pages ré re rred ew 
given the uncanny feeling that len pitt 
that all statements not otherw rte tt t 
inknown archives, w! 1 per tain proofs that t ert ¢ 
establ shed 0} nions or even tact Ie ev sitive 
ardous under such conditions | noo! 
attractive both as to the printing and { 
( H w 
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I xX 303 
\ the per xd covered by this biography was one of the most 
yrtant and stirring in the political and constitutiona story of Penn 
, 5} 1 , it is only within recent years that it has attracted the especia 
ttentiol! »f historical students The most recent of these studies, the 
work under consideration, true to its title presents not only an excellent 
biogr y of Thomas Smith, but also a caref rvey of the polit ind 
dicial history of Pennsylvania during his times 
Thomas Smith was born in Scotland, as were several of the friends 
ind jud associates of his adopted land, notably James Wilson, and 
} 
Judges Brackenr dge il Addison of the state encn He was ilf- f 
i 
brother of William Smith, the distinguished first provost of the University i 
of Pennsylvania, then called the College of Philadelp] a In his appre 
ciative introduction to this volume, Hampton L. Carson truly says, ‘* The 
brothers became in a very real sense, though working in different fields, 
ders of the Commonwealth Provost Sm th, while was 
hoot lad had fay hosel +} 
S i) a iad in scot and, had become famous on both sides of the ; 
iantic not only by reason Of Nis educational position, Dut aiso through 
his political pamphlets, written during the French and Indian War, con 
demning the rule of the (Quakers and their failure to provide for the 
defense of the province The vounger brother came to Pennsylvania in 
1768, and, apparently through the good offices of his influential brother, 
j 
he was soon appointed a deputy surveyor fora district west of the Susque- 
inna For five years he continued surveying for the overnment, mean 
Ww e studving law and being idmitted to practice He verv soon 
‘* absorbed a large part of the government of Bedford county ’’, holding 
it one me the office of prothonotary, clerk, recorder, and ae y repis- 
is Clny a ll Or Une OF JUGLOS Lilids ¢ 
\\ the coming on of the Revolution, Smith took a ctive rt on 
tne IOUS, NOIGINE Various itary and po Ca omces 
He \ anda 
t t en ) t it 
torn the new 
ine the Cont rs he 
icticed tten 
more courts t i rs Ch 
pre ( é ter 
ition which he held until |} 
promo i to the supreme court, a position whicn ne heid until his death 
n 1509 Smith established the reputation Of possessing ‘**a larger and 
more accurate knowledge of land law than any of his associates 


lhe chapters covering the years of Smith’s political career are the 
most interesting, as Mr. Konkle presents various phases of the prolonged 


contest between the friends and the opponents of the Constitution of 1776, 


Li wad d Smuitit (2 By B RTON 
\rva Konkie. (Philadelphia: Campion and Company. 1904 
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abundant valuable infortmnation which no one else had been able to un 
earth respec ting the early life ot the great Corsican ; and as ares ilt of 
s work it was possible for the first time to understand logically the de 
velopment of the gaunt, poverty-stricken, but nevertheless proud and 
masterful little Corsican of the Military School of Brienne, through the 
various stages which made him the foremost general and the most daz 
character in the history of the world The closing days of the 


‘eagle Emperor’’ chained toa lonely rock in the Atlantic ‘‘ a tho sand 


! es trom anywher have been discussed anew by Lord Rosebery 
sive volume on n, the Last 1d the manifold co 
ting events and works dealing wit this period have been weighed like 
CL ¢ dence and de telv placed in the itegories where they pr yperiy 
eliong For more t neigntv vears an immense amount o! inva Die 
to ition lay in the archives of the British Fore n Oftnce yuched 


Holland Rose to r g to ont n his Z7/ f r /a great de tf 
ew iterial wh 1 not previously been published in any such ad- 
iwie form \ ther work of mue merit wa \ Fournie 
Vapoleon 7, which first appeared in German, then in French in 1892, 
ind has now been translated into Englisl 
\ltho oh these general works possess an ymense deal of valuable 
nformation, they obvio sly cannot grap} le with al the phases of te 


the like of lich never has been, and unquestionably never will be, seen 
iwain Such a task, as Rosebery po nts out, is tar too st ipendo S lor 
any one man to accomplish and the desideratum can never be attained 
ntil all the manifold sides of that remarkable figure have been dissected 
and analyzed by specialists. Although the general reader cannot be 
ainsaid his undeniable right to demand works having approximate com 


»pleteness in their treatment of important historical personages, yet this 


does not diminish the value of labors of specialists who can alone 
ea nan in his own line, ultimately furnish a complete history of the 
ttle man in the great grav coat’’, whose colossal genius towers far 
yve that of any other historical character and who for years controlled 
the destinies of } role 
here still remains a vast amount of mater relating to his militar 
career as vet untouched, but each vear brings more of these treasures to 
ht he movement in this direction was unquestionably initiated by 


(;eneral Baron Jomini, one of the greatest of military writers, whose / 


f Napoleon, published first in French and translated into English in 


1864, is still the model for works of this kind, just as ¢ aptain P 
Foucart’s Campagne de Prusse, published in 1887 and 1890, is a mode 
for those who confine themselves to one campaign and who, by going 


directly to the or ginal sources, follow the ‘* Oxford system ah na 


rated by Lecky, which is the best method by which accurate historic 
data is brought to light \ less technical but nevertheless specialized 
work of inestimable value is the admirable work NWafol/eon as a General 
from the pen of that brilliant colonel, Count Yorck von Wartenburg of 
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fighting on the causeways at Arcole and of Cvsar at Alexandria, of 
(Castiglione and Leuthen, of the battles of Mount Tabor and the Pvramids 


d OSE f Alexander : or to show how Napoleon’s cross ng of the Little 


ernard in immer day’s excursion’’ (II, 27 
O red wit] the same pass OTF \lexander’s 
cross gy of the Napoleon s letter of October 52. 
I to brother of Prussia was ‘‘ a stratagem worthy of Hannibal, 
father of stratagem 7. R75 
1) aye ke tne other books of h Ss ** Great Capta ns 

series, founded on the postulate that ‘‘ the great cal tain is the | roduct 
ft exceptio itellect, exceptional force of character and exceptiona 
ypportunity pplemented by the fact that ‘* the ghest strategy is 
generally the product of the greatest brain The reviewer was the first 
writer Eng 1 to summarize the five princl] ail iracteristics of 


¢ 2) one line of oper 3) the unity of forces, (4 the rapidity 
yt ove ent on decisive and 5 the invariable concentration 
for battle lustrated by maxims culled from Napoleon’s own writings, 
ind to t out that ‘‘ thro ghout these above-enumerated principies 
runs the fund | 


amental idea of simplicity ’’ (_Jeurnal of the Military Se 
Vhese 


Institution, XXVIII, 20, January, 190! d 


leas Nave been ad! 


nil 
Vv «€ irged by Colonel Dodge, who in « hapter xx1 (II, 11-12) which 
deals with the events immediately following the establishment of the 
Consulate and preceding the campaign of Marengo, aptly says 
e conception oft Napoleon's « ampaigns and the sin e pertec- 
tio f their open study several points are vay prominent 
1 he rmy t one ne of operations \long this e the mass 1s to 
e projected e objective 1s to be the enemys rmy ne ne 
chose one running around the flank of the enemy, upon his comm 
catiol I S ey fl K IS to be the strategic flank, that Is, the 
me w st rely ¢ the enemy off from his own base \nd last 
e% t eate ne the enemy s, the sto bes i Ss to conse 
rie ) t nese were p! pies on t vreat 
) eT aiw ted It ot r W yrds ror openin acam on 
\“ t ) } ne mas pon the enemy s army ong one e ol 
operatior from su i se and in such a direction that you shall turn 
ind threaten s communications, without re icing 
your ow Then if ye eat him in the battle it should be your aim at 
once to p » 36 can destroy him Ih theory, put nto words, 
munds s r t it S taken twentv-four centuries Of war to ena le 
I me to ite the rule ind Napoleon has been the one great 
capt who consiste! practiced it 
Colonel Dodge’s work abounds in such admirable summaries as the 
ve, which show in what good stead his previous studies have stood 


him and how thoroughly he has weighed every authority and every 
detail Che work opens with an exhaustive examination of the condition 


litary establishments of France, Prussia, and 
\ustria, followed by a careful 


ganization of the m 


consideration of tactics and administration 
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Friedland, where he caught the Russians in a faulty position a 


cally destroyed them, Dodge traces the working of the great strategist in 


al ts details He contrasts his modus operandl with that of the other 
French generals who were governed by Carnot’s plan of attacking two 
wings at one and the same time, and the allied generals who with 
the one exception of Suwarrov who ‘‘had the soul of a great captain, 

t not the head’’, as Napoleon said — were wedded to the ‘‘ cordon 
system or hampered by the ‘‘ blundering interference ’ of the Auli 
Co cil, a **hide-bound’’, ‘‘ hypercritical, antiquated’’, but ‘* distin- 
ra body of fossils’’ ‘‘to which from the days of Prince I vene 
\ustria had owed all her reverses’’. Furthermore Dodge demonstrates 


that even a Napoleon could not violate the fundamental laws of war wit 


out ering the nevitable consequences, as he did at Marengo and 
1807, when he disseminated his forces and permitted Bennigsen te ) 
rar » wrest from him the initiative and the control of ‘* interior line 

\\ e Lodge contributes no material which has not already seen print 
ind w e he « osely follows Jomini and Yorck von Warten rg, he las 
nevertheless concentrated in admirable form the infor tion previously 
scattered in hundreds of volumes, and his work ds fair to be the 
best 1 tary history of Napoleon in English Unlike previous writers 
who have been possessed of the idea that men in war are mere autom 
ata ldodge is wise not to neglect the ‘ persona r ition ind ‘ 
has successfully endeavored to give a brief but complete picture of a 


1 } +} 
Napoleonic army in all its details, taking care to show how they were 
fed and how the transport was furnished by the breidt Company 


facts of which most Er readers know nothing His summaries of 


political events are succinct and comprehensive, his descriptions of the 
various terrains nearly all of which he has visited in person are 
admirable, and his examination of the reasons which induced the First 
{ o1 n 1800 to give the pr ncipal strategical theater in Suabia to 


Moreau while he took the subordinate theater in Italy, his chapter on the 


Formation for Battle’’, and his account of the causes which made the 


Gaul superior to the Teuton in the opening of the campaign of Jena, are 
the work of a master hand He judiciously avoids many of the pitfalls 
ibounding in this period by declining to be drawn into such fruitless dis 


| lining 
cussions as whether Bonaparte was justified in administering poison to 
iis plague-stricken men after Acre, whether he really intended 


to invade England, and whether the Third Coalition was originated by 


Russia or by England. His style is generally terse and direct, in all the 
mass of detail the principal point is never lost sight of, and the method 
of presentation is clear and convincing he two volumes are profusely 
llustrated, but the portraits and cuts of uniforms, while interesting and 
sually well chosen — one of the best being those of the ‘‘ guns of the 
period ’’ are seldom identified as to source or authenticity Although 


Dodge emphasizes the fact that it was | 


is strategy rather than his tactics 
N lann’ ce that re detail 
which underlay Napoleon s successes, yet it seems to me that more detall 


would have been in keeping with a work professedly technical than is to 
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Various review articies first truit of these extensi\ researches in 
i! d which has hitherto been left too fully to the martyrologist lhe 


excellence ind completeness of these first essays, which treat of singl 
I 


episodes, will commend to a kindly consideration any future work of the 
1uthor on his chosen subject Ihe thorough documentation of € 
vo es 1s a guaranty o!f the exacting research and the patient accuracy 
of t > ter nt ti ] nd t 
Une O systematic arrangement the MOK and ne 
nhaeN ) idiv wanting in too many French DOOKS, W especially Col 
1d vOlume to every student who may Se it 
\\ 111 W ivres n testifvin to the authors s \Olarsnip, Many 
“ differ wit him in their attitude 1 the s ect M eZ, 
K¢ masters, 1S a convinced pporter of the 1 rd Ke] ic and 
take i Keel terest In its policies, especially those allecting the churcn 
ind ed tion, which are of such vast importance at this moment He 
ed the religio problem during the French Revolution a part 
ot the yblem which confronts the France of to-day lo the 
( \ ong since ic stomed to the separation o ( re 
Stat qa to their coexistence, anti-clericalisi! Ss sol e canno 
aerst it ¢€ nds to a compiete rejection ot Chris 
+ - - ! 
tv o \ Ss e reve iled re vion | os io the | enchman 
Of to-day the WKevol On Is, In the rase of M. ¢ menceau, ai on 
\ ( oO asa WI vit lo n 1) Lilie es ms W 
perple the ‘I rd Ke] c are the sam those \ ch wu ed the 
st | nd the vreatest of these s the religious and education 
est not ive ire ind state een nked 
+ 
rrance t educatlo religion Nave seemed inse rable N \ 
nt t tio re nad state, of royalty and ciergy der tne 
caused the re ylutionists to hold the « t re 
Ol ‘ e old narcny | of the ng e\ hie 
i Revolutio ught at first to ordinate the chur to the state. + the 
litra the ciergy oon eveioped oft naifierence a 
I the ¢ mrmous fit ne i irdens, direct or nadirect, 
ty + ] t | nd 
( osed stec Cause t owed rieviance 
cle naed mpedience to foreign eT vhose terest were 1O means 
co ) t with the national welfare of France he hated the resence of 
i I eged ss, the clergy, W ( was the ever-present symbol of that 
obnoxio egiance wl 1 it sought ever to make more exacting In 
rt, the financial, political, and moral power of the clergy seemed to 
¢ ed for purposes hostile to the nterests of both the peopie and the 
natio it little wonder that religion professed by this clergy fell 
nder the same condemnation as the clergy themselves The Revolu- 
tion taught men that some of the duties formerly entrusted to the church 


could be performed better, less expensively, and less dangerously by tl 


state Men then began to dream of replacing the discredited church by 
a new religion, pure, undefiled, and, above all, patrioti: The Revol 


tion had destroyed and satisfactorily replaced the monarchy, why could 
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ee to Nave een sed a ously and to rood idvantage In scope 
the ok is more than a mere chronicle of events in Macon’s life t 
backKyround tor its peculiar subject not a ilttie Of national 
t from the Revolution to the accession of Jackson, and more espe« 
ully of North Carolina history as related to national affairs and to 
\lacon aree! fhe author's tude s temperate and scholariyv, t 
thet He e phasizes, aS Cardinal points Macon’s tical 
ntegrityv, his nsistence pon economy, S ardent Mal 
pat! t , and eiiel n dem moracy He nna \I icon s est ¢ 
pre on of political fait n s declaration that ** in proportion as men 
e @€asilvy and comfortably, n proportion as they ire tree trot tine 
vurder of taxation, they w e attac ed to the vovernment nw cn 
the ve | 250 Macon’s speech on the repeal of the Judiciary 
\ct, rinted in an appendix, is pronounced ‘* the yngest and most 
I teristic spee yf s conygression career 104) Professor 
ldodd’s general est vate of Macon is indicated by the following sentences 
fro! n ling pages ‘<H place hn history must e determined 
\ tions to the Soutn as aistinect section of the nation 
evead it nex tO Une tale ne outn naa rst Gemandads 
SETVICE Macon must be regarded as Randolph's counterpart in 
cc i Ol SEC ESSITOTLISLS Ne Was 1 ~ Onvel a qd t 
en il man na nis liant ut tnend oft Roanoke 
He was a Southern statesman n the secthonal sense fle actua 
¢ 4 })] 
In con sion some matters of detall call for; yvorda ot omment 
lor instance, the Missouri Compromise line Is given as ‘‘ 36 degrees 4 

st ds p. 318 We read that ‘‘ Importation of foreign slaves ) 
tne ted States had been prohibited by the Constitution after January 
I 212 We may estion whether \Ionroe Was l 
ex dingly wise d able President Pp. 299 nd Van Buren ‘* the 

tou c men ot the second orade ] more \ 
¢ ent trom the opinion that the siavery struggie culminating in the 
wa Vas lereiVv a matte ana ) expiained on eco 
) ort nds aione ] I 2, 212 Certainly tisa ttle SuUrpt sing 
\l nY t far rok 
t t Miacon Ss speec pon le proposed vovernmel or newly-purcnhased 
i l not entioned, his oOo] n ms ind tterances n 
tt ess present-day or permanent nterest are given due 
5 i By Wi \M GrARROTI 
The Macmillian Company 1GO2 rp 
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LH me Ss made p of eight papers. lhe substance of the first 
tnree was given as °° ] Dil¢ ectun id 
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Of the remaining papers, one is on William Lowndes Yancey, ‘‘ the 
orator of secession ’’ Another is on the resources of the Confederacy 
Ihis is based on Professor John C. Schwab’s excellent work on the finan 
cial and industrial history of the south during the Civil War lhe third 


is a concise account of the origin and organization of the Kuklux move 


ment in the first vears following the war. The fourth, ‘* A New Hero of 
an Old Type’’, is a rhetorical eulogy on Lieutenant Richard Hobson 
The fifth and last is entitled ‘‘ Shifting the White Man’s Burden’”’ In 
thi paper the author considers the disfranchise movement in the south, 
but finds no solution of the problem. Mr. Brown has written an inter 
esting and suggestive book His treatment is fair; his statement is clear 
though at times he is somewhat too rhetorical he book is not a history, 
t excellent beyvinn ng toward one It makes little if any con 

t yn of fact, and its chief value is in its suggestiveness 

Toun W I P } N 
P. | HT, 4 4 i I i 
kK Vea mad Lead 18 54- By FRANCIS 
( ; New Yorl G. P. Putnam’s Sons 1904 [wo 
Vols pp. 332 S00 

oO les are written by 2 candid party 1dvocate he author 
obviously, has believed in the Re} blican party n the ] ist, believes in 
it to-day, and bids fair to continue to believe in it in time to come 
The volumes contain a Foreword ’’ by President Roosevelt and ‘‘ In 
troductions Dj Hon. William P. Frye, President lempor oft the 
Senate, and Hon. J. G. Cannon, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives he work may be regarded, therefore, as a party history officially 
recognized Though not impartial, the work may be said to be useful 
and fair, as it accomp| shes very well its aim of setting forth fully and 
clearly, though without attempt at philosophical exposition, what the Re 
publican party has accomplished during the fifty years of its history Phe 
author does this with a good sense of proportion and selection. What 


ever one may think of Rey iblican poli 1es, the life of one of our yre 
parties will be recognized as a theme worthy of the party historian ; and 
as a record of party creed and achievement Mr. Curtis’s work is worthy 


lhe author opens his work with the birth of the Republican party 
under the oaks at Jackson, the fiftieth anniversary of which event has 


recently been fittingly celebrated ; yet half his first volume is taken up 


with a preliminary review of the great slavery controversy that brought 
the Republican party into being. The author goes at considerable length 
into the formative and heroic period of the Republican party, when it 


contended against the extension of slavery, when it required nerve, the 
severance of party ties, and the sacrifice of personal reputations and 
interests to stand for the cause ; and he very properly gives large space 
to the complex party situation of 1854 and 1856. Scant attention is 


of commendation and appreciation. 


given to the Liberty party in 1844, but partial recognition made ( due 
to Senator Hoar’s example and mugwumpery of that day yf the Free 
soil platform of 1848 as the forerunner of the Re can position of 


1856. The Know-nothing movement is fully treated. and the be, 


nings of the Republican party in 1854, bv spontaneo vement 
meetings in various states in the north in o sition to the Ka S 


Nebraska bill, are traced in consid: e det 


of party history in America the material brought to 

letters, speeches, and reminiscences 1 t tof Mr. ¢ 

relating to the credit due tor the or ! yt rty ‘ f tere 
and value. 


Mr Curtis denies the rivht ot the resel 


its ancestry in Jefferson he founder of the 

to as an ‘‘ ardent protectionist ’’, and no distinct de betwee 
Anti-Federal party that sed the loptio t the 

the Democratic-Republican party of Jeffer 

conflict over questions of Constitutiona ) é 
word ratic-Re) I Mr. rt ra eine 

that the party of Jefferson was merely ‘* Re 

alone Jefferson always sought to irt etlerso | re 
do bt preva ed {ter rtv to med 
tation ind it might < st as we » do sM ( t 

singie name °* Ke] ca to the rty ft é ¢ 
sible to change histori ter nology | e rt 
is | te va where the Lut ) SeCeKS ) ¢ ¢ 

Jefferson the forebears, not of the modern |) rat party, t 
Whigs, and, therefore, by implication, of 1 moder 

old Republican party, as such,” he ‘was merge 


wholly into the Whig party ** the 1 1 of 182 n we ‘ 
to be a conflict between Re] il ind De 
National Republican was retained until the car 1of1 > Ww 
party became known as the Anti-Mason party fterwards the W 
Subsequently in speaking of the Antimasoni rty the thor 

an apparent inconsistency, ‘* The old Federalists were very 
opportunity to get together in new or n tion, ana ¢€ er 


the advent of the anti-Mason party lhe modern |) 
cratic party, he thinks, finds its origin under Jackson in 1828, v, {f 
the first tine, triumphant ’’, and it was composed ‘* large 

tants of the slaveholding States All % nfusing, if not misl 


} 1 


and it throws no light ont ni tims m rt 


ing, 
Democrats and the Clay Whigs to be the é lescendant f the Jef- 
fersonian Republicans \ historical ar ent may be ide for eith 
view, but the burden of the argument is in favor of the Democ 
though evidently Mr. Curtis does not consider it his office to vind 


the claim of the opposir 


The bulk of Mr Curtis’s volumes 5 very properly ccul ed wit 


giving, in historical order, the record of the issues, platforms, and 


Curt lhe Republican La 
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tests with which the country has had to do since 1856 Here may be 
found, in large measure, the political history of the last fifty years 
Special interest attaches to the conventions and campaigns of 1860, 1864, 
’ 1880, and 1884. Light notice is taken, very naturally, of the short 
comings of the party, either of the last generation or of this. But in the 


record of the party conventions many interesting nominating speeches 


and party discussions are given, and the proceedings and decisions are 
set forth by which the evolution of the unwritten party law is revealed 
Some readers will be disappointed and surprised that more attention is 
not given to the deve iopme nt of party machinery and to the mportane e 


oft party organization, practice, and isage In po} liar government; for 


on this line we find one of the most striking characteristics of our party 
life during the lifetime of the Republican party lhe most recent events 


and issues in our party history are discussed from the Republican point 


of view, and the volumes may be regarded as a good and useful summary 
of Republican principles and policies, with the party defenses well and 
ably irded 

In his closing chapter, on ‘* Defections from the Party’’, which is 


largely a discussion of party ethics, Mr. Curtis makes a plea at length in 


favor of party fealty and against the spirit of the mugwump. Of the four 
historic Republican defections, the first, that of 1864, says Mr. Curtis, 
was ‘‘ only a flash in the pan’’ ; the second, that of 1872, was a failure 
that brought only ridicule to its cause and death to its candidate ; the 
third, that of 1884, was based on a false charge, and he condemns its 


leader, Mr. George William Curtis, as ‘* bound in honor to support the 


ticket and platform’’ (II, 472) which he helped to make; the fourt] 


lefection, that of the Silver Republicans in 1896, strengthened the party 


rather than weakened it lhe mugwumps, the author declares, have in 
no way influenced party nominations or the course of party history ; to 
i the credit of electing Cleveland, if credit it be and if such credit can be 
' claimed, the author allows the mugwumps to be entirely welcome Con 
siderable attention given to Mr. George William Curtis and Mr. Carl 
Schurz as leaders of mugwump opinion, and severe criticism is meted 


ol good party 


ork contains a good ( 


mater | Students and readers who are interested in American politics 
and party history will find cause of gratitude to Mr. Curtis for the result 


\ 
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The Ftstor f Twenty-five Years. By Sir SpENCER WALPOLE, 


K.C.B. Volume I, 1856-1865 ; Volume II, 1865-1870. (Lon- 


don and New York: Longmans, Green, and Company 1904. 


[wo vols., pp. Xvill, 529; xIv, 525.) 


Ir is twenty years since Sir Spencer Walpole completed his six 


out to the Sprrngfield Ref was a typical mugwump journal, which is 

1 as making “‘untruthful and unjust att 
cha ed S making nt? Mui Ane ni St attacks pon the 
nation trusted officers ’’’ (II, 481) 
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of his labor A. 
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alpol lhe Tlistory of 1Q7 
Eee forms in some sort the se que But the thor wat 
Eee later volumes aim at covering not merely the tory 
of England but that of continental Europe and the nited Stat etwer 
1856 and 1881 (And this gives them a pe r interest 1 it rt é 
real competitor in English, for Fyffe 
constructed on a much smaller scale id Mr. Meé t fi - 4 
oth too vely Br tis na t i t t 
either in scope or in stvile wit Sir Spe e! Vor | ent , 
tised history by Mr. Herbert | y int to traverse 1 
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excellence 
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ue the Reform b of 1867 or the Irish © tion. are of 
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course given due attention; but you will find also very interesting 


ints of the development of steamships, of the introduction of limited 

ibility, of the construction of the Thames embankment and the metro- 
politan drainage system, and of the admission of Jews to Parliament. 
Special mention should be made of a general survey of civilization during 


he sixth decade of nineteenth century, and of passages which sum 


marize British conditions about 1860 in a manner recalling Macaulay’s 
iption of England under Charles I] But most stress should 


be laid, not upon the accuracy with which Sir Spencer states a case, nor 


on the abundance of his information, but on his eminently judicial 
temper, and on his sympathy, which enables him to understand and 


interpret men who differ absolutely in aims and deeds 

Posterity will in the main, | believe, confirm Sir Spencer’s verdicts 
on the great issues and men that he takesup. But while his general out- 
felike, persons may not all agree on the lights and shades Thus, 
the somewhat scant credit given to Grant asa commander would be mod 
fied if Sir Spencer took sufficiently into account Grant’s immense achieve- 
ment west of the Alleghenies before he commanded the Army of the 
Potomac Sir Spencer, like many Americans even, forgets Shiloh and 
Vicksburg and Chattanooga, and the other work of three campaigns which 
resulted in wresting the Mississippi valley from the Confederacy. ‘To imply 


that Grant was only a mediocre general because he pounded away, regardless 


of slaughter, in the Wilderness, and to forget all his record in the west, 


Is unfair Relatively, Vicksb ry Was as difficult to capture as Se bastopol, 


yet Grant captured it in a fifth of the time and with probably only an 


eighth of the cost in men and money required by the English and French 
for Sebastopol. So, too, such a move as Grant’s cutting loose from his 
base revealed in him military qualities of a very high order Wellington, 
for example, never equaled that It is evident that Sir Spencer does not 
realize that, although the south had a much smaller population than the 
north, the southern country, with its roadless forests and mountains, its 
nbridged rivers, and its infrequent towns, made defense easy Since 


recent experience showed that it took ten Englishmen to displace one 
Boer, the tremendous advantage which geography may give to one side 
In W ought to need no turther demonstration ne ontederacy nad 
only one soldier to every three Union soldiers, yet the advantage of pos 
tion may well have been worth the numerical odds 

Sir Spencer’s view of Napoleon III is that which de ia Gorce, Ollivier, 


Thouvenel, and other French historians and memoirists have recently 


made popular Instead of the unprincipled Machiavellian whom King 
lake and Hugo painted, we are now shown an amiable dreamer, selfish, 
ndeed, and ready to shed a little blood if it seemed expedient, but on 


the whole benevolently disposed, and prevented from being a model 
father of his people by the perverseness of an ungrateful minority. Much 
stress is now laid on Napoleon's disease, and the date when it is supposed 
to have rendered him unequal to the task of giving his best talents to gov 


erning is set farther and farther back. The work of palliation, if not of 
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few hundred copies at five dollars a volume instead of several thousand 
copies at two dollars a volume. The two markets are apparently so dis 
similar that special provision should be made for supplying the American, 
; especially when a book like Sir Spencer Walpole’s is fitted for a large 


iccording to from some oO 


as almost supernaturally grand i. 22). Of 
course Mr. Barrett is convinced that Lincoln lived ‘‘ most happily’’ with his 


so very im] ortant, historical whether 


he did or not, but it expresses the attitude of militant decorum which 


} ‘ 
hv of a great :nan. 


led into a very 


characterizes the typical commonplace biograp 


treatment of the whole Cameron episode, which Is crow¢ 


brief space, would give a reader as sharp an idea as any part of the book 


of the author’s fear of not being respectful, if he should happen to express 


anything with clearness Of the coarser side of Lincoln’s humor Mr 


audience 
WittiaMm R E THAYER, 
mn md his Presiden By Bar 
ETT, 14. Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke Company 
1gO4 [wo vols., pp. Xl, 379; Vil, 
| r olt se volumes wrote the biography ol ised 
( rposes in 186 He has been studying his subject more or 
less ever Ice He saw Lincoln on various occasions and knew a num 
: ber ot l friend (one might expect, theretore, otn of the ¢€ ment 
of a good ysraphy: contributions to our specific knowledge of the hero, 
ana tinct pe! ynal Impress yn of Mim, lhe volumes give neither 
They ave added no facts, w cn is excusable, atter the thorough glean 
ing t t s been made, and they are remarkable tor their tailure to evoke 
the personality, whetner is private indi, d il, Orat r, dij omat, tather, 
n nad, Vv, OF in \ Oovrapner need not ¢ n artist to put into 
his pi i living being Herndon did it for Lincoln, probably, more 
vividly than anv writer who has followed Inaccurate in many details, | 
he yet drew a portrait that was Lincoln \ccurate in most details, Mr 
Barrett is drawn no portrait at all 
Moreo r, the tithe Ss not exact ‘* Abraham Lincoln and the Battles 
of the \ Wat would describe more stly the contents of the 
book, \ vive an entary iccount aimost every nil rtant 
battle 1 the war, wit most of wh 1 Lincoln ui not nye to ao, ind 
I ot til ensely com cated pro ens, Olt tary, 
i and ! ial, with w 1 the President was in constant struggl lt 
scope, theretore, as n treatment, the bo on] Nol 
t eS 3 t instinct for evidence which would recommend it to the 
crit It ft the familiar type which receives wit iwe the test 
mony I yne reverend ndiv d il who once kne w somel rly who KneW 
Linco ; irents \ sentence like this, for instance, is enough to take 
Irom one t once any re uning seriousness = lhe ¢ al tain’s bear ng and 
his power on this occasion, the men 


Barrett says: ‘‘ Nor was there anv respect 


were less commendable than tho f worthy pe ( 
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year rhis last book, written in the third person, is substantially his 
own version of a series of promoting exploits, with violent fluctuations of 
cess and failure, in railroad enterpris« [his version differs materially 
) ther that hav een current | t the whole matter 1s so iargely 
erned with purely private and personal aff that it need not be 
¢ it engt 1 this piace The other parts of tne Wen oO! 
‘ é d, written in the first person, contain matter that is of value 
to the gener tory yf t times n one or two stance ot n 2 
( Not e narrative of m tary events that appears the volume 
WW er, the roduct f pe d observation lhe 
) i tne ittie of ( ck \ cn xty-seven 
ivre represents merely Mr. Villard’s interest it tw n ne 
t e present t w ( iWortunately too ew e he was 
dow wit i evere Illness Moreover the m tarv events W ch fell 
nade! t LSE tio ire described quite S from the omecia 
ords ro Ss own re yiection He dis ivs me ot that aunty 
confidence, so often discernible in books of this kind, t t the tacts wn 
came der his own eye were necessarily the essential features of a 
creat ttle o1 prolonged campaign He frankly assumes the character 
of a writer of history along with that of a writer of recollections lhe 
result is that his narratives manifest exceedingly few of those vexatious 
errors of well-established fact which mar even the most entertaining 
0 re nisce ce 
\I \ ird’s person experience, in his capacitv as War corres 
ondent of first the .Vez York Hlera/d and then the .\ York Tribune, 
ncluded the battles of first Bull Run, Shiloh, Perryville rg 


and Chattanooga and the attack on the forts at Charleston 


monitors \ll these are described with some fuliness, but without im 
portant contribution to existing knowledge on the subject Of distinctly 
greate! egestiveness from the historical point of view are his descrip- 
tions of life and general conditions in Illinois in the six vears before the 
var s account of the famous Pike’s Peak gold movement of 1850, 

W . the fortune of Colorado was determined 

Mr. \ ird’s most interesting experiences in Illinois were those in 
whic he came n close contact with Lincoln and with Douglas With 
the former he was brought casually into very close relations, and he tells 

tory of sitting alone with Lincoln on the floor of an empty freight 


irand a! iif one showery evening, waitin for a train ata 


yuntry station near Springfield. lhe conversation as described puts in 

most 1 light the element of clownishness that was never entirely sup- 

ressed in the make-up of the great President. But with all the evi 


lence extant of his crudeness at this period, it is hard to believe that he, 
man of forty-nine, should have confided to a strange newspaper re- 
porter of twenty-three the ambitions of ‘‘ Mary’’ (Mrs. Lincoln) and 
should have repudiated them with the remark, ‘‘ Just think of such a 
sucker as me as President !’’ (I, 96 
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enthusiastic twenty-one-ye 
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material at hand; for Massachusetts has preserved her records much 


better than any other state, and the person treated left some thirty 


thousand pages of correspondence. Ihe author has used these vast stores 
freely, and generally with good results His own stvle is luminous and 
; 
agreeable, producing a narrative which never halts, when it is the writer's 
own His } ive $ pict rescue n the best sense: not imaginative, but 
ctured in the acts of humankind and colored by human passion. This 
portrait of Andrew is not an aggregate of personal features and 
pec irities, but a dramatic rendering of the hero, acting under the 
roto land moving it ence of the society around him 
( yy and student was rather inert than vigorous, thoug! e was 
erio ve is jovial in temperament Inheriting a religious mood 
tro notner, e was aiways CONSCIOUS that life is erious \ talker 
rathe t i worker, Nhe manifested early the qualities of the advocate 
and orator Yet he | rs ied law ( losely enougn to obta na good pract e 
\ own efforts, and he married at thirty In third year 
ne vy drifted to the ministry of James reemalr was 
eight vears older and whose g dance attected h m materially ( larke 
\ \ e, with a large mind forecast ng, seer-like, and propheti nit 
I t Clarke and the Howes n t ive positively 11 enced Andrew 
\ ye Careel 
And v ce ynstrated that e could make emotion serve the reaso 
lit vitatiol ind that he could lead audience mos it W 
l il e was ahead of his time, on his nomination for governor in 186 
was shown clearly by Bowles in the Sfrrmefel? Ref z I, 124 
H John Brown sympathies and speeches, his Garrisonian affiliatior 
id all that sort of extreme anti-slaveryism with which his record 
bo is, W irm Lincoln That suc 1 man could absolutely 
ead the co nwealth of Webster and Everett, tnroug four years | 
vig “ roved s honest and sincere cl icter sw i 
nte t ywer and ardent humanity 
Nl ichusetts in the Civil War is a fruitful theme well treated Not! 
* could exceed the governor’s energy, put forth in full beat with the 
throbbing might of the people He drew to him at once the best men, 
Ke the wacious Forbe S. whose service was able and constant Like 
wise, he could affiliate with some very indifferent citizens, appointing 
them to places of trust, to the disgust of his advisers The gifted and 


patriotic Henry Lee voiced public sentiment in this severe reproof (I1, 


1906 ‘‘if the Lord forgives knaves, he is equally forgiving to honest 
men, why will you therefore surround yourself with ... anda host 
of others to your great moral and mental woolgathering and to the dis- 
cust of your friends who are at least indifferent honest 


Mr. Pearson candidly admits that Andrew failed in comprehending 


Lincoln. The great descendant of the Puritans met the greater Ameri- 
can, and the smaller vessel could not contain the larger There was an 
ill-advised movement to put our hero into the President’s cabinet in the 
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ous rations the Bureau encouraged idleness at a time when the farms were 
lying waste for lack of labor, while, through the political activity of its 
agents, race hatred was stirred up to the injury of both blacks and 
whites. But, as Mr. Peirce shows, wherever the Bureau was judiciously 


administered by honest and tactful agents it not only brought needed 


relief to many unfortunate blacks who were left adrift in the chaos of the 


time, but did a real service to the white planters by using its vast in 
fluence with the ignorant freedmen to induce them to enter into labor 
contracts and perform their agreements faithfully His discussion of 
both the merits and shortcomings of the Bureau is eminently fair and 
judicial He has endeavored to present the truth and has for the most 


part left his own opinions in the background. 
\s a natural preface to his study, the author reviews the conditions 
rovernment intervention in behalf of 


whic! ive rise to the necessity for 
the freedmen, which began with the exodus from the plantations to the 
military camps as soon as the Federal armies appeared in the south lhe 
antecedents of the Bureau are described under the follow ing heads (1) 


the system of relief provided by the military commanders for the new 


‘‘contrabands’’; (2) the treasury agencies created in 1861 to collect 
abandoned lands and colonize the freedmen thereon ; and (3) the activ- 
itv of religious and benevolent associations Mr. Peirce then reviews 
the long contest in Congress to create a bureau of emancipation, begin 
ning in 1863 and ending in 1865 with the creation of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, but without appropriation for its support and with its existence 
limited to one year With a large income, however, from the lease of 


abandoned lands and the sale of confiscated property the Bureau justified 
its creation, ind a bill was easily passed In 1960, 1n spite of the executive 
veto, to continue its existence. The bill was renewed from time to time 
il 1872, when the Bureau was finally abolished. Its various activities, 
educational, relief, financial, political, etc., are the subject of an inter 
esting chapter Che Steedman-Fullerton investigation of the conduct of 
the Bureau and the charges against General Howard are carefully examined 
in the light of all the evidence. With regard to the charges against 
General Howard, the author concludes (p. 112) that ‘‘ many of them 
were recklessly and extravagantly made and that some were without the 
itest foundation ’’, although he finds that the general ‘‘ certainly was 


not a strict constructionist’’ when it came to interpreting his official 


lf a word of criticism may be passed upon Mr. Peirce’s work, it 
should be said that he has not treated intimately the activity of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau in its efforts to afford judicial protection to the blacks 
through special tribunals of its own, and the resulting conflicts with the 
civil authorities. This was a source of endless friction and sometimes of 
bloody riots. Had the auther not relied too closely on the Congressional 
documents for his information, he might have been able to throw much 
more light on this important phase of the subject. 


JAMES WILFORD GARNER. 
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yt only these, but the numerous descriptions of contemporary life and 
5 yns of contemporary questions, which, although excellent material 
yr the historian of the future, are of no value to the historian of the 
esent and do not be yng toa record of the historical activity of the 
ent 
i ne ce Scr tion of the terature n¢ ided wit n tne ] rview otf the 
) ers ¢ ts two notabie teatures definitions of the subjects, and 
t ent of some of the books listed Ihe first of these ret the 
yr yf e as a dictionarv as well as a bibl ogra] - ind tl ( ni 
) t et iS We is its humorous aspects but I am not sure 
at it to e commended, and that, even in those cases where it has 
etter results could not obtained Vv stituting a descri} 
yn of the book for the definition of the subject lhe second feature of 
entrie ove reterred to, is the ippraisement Of some Of the DOOKS 
a These appraisements consist for the most part of quotations from 
ew ore or less authoritative and more or le re 
teresting ut somewhat d ny few 
es ol pra sement the telicitous ‘ In common use amony re- 
wers begin to cloy sentiment, moreover, tends to take the place of 
) exampie, One WOrK S dgdescrivec as CO ele 
t nonniar mp] ril ter o 
e co { ess popular WOrk Is simply Gescribed as 1i eresting 
teresting trom cover to cover , tne phrase 5 After Price’s O/d 
4 the note Has Svmpathnetically recalied 
of SIX artists t who the artists were the note does not 
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¢ t wor the etical subject for with a classified index 
nart ¢ t neak frank] } 
\ ¢ eedas ot the pecialist O speak frankly, this 
K¢ ittiny the cart before the horse Special bibliographies, like 
ernational catalogue ot! scientific literature and like this, should be 
t se to the ecialist indeed, their use by any one else should 
yuraged \nd to insure their use to the specialist they must be 


works are, by chapter and by paragraph, and 


the literature relating to periods, to movements, 
brought together as it cannot be either by 


on of entries or by a classified index. Students of American 
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this Israel is settled in Canaan, and the inscription says merely that the 
king destroyed its crops. An Elamite king, Kudur-Lagamar, is spoken 
of (p. 85) as if the name appeared in inscriptions; but this is not the 
case Ihe description of Zoroastrianism p. 147) is of the crudest, and 
in general the remarks on religious matters are of a primitive character, 
In regard to Hebrew political history the s rprising statement is made 
Dp. Hebrew government was ‘‘ republican in form, some- 
W“ t co to that of the I n ted states the He rew mon rchy 
\ i des nited y re it and assassination It is hardly neces 

ry to vt t the Book of Daniel not authority tor the reign of 
Ne é t 97 The picture of Sparta (p. 353) does not do 
the citv f tice lhe unfortunate use of transpired for ‘* occurred ’’ 
sf 636 In spite of these errors in details the volume is an 
exceli the gener der 


/ G Langua / by Edward Wi ns Byror 
Nicholso \.M. Oxford and New York, Henry Frowde, 1904, pp 
X\ 12 \I vO irtiy i re] cation oO! eariier 
nvestigations and rtiv a cont tion ot em deals principally with 
natter t certa I tori ( ynsice itions nvoived 
His 1 these ire the toliow v that Pic sn iw~a Ceit ing ge ot 
the (; kk inch, and the rent of modern Highland Gael tnat 
the Belga sO Ss e Goide nd that the Belgic element in the British 
Isles \ e-spread t il een ierto posed ind nally 
tnat the Croide wuage W KEN ON the continent ** t I or 
less ¢ tin trom the an e to the mouth of the Lorre ind trom the 
| the Po to the uth of the Rhi In exan ¢ traces ol 
the [xt the brit Isles Mr. Nicholson advances theories about the 
origin of the Nlanx ¢ eis and ab tthe Fir lg ot Ir sh legend \ story 

ind nad of oro rv to s doctrine of the Pictish origin of Higl 

ind (rae e denies the S statement that the Pictish } gdom was 
col ered vythe Valinriad Scots His storical Cconciusions, tor the most 
part t ad rl vith h Stic arg ments, andt ese re old in con- 
ect ri » Say the east The evidences for cont nenta Goidelic are 
chietiv derived from few inscriptions of which both the inter retation 
and the etyn erie i ysis are ely uncertain Ihe materials in 
hand just e reg rded as too me ger to afford a basis for iny Classifica 
tion ot Ga s dialects The data seem also insufficient, or at any rate 
remain too doubtful in character, for the settlement of th: problem with 
regard to the insular Picts lhe view has even gained acce ptance of late 


that their language was not Indo-European, and Professor Rhys, working 


the B 


some 


+} 


tnere 


that theory, has tried to find in their vocabulary elements akin to 
Jasque Mr. Nicholson has now restated the case for Celtic, and 
of the arguments on his side are certainly hard to meet, though 


are many difficulties in his interpretations of the inscriptions. For 


f 
: 
( H. ‘Poy 
= | 
ay, 


the rest of his doctrine, however that Pictish is t direct sources t 
Scottish Gaelic he prod ices no evidence of importance 


Oxford, Clarendon Press ; New York, Henry Frowde, 1¢ 
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f f Marvylana By Bernard C. Steiner, Ph.D 


X XI, Nos. 8, 9, and 1 } Baltimore, The Hopk Pre 1902 
pp. 112 rhe beginnings of a political unit appeal to students of hist 
with such a peculiar interest that an account of them, even though recited 
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N. ] 
erroneously ascribed to Asse Edited, with introduction and commentary 
by William Henry Stevenson, M.A., late Fellow f Exeter ( 
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n somewhat minute detail, is sure to attract more than mere local atten 
tion, and accordingly we welcome the announcement in the introductory 
; ote of the monograph under review by a well-known writer on Maryland 
history that in the light of much new material he purposes to trace 
the Beginnt) Vary/and ‘* with the same minute care with which 
tne citizen yt Massachusetts have traced the beginnings of their 
Co no tn 
It Ss ¢ e¢ \ ym the career of that picturesque pe rsonality and 
"ev genius , William Claiborne, in his relations both to the govern- 
ent of Mar d and to Cloberry and Company, that Dr. Steiner enter 
tains his readers with new matter; but he also carefully examines the * 
ncidents of the first voyage, the selection of a site for the first planting 
the colonists’ first experience with the red men, their first impressions of 
{ 
the soil, the mate, and the bounty of nature in fruits and game, the 
first trade for furs, fish, and other commodities, the procuring of the first 
domestic animals, the first grant ng of land, the early relations between 
Catholics and Protestants, the complaints and claims of such characters as 
the Jesuits and Cornwallis to the lord proprietor, the activities of the 
first three legislative assemblies, the legal proceedings of the first courts 
of justice, and the earliest relations between Maryland and Virginia 
Dr. Steiner writes almost exclusively from material at first hand and 
cites copious references Although he confines himself lite closely to 
the bare narrative, he at the same time makes his pages entertaining by 
manifesting a sympathetic spirit for most of tl leading actors in the 
drama and a freedom from unfairness toward both friend and foe some 
of his readers, however, will wish that he had woven more of the frag 
mentary ite of his foot-notes into the narrative 
N. D. M 
White Servitude tn Marvland, 16374-1820, by E. 1. McCormas 
[Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Series XXII, Nos. 3 and 4] (Baltimore, 1904, pp. 112), is the third of 
1 series of monographs ipon this important phase of colonial history 
The first thorough investigation was made by Ballagh’s lVArte Servitude 
( f bargin r(] H Series XIII, Vols 6 and 7, 1995 
this wa ater followed by Aed md 
4 Sul ement to du A wv, Vol X, No. 2, IQOI ) \ 
Dr. Met cS WOrkK v be said practically to complete the his 
torv of the titution of indentured service in America; for Virginia 
’ennsy and Maryland were the three great servant mporting 
coionies The three monographs agree in general sions ind, as 
might be expected, are somewhat similar in treatment Yet a comparison 
shows differences existing in the different colonies In Virginia the . 
po] ilation was almost ent'rely English, and it is here that we must seek 
the origin of the institution ; in Maryland there was a greater infusion of 
Irish immigrants, and the convicts formed a larger proportion of the 


\ 
\ 


servant class ; Pennsylvania had a still more heterogene 

but the Germans predominated, while the industria terest ere 
slaves and tobacco than in the other two coloni Furthermore, 
land system in Pennsylvania, though used to encourage migrat 
not so intimately connected with the importation of ser 
Maryland. This is shown in the second chapter of the monog: 
which is an excellent account of the early land syste Mary 

its intimate connection with the eginnings of hite se 

to 1682 the distribution of land was based almost entirely upon ( 
portation of servants (here was no such thing as the 

land from the proprietor Each settler who came ito the ‘ 
ceived 1 acres of land, ‘ 
by importing servants 


[The number and importance f the set 


chapter. ‘The majority came from Great Brit . Ire 

()t the original inh t s, the 1 »ot ere te 

at about Oto I (;radualiv the ) ret ré 

of servants, due, in a measure, to the ) tant | t { tree 

the statement oO 1 e ere 

tected only in theory, he tates that ‘** servant ‘ rote 

as well as in theory pp. 65-—6¢ ind cite rt recor 

statements It is doubtf f, on the yle. the condition of the ser t 

was as tavorabie as the chapter vould nd ty Hi eT 

exceptions to his general statement, and a Iittie terin the mi t 

admits that between the extreme opinions as to their ) 

there were many ‘‘a middle ground seer to be nearer the t 


\ chapter on Convicts shov that Marvland ‘‘ w ‘ t 
dumping-ground for Englis ails, and received more co mn 
other plantation on the continent é e nun r of co 


from Great Britain and Ireland between 1717 and 1775 estimate 


50,000 rhe conclusion, whi stified by the chapte rece 

it, states the important part that the stitution ved the ind 

history ot Marvland and ts effect | St i 1 the ) 
The work is based thro out pon orig vu s. rgeiy 


the archives of Marvland. contemporary letters, and pamphlet \ 


though without a proper bibliography, the monograph on the 
forms an important contr tion to the literature t t 
can be highly commended to the tudent of co } stor 

K 


Ph.D. [Johns Hopk ns University Studies in Histor nd | 
Science, Series XXI, Nos. 11 and 12], (Baltimore, 1 11 

a study of arguments on a phase of the legal relations of mother- ntry 
and colony in an English proprietary province in which the theory of 
those relations early became a leading question of | lic la and | 


fessor Sioussat has given the subject the close attention commensurate 
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The Einelish Statut Va md, by St. George | kin S it 
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with its importance. Unfortunately, however, his introduction to the 
matter is accompanied with a superfluity of verbiage 


\fter noting very briefly the early practice in Maryland with respect 
to the English stat ites, he tells of the decisions of English judges, the 
opinions of crown lawyers, and the popular attitude toward the question 


in the Carolinas, Pennsylvania, and Jamaica, showing in every instance 


cited except that of the popular attitude of Jamaica, where the con- 
ditions were de ledly different — that the drift of the controversy was 


in the main counter to the contention of the popular party in Maryland 


lhe heated discussions in Maryland, lasting from 1722 to 1732, is next 
passed in review, and the conclusion is reached that the popular party won 
the substance of its contentions Then the study closes with an effort 


to discover the effect of the dispute on the later history of the province ; 
and here Professor Sioussat is pleased to find presented, at so early a 
day, the political theory of natural right and government by consent. 
lhe English of the book is unfortunately marked by a want of accuracy 


and precision in the choice of words and by a want of fluency in ex- 


ressiol 
N. D. M 
Die Staatsumwmdlzune in Dénemark tm Jahre 1660 Von John 
O. Evjen Leipzig, Emil Glausch, 1903, pp. 186 The theme 
of this inaugural dissertation is the Danish revolution of 1660, by 


which the monarchy lost its elective character and was made heredi- 


tary and practically absolute. Up to the present time historians have 


generally agreed that this was the result of an action long and care- 
fully planned, the work of a conspiracy, the principal members of which 
were the king, the chief magistrate of Copenhagen, and the bishop of 
Zealand Dr. Evjen, however, takes a radically different view: there 
was no conspiracy, no previous plan ; the whole movement was sponta 
neous and rose out of the necessities of the situation. Angered by the 
refusal of the nobility to agree to reasonable economic reforms, the lower 
estates determined to humble the aristocracy by increasing the royal power. 
According to Dr. Evjen’s unde rstanding of the sources, this determina- 


tion dates from October 4; nine days later Frederick III was declared a 


The author gives a fairly sufficient summary of the political and 
economic situation in 1660, he traces the course of events through the 
iutumn months of that year, and discusses fully the significance of the 
roval decrees that grew out of the action taken by the estates But the 
really important part of his work is an excursus in which he discusses 
certain questionable sources from which writers have drawn at some time 
or other. One of these is Nils Slange’s account of this event, which con- 
tains a document purporting to be a letter written by the king himself 
on September 26 to some of his associates in the plot. This letter has 
been accepted as genuine by reputable writers for more than a century. 
\s everything hinges on the authenticity of this document, the author 
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hereditary monarch 
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Republi: series, in which it has been included In little more than 
two hundred pages of coarsely printed text the author reviews the Span 


North America; all of our 


f 


wars, from the French and Indian War to the war with Spain; all of our 


accessions of territory, from the Louisiana purchase to the cession of the 
Philippines the history of the controversies over public lands and 
slavery ; the organization of all of our territories and the admission of 
all of our states It goes without saying that the attempt to cover so much 
ground in so small a space results in nothing more than a very superficial 
sketch, If s 1 a sketch is needed, the present one could hardly be 
improved If, however, the author had confined himself to his principal 
S d de ited his entire space to the Olitical considerations which 
Nave either red or ae ved the id ussion of the various states 
vould have esented a ody of material w is not been bro ont 
tovethe ! made a usef 00k 

lhe 1 st serious error the text 1s the contusion of the Flor d 
Mr. Aust riginally distinguishes correctly between East and West 
Florida, { ter loses sight of the distinctio ses the terms in val ng 
S¢ es 1 fil Vi ikes the \ erroneous statement that I sold 
West | rida to France 1795 ie reference to the charter ol 
(;,eo! 1 of a clause which it does not contain in the fon oted betravs 
his dependence pon secondary sources Lhe text 1s ll strated by over 
thirty may vhich fill about eighth of the total number of pages lhe 
text and maps repeat the errors in the author S report oO! The Terr 
torial Expansion of the United States contained in the Summary of 
( 4 for September, Ioo1 These errors respect rst 
the original division of the Northwest Territory second, the boundaries 
of Michigan ‘Territory as first established: third, the extent of Indiana 
Territory, after the organization of Illinois Territory in 180g; and 
fourth, the status of the territory roughly conterminous with the present 
state of Wvyom ng, after the creation of Montana ‘Territory. hese 
errors were explained at length ina notice of Gannett’s Boundarte f 
the United Sta printed in the Review for April, 1902 


In a translation by Mr. Arthur G. Chater, 


\ 
Sons offer to American readers 7he Plot of the Placards at Rennes, 1802, 


by Gilbert Augustin-Thierry. London, Smith, Elder, and Company, 
1903, pp. Vill, 311 The French original, Ze Complot des Libelles 
appeared n the & / les D v Mondes, October 1s—December 1. 
1902. Later it was issued asa volume with many confirmatory doci 
ments, omitted in this translation When the referendum concerning 


Bonaparte’s life consulate was before the French people, placards incit 


ing the army against him were printed at Rennes and mailed from Paris 
to officers throughout France. The movement was soon traced to Rennes 


and crushed. Whetherit contained the seed of a serious danger to Bona 


parte seems doubtful Bonaparte wished to ascribe the plot to Moreau. 


F. H. Hoppe 


Dubois, the prefect of police. convinced hi we r that it rany trot 
Bernadotte, a view nw ch the a nor concur stens e co 
ductor of the conspiracy was Bernadotte iide-d mp, General S 


Whether he acted on behalf of h lief, or, r med, lependent 


Was ie!t at the time an open question and remalt é t bon te 
once the conspiracy was dead, lost interest 
favor, feared to compromise |] iselt ! ther d 
home the plot either to Moreau, who ected { ; tt 
his work is the first of a series rojected \ 

md £ nd, aside fro \ 
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the retrospect of history it st 
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despat: es of B. di Battif ) it 
the state archives of Coser Bonatfede , / 
Bandera (Naples, 1848) and Ri rd d Latt 
+ 
Florence ISO63) give tine 


Bandiera (Cosenza, 1862), gives o r yrt t ) ent Fi 

the correspondens e of Donade commissary ol Now 

the documents of De Chiara, drawn from the state ar é 1 the 

procura of Cosenza, and for the most part un ed, ( d to 

compiete the historian s evidence yn t tne I rrectiol n the 


Bandiera expedition ; on the former We Chiara give eve Vv -tnree 


ments, on the latter thirty-two they consist in great ] t of tne yrre 


spondence of Dalia, rf the n t of 
Cosenza; on the Bandiera expedition some of the docur nt ire report 
of Giovanni De Giovanni, royal judge in San Giovann re Da 

was a conscientious magistrate, and the moderation w racterized 


the fulfilment of his duties in 1844 appears clearly in epo lhe 


are exceptionally trustworthy and of the first rtance De Giova 


Chiara M lan, A rig ¢ 
expedition, trial, and execution of the Bandiera d Conflenti. Lyra 
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appears in striking contrast to Dalia. His zeal against the insurgents was 
such that he wished to give himself the pleasure ‘‘ of escorting the 
om San Giovanni in Fiore to Cosenza, marching with a musket 
on his shoulder at the head of the police ’’ — peculiar conduct this for a 


judge, but worthily representing Bourbon justice, which rewarded him 


g 
with the decoration of cazva/tere of the royal order of Francis I. His 
reports illustrate perfectly the spirit of the justice which emanated from 
Na] es 

De Chiara’s introduction had been previously published in the Avzvsta 
Sferica del fk reimento, III (Turin, 1900). It is of considerable inter- 
est, but is by no means a complete and definitive monograph such as it 
s now possible for a historian to write with these new documents at his 
disposal Che volume is published as number three in the fourth series 
of the B teca Stortca del Risorgimento Italiane, an important collection 
of monographs of which the publication had been suspended for two 
years ind SO \ now bee 1 res med 


H. NeEtSon Gay 


Mr. Rollo Ogden’s Witiiam Hickling Prescott, in the ‘* American 


Men of Letters’’ series (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, and Company, 1904, 


pp. X, 239), makes no pretentions to being anything more than an appen 
dix to Ticknor’s life of the historian Mr. Ogden has had access to the 


’rescott family papers, including the long series of diaries and ‘‘ Literary 


} - h > 
Memorandum Books ’’, and he prints extracts from these, from correspon 


dence not used by Ticknor, and quotations from a wide variety of other 
sources relating to his subject It is a welcome addition to the all too 
little mater iva to the man who did more than almost 
ny othe Ss gel in recognition and respect for American 
te rv etior | rope 
G. W. 
} | 4 rd f 4 


Iwelfth Virginia Infantry, et New York and Washington, The Neale 
Publishing Company, 1904, pp. xvi. 26 These are the reminiscences 
of an origi! ecessionist of Petersburg, Virginia lhe author was ina 
position during the latter vears of the war to see and hear much that would 
nterest the historian and a good deal of what he saw and heard has been 
it into his Ok He is unreconstructed and therefore views every 
thing through partizan eyes; vet he is not vindictive nor even unchari 


able to the ‘‘ real ’’’ soldiers whose business it was to conquer him. 


lhe chapters dealing with Petersburg just prior to the war, ‘*‘ Politics 


of the Ante-Bellum Period ’’, and the fall of Richmond and Pe tersburg, 


he most 


1 


with the surrender at Appomattox, in which he had a part, are t 
important. He was a member of the legislature in 1859-1860, and in 


describing his own share in the movement looking towards secession he 


Says (p. 145 


| 
By | 1. Herbert Claiborne, M.A., M.D., lately Major and Surgeon of the j 
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found knowledge of military science does high honor to the Italian army 
of to-day, in which Pollio holds the grade of major-general rhe last 
word is for the future: ‘‘ Let the day of supreme test come when and 


how it will. We believe that then a cry will recall the memories of the 


past, but will obliterate their sadness — the cry of victory !’’ 
H. NeELsSon GAY 

\ biography of a member of an old English Catholic landed family 
usually s a peculiar interest; for if it is well done it cannot fail to 
supplement Amherst’s //isfory of Catholic Emanctpatior \mherst’s was 
a labor of love, and he laid students of English religious, political, and 
SOK story under a debt for his two volumes Still he could not cover 
the whole field, particularly on the social and educational sides; and 
mu new itter has come to light sine 


e Amherst published his history 


n 1886 Phe Memotrs of Sir Edward Blount, K.C.B. (edited by 


J. Reid and published by Longmans, Green, and Co., London an 
York, 1902, pp. vi, 308) are consequently welcome from this and 
points of view Blount was for a short time in the diplomatic service 
but his working life was spent as a banker and railway director in Paris 
English capital built the early French railways They were equipped 


with English plant, and manned with English locomotive engineers 
Blount was a director of railways so constructed and worked ; and perhaps 
e chapters of his reminiscences are those which 
show to what a great extent the railways of France were influenced by 
English control and English management Blount was British consul in 
Paris during the siege, and not the least interesting part of his good 
humoredly written memoirs is that which tells how he handled affairs 


after I.ord I.vons, the British Ambassador, and the British military attaché 


as well as the British consul, had deemed it expedient to betake them- 
selves out of the bele ig ered city 

Liddineton Symond Biography New York, Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sons, 1903, pp. XXIV, 495 lhe chief criticism made upon Mr 
H. F. Brown’s biography of Symonds, first published in 1895, was that 


it was too uniformly gloomy ; that while setting forth the picture which 
Symonds drew of himself in his diaries and letters and autobiography, it 
did not after all present him as he really appeared to those who knew 
him. his criticism, with others of less importance, Mr. Brown took 
into careful account when it became his duty to make revisions for a new 
edition, but decided that he at least could present no other portrait. He 


must leave the lines as already drawn, especially since those living con- 


versations in which Symonds seemed ‘‘ youthfully enthusiastic, enthusi 
astically youthful ’’ were never recorded. So the second edition of the 
biography differs in no essential respects from the first. It appears now, 


however, in less expensive form, in one rather than two volumes, and has 
at the end, instead of the heraldic note and list of writings, an index. 
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t was generally agreed upon, by erection of hands, that the governor, 


ity governor, and assistants should be chosen by the whole court of 


governor, deputy governor, assistants, and freemen, and that the gover- 


nor s 


hall alwavs be chosen out of the assistants. Records, 1, 95.) 


‘elative to the creation of the representative | lature, the testi- 


esis 


mony of the colony Records is this: The colonists began to arrive in Massa 
chusetts Bay during June, 1630 hat was the beginning of the existence 
of the colony they came to found, and the third year of the colony ended 
n June, 1632 Iam wrong, therefore, in stating that the representative 
egislature was created in the third year, and my critic is equally wrong 
n asci y it to the fifth year; for it was actually in the fourth year 
on May 14, 1634—that the first general court of delegates was held \t 
that meet t was 


Ordered, that it shall be lawful for the freemen of every plantation to 


se two or three of each town before every general court, to confer of 


] } } } 1 } } } + ¢ 
1d prepare such public business as by them shall be thought fit to consider 
of at the next general co rt, and that such persons as shall be hereafter so 
deputed by the freemen of [the] several plantations, to deal in their 
t 1 the public affairs of the commonwealth, shall ive the full 
power and voices of all the said freemen, derived to them for the making 
establishing of laws, et Records, 1, 118.) 
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charter which made it possible for the ‘‘ governor and company ’’ to 
carry it to New England and establish their seat of government there had 
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None of these communities of Roman citizens possessed a true civi 
organisation of its own. We cannot define the rights of their town 
councils, we cannot rt the absolute non-existence Of popt lar gather 
igs tor certain purposes but the absence ot the zmperius and of a true 
dicial magistracy 1s Cle irlv discerned ( Greenidge, Roman Pu Lise, 
i 
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Company § e Virginia planters hand in the govel nent ol 
emseives It is not 1 correct ise of terms to desi ribe the Stamp Act 
; one imposing ‘*a direct tax’’. It was not till March, 1797, that 
Washingto consented fully to be a delegate to the Constit tional Con 
vention It was a ] lurality, nota majority of the sec ond votes In 1799, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


lhe twentieth annual meeting of the American Historical Association 


will be held in Chicago on December 28, 2Qq, and 30, 1904 Most of the 


sessions will take place at the University of Chicago, headquarters bein; 
d 5 i 


established in the Revnolds Club House. Apart from the business meet 
ing there will be but six sessions, one each morning and each evening 
The meeting will be held jointly with the American Economic Associa 


} 


tion and with the newly formed American Political Science Association 
It will open on Wednesday morning with the inaugural address of the 
first president of the new society, Professor Goodnow of Columbia, after 


which the three societies will separate for their remaining sessions, except 


that those of Wednesday and Friday evenings will be joint sessions of the 


historians and economists At the former, held in the hall of the Ch 
cago Historical Society, the presidential addresses will be delivered before 
these two societies ; and there will be an exhibition of rare Americana 
from the libraries of Mr. Edward E. Ayer and the Society The prin 


pal feature of ‘Thursday’s sessions will be a group ot rout d-table confer 


ences upon topics of interest to teac hers and to the workers in state and 


local historical societies it is expec ted that railroad arrangements of 
the usual sort will be effected, with perhaps a special train from the 
east Professor J. Franklin Jameson of the University of Chicago is 


chairman of the Committee on Programme and secretary of the Com- 


mittee on Local Arrangements, and may be addressed at 5551 Lexington 


uguste Molinier, which occurred rather suddenly, 


on May 19, brings a heavy loss to history. Beginning with his thesis at 


the Ecole des Chartes in 1873 he has written almost continuously, pro 


ducing books and articles which will be of lasting service ; and since 
1893, when he became a professor in the Ecole des Chartes, he has been 
an especially useful teacher The principal monument of his earlier 


scientific activity is his laborious and fruitful revision of the //7s/oz) 
Générale de Languedoc, on which he spent the greater part of ten years 
Of his later work, the most generally serviceable portion will be the 
Manuel des Sources de f Histotre de France au Moyen Ave, which he was 
happily able to finish, though the last fascicle and the index are not yet 
published Of special moment among his other productions are Les 
Obituatres Frangats au Moyen Age (1887) and the Correspondance Ad- 
ministrative a’ Alphonse « Poitiers, two volumes (1894, 1900); while 
readers of the Revue A/istorigue will recall his admirable ‘*‘ bulletins ’’ of 
publications relating to medieval France. Leaving life at not quite 
fifty-three, he had much work in hand —such as two volumes of obitu- 


} 


aries of the province of Sens and a popular general history of France in 


the Middle Ages—and many plans still to carry out, not the least of 
y 
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them being a book on the communes of southern France In the ] 
number of the Revue Historique there is an appreciative account of the 
man and his work, by MM. Bémont and Monod 


Several historical scholars of Germany 


lave ece among 
them Professors Konstantin H baum, of Giessen, Ottokar Lore 
Jena, and Friedrich Schirrmacher, of Rostock Professor H 
devoted himself chiefly to the history of the Hansa He i ree 
part in the Hansisches Urkunde , three ) é yf w 

piled himself, and he furthered in other w ‘ t the 
notably by his two volumes of inventories of sixteenth cent 

are hives of Cologne It Was anil eC t l 
Write a comprehensive history of g ds 1 wester | 

work, for which he had exceptiona yw le ) 

He was yet in his fifty-fifth year Dor. Lo 


rounded career. \fter some years 


of history in the University of Vier 1 1 5. l rt tte 
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manual of the sources of Germat 

covered by Wattenba De f Wa 
from the middle of the thirteent 
appeared in 1886-1887 In these ve / 


Wrihelm und dte Besriindun les k 


ings and communications of princes and state en that took irt t 
He removed from Vienna to Jena in Ss Prot rs rr é 
of the older generation, was one of the last survive of the er circle 
that gathered around Ranke; and writings, being chie oncerned 
with great personalities, bear witness to s master’s inspiration He 
gained the attention of the learned world / 
and afterward, when in the prime of : + 
the Geschicht n Spanien, in the Heeren-U kert-] echt se 
wad been in the faculty at Rosto t t v-« 

| reqaericn Alexander cde K \ ale ‘ 
those Englishmen who find time, notwithst t t fe 
labors, to devote considerable attention to tor t es. \n « 
nent lawyer, his Srdze-Z 
1660, and Zhe Aing’s Pea 1 1 
Courts, have made him known as a torian as w 

It is proposed to erect within the pre net ) | lity ( eve 
Dublin, a statue as a memoria to the ite WW | H Le \ { ont 
butions to this memorial may be sent to the ‘** H rary || isurer 
Lecky Memorial Fund,’’ No. 36, Molesworth Street, D n, or to 
Henry C. Lea, 2000 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 

Mr. C. H. Firth has been made Regius Professor at Oxford, succeed 


ing Frederick York Powell 


| 
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Dr. Thomas Walker Page has been appointed Associate Professor of 
Mediaeval History in the University of California. 
Mr. Frederic Jesup St mson has been elec ted Professor of Compara 


tive Legislation, in Harvard University 


\mong other appointments we note: Dr. William Bennett Munro, 
formerly of Williams College, and Dr. Francis Samuel Philbrick, to be 
nstructors in government at Harvard: Mr. R. M. Johnston to be 


Lecturer on Modern Italian History at Harvard ; Ir. Guy Hall Roberts 


to be assistant professor of history at Bowdoin; Dr. H. R. Shipman to 
be instructor in history at Dartmouth; Dr. Everett Kimball to be in 
structo tory at Smit ind Dr \ H Shearer to r Str tor 
history at |] tv, Hartford 

Harvard University has received the sum of $1 . , from the 
estate of Dorman B. Eaton for the establishment of the Eaton Professor 
snly of Civ (;,overnment, to which Professor A Lawrence Lowell has 
been elected 

\n announcement has been issued by the Germanic department of 
the University of Chicago concerning the Conrad S« Py Memorial 


German prizes, which are offered for the three best monographs on the 


subject ‘*'The German Element in the United States with Spe 
Reference to its Political, Moral, Social, and Educational Influence 
The rizes are $2 >, $2,000 and $1,000. lhe monographs which 


may be written in either German or Eng] 


be tore March 22, 1907 It is expected that the monogral h S¢ lected tor 

lication will make i ook of 8 printed pages nd t t t w be 

ed aer tne 1uspices ¢ ne niversity lhe dge ilso 

wthorize oO y essays on specia Opics sucl Emigration from the 

Palatinate to the United States.’’ Full information can be obtained by 
writing to Dr. H. K. Becker, of the University of Chicago. 

lo H | University iwarded its John Mar ned oO! 

the torn politica cence prod cet d ny the veat 

v a graduate, to Professor MAN R. Dewey, in recognition of his # 


Plans are ler way for the formation of an American bibliogray 
cal Society at the ani neeting of the American Library Association 
which w e held at St. Louis, commencing October 17 he Bibli 
ographical Society of Chicago has chosen an organization committee of 
which Worthington C, Ford is chairman, and which will call a meeting 
+ } } } 
ot 1OS¢ nterested In DIDLOgTapny 


An Archive Bureau has been organized in Stockholm, to be under 
the management of Dr. Rosman, in connection with the Royal Archives, 
and of G. Hedin Ihe coGperation of many of the ablest scholars in 
Sweden has been secured and the object of the bureau is to furnish infor 
mation and material from libraries, archives and other sources, for his- 


torical, genealogical and statistical purposes. 
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hése Historique, a propos d’Ouvrages Récents’’, by H. Beer, in the 
\y ril and J ine numbers of the Aezue de Synthése Hist rigue ; ‘+ La 
Causalité dans la Succession’’ by A. D. Xénopol, in the June number of 
the same periodical; and ‘‘ Geschichte, V6lkerkunde und _historische 
Perspektive’’, by Friedrich Ratzel, in the J/frstorische Zeitschrift 


The title of Assays n the Matertaltst. Ci ception of Hist ry, by 
Antonio Labriola, professor in the University of Rome, translated by 
Charles H. Kerr (Chicago, Charles H. Kerr and Company, 1904, pp. 
246), is not definitely descriptive. The translator explains in a preface, 
however, that this is an English version of a work published at Rome in 
1896, in which Labriola set forth socialist preconceptions in such a 
manner that his exposition has been held to mark a date in the history of 
| ‘essays ’’, one commemorating the Commu 
nist Manifesto of 1848, the other treating of ‘* Historical Materialism ’ 


interest in ideas associated with the word 


solidarity are two papers read before the Academy of Moral and Political 


pe 
Sciences and published, together with observations by several members 
of the Academy, 1n a spec al | umphlet La Solidarité § rle, ses N 
Fo es, by E. d’Eichthal; Za Solidarité Sociale nme Prin 
Lots, by C. Brunot (Paris, Picard, 1903, pp. 155). These papers 
treat espe ally of the bearing of present conceptions ot solidarity upon 
individual liberty M. d’Eichthal sets forth that solidarity in the form 


of a principle of law is pregnant with collectivism ; M. Brunot endeavors 
to define the veritable doctrine of solidarity and maintains that it fortifies 


rather than menaces the liberty of individuals 


ANCIENT HISTORY 
Rome during the later Republic and the early Prin 
pate, in six volumes, by A. H. J. Greenidge, is announced by Messrs 
Methuen, London The first volume will cover the years 133-104 B. C 
\ revised edition of Myers’s Anctent History is among the late text 


book publications The part of the work relating to the Orient has been 


almost wholly rewritten ; the Greek and Roman parts have been based 


respectively on the author’s texts on Greece and Rome; a fourth part 
has been added on ‘‘ The Romano-German or Transition Age’’; and 
the book has been improved by selected lists of references and top. S for 
study, and by many new maps and illustrations. With all its changes, 
h 


however, it still bears the distinctive features of the old well-known work 


New York, Ginn and Con pany 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals W.S. Ferguson, Zhe Oligari 
Revolution at Athens of the Year 103/2 B. C. ( Beitrage zur alten Ge- 
hic hte, IV, ( allewaert, Les premiers Chrétic ns et lA “saul 


de Lése-Mayesté ( Revue des Questions Historiques, July 


J 
3 
Emong recent evidences 0f 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


A collection of texts relating to the story of (¢ ristianit een 
undertaken by the house of Picard, Par / f / how? 
Etu fii risfia Ne, ler the dl t Be | 
H. Hemmer It will comprise suc work nd do nt . ) 
ered most useful to students of the s G e 
most difficult Latin pieces will be 
and the several numbers are to include no mor 
each duodec imo, and are to be ) 
francs. Eusebius’s history, which opens the colle 
this October 

The / fai I 

ensabie to every st it viog 
ts use Vy g ng a le to | 
me twenty-two, and con prise four part t ot mntent 
ear h vol me an al habet t \ 
things; and an index of author 
{nalecta (XXII1., 2-2) a catalogue 
Lat hagiogra y A 
Poncelet 
\ editio Oo Br 
irgely rewritten, and co vO 
:nnounced for fa Me M 

rtant work the ) 

Roman Eimpire from the ct 


(. Mollat, / 
toire Ecclesiastique, July 
MODERN HISTORY 
\ second ) 
ments relating to e Cx | 
the Gdorresgesells« t D 


Praecedentia, Trium Prievrum § {eta red by S. |] 
Freiburg, i. Br., Herder 
Some students of m tary | ory may De nterest 


of manuscript in possession oO e A 


Vodern Flistor) 231 
tne Norn ins, forms the ninetiet ‘ ‘ 
Francatses @ At Lit M 
Byzantine 567-1071 y ¢ ris. 
Notewo tny irticl \ : 

Jahrbiicher, XIII); E. Bertaux, 
nova Collect IV. Aet 
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to 
to 


Philadelphia, and described by Mr. J. G. Rosengarten in Vol. XLII of 


the Proceedings of the society ‘* The Earl of Crawford’s ms. His- 
tory in the Library of the American Philosophical Society ’’. Ihe vol- 


Imes contain journals and maps concerning voyages and campaigns of 
the years 1689 to 1739, materials which were drawn up by or at the 
isay, twentieth Earl of Crawford, and which were 

itilized, though only in large measure, for Rolt’s A/em of the Earl 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Ch. de la Ronciére, Les Routes ae 
Henri JI Revue des (Questions Historiques, July \. Sorel, Zes 


| fia fa en 187? (Revue des Deux Mondes, from July 1 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Ly \ ( ton is comp led, and published in the Wisconsin 
State Historical Societies ‘* Bulletin of Information No. 217°’, 4 Descrip- 
/ Pig Worl sh te the Library of the S 
P| 22 his list is selective, directing attention chiefly to works 
cont ne yurces lhe e1 re collection, t is estimated, numbers 
a ) tte it ) sand oO} nes 
\ set t ot W ork nas een done n R R fain, by 
Thomas Codrington, which was added recently to the series on ‘* Early 
Britain’’, published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
(l.ondo 19QO3 392 Rest ny on com lation of extensive per 
sona LSE s with the other sources of information, Mr. Codrington 
takes up ¢ of the great roads in order, beginning with Watling Street 
ind tr ( r together with the ourses Of smalier roads ciosely 
connected w let } | wit is much certainty ast e evidence 
wailable seems to him to permit He accompanies his descriptions with 
small maps in the text and with a larg: map it the end, in which we ob 
serve a number of differences from the map by Mr. Haverfield in the 
Oxford Atla nd from that on ‘* Brittania’’ (revised by Mr. Haver 
field n the new Murray series to mention but one case, in the matter 
of certainty as to the courses of roads between London, Colchester and 
hing 
\ general review, by C. Petit-Dutaillis, of work relating to the his- 


tory of England in the Middle Ages was begun in the June number of the 


Professor Paul Vinogradoff, whose /]7//atnage in England is known 
to every student of early English history, has written a sequel to that 


work, a volume on Growth of ¢ VWanor, which is announced for publica- 
tion this fall by Swan, Sonnenschein and Company. 

\ society for the publication of Episcopal registers and of other 
ecclesiastical documents of importance for English history has been 
founded in England: The Canterbury and York Society, with the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York as presidents. ‘The registers, some of 
which go back to the thirteenth century, have been little utilized so far, 


save those of Lincoln and London. 


‘ 
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on’s History of t Rebel liu rt 
| t 
rk 
y G. | ; ) 
of the k of H 
Prof 
The series of ** Histor 
and published, in london, Mi | 
biography of | cl T 
bv August 
he riist 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder and ¢ 
Noteworthy articl perio 
Uniderta scotu H 
Walpole’s ** Histor f / Yea kw \ ‘ 
August); H. A. | | er, 7 / G f | 
September 
FRANCE 
MM. Picard et Fils, Paris, ropose to 
laires, and thus, virtually, continue t ) ter? tea I I 
the Documents [nédit The new series Is t vit yrraphy 
of French cartularies, by H. Stein t ther mibe ready a! 
ranged for include the cartularies of the « f Apt 1 Laon 
. the abbey of Bonnevaux, th f A 1 Mont St 


2 Not and Nex 


Michel; also *‘ La Pancarte Noire de Saint-Martin de Tours’’, and 


‘Cartulaire Navarrais de Philippe III ”’ Publication is to begin as soon 


[he investigations and discussions which the recent work of Flach on 


Le O 4 {ncienn fra was destined to arouse have definitely 
begun Students of feudal France will be interested ina criticism, by I 
Halphen, of one of M. Flach’s chief points: ‘‘ La Royauté Francais au 


Ihe con aing twenty-fourth volume of the folio series of the 

Re les Histortens des Gaules et dela France was issued this year. It 
nt Imiinictrat nonect he > FR ] | 
contains, ¢ ecially, administrative inquests of the reign of St ouls. t 
will be recalled that this co tion is being continued in a quarto series. 
lwo ot the t es of the July number of the fLONS 

Hf ear upon the history of Protestantism, on its Calvinisti 
side ‘* Proces de huit Evé es Frane iis suspects de Cals nisme’’, by A 


Degert, ind ‘* Les Evlisses Ca vinistes du Midi, le Cardinal Mazarin et 


he Bish Beauva Ss, M S, has in his PpOssessl ma com- 
plete manuscript copy of a ‘* Relation covering the mission of M 
loussaint de Forbin-Janson to Italy in 1673, performed at the request ot 
Louis XIV. with the object of br nying about a reconciliation between 


the Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany, Cosmo III, and the Grand Duchess, Mar 


guerite of Orleans This document, M. Douais advises, contains many 
descriptions relating to Italy; it could not be utilized by M. Rodocanachi 
for his volume of two years ago on the unfortunate Marguerite ; and it 
would not make such a bad figure among the literary works of the gva 
In order to make it known and if possible lead to ts publi ition, 


he has lately brought out an account of the mission in which he gives 
considerable iotations from the ‘‘ Relation’’: Za Afssion de M. af 
for -Ja / le Marse plus tard E-véque de Beauvats, aup 


lu Grand D tile la Grande Duchesse de Toscane. In the same volume 

he includes forty-two new pieces relating to the mission, being a selection 

from a much larger number in which he wishes to arouse similar interest 
Par ard \ 204) 


\ collection of documents which will serve to clarify the history of 
one of the principal centers of southern France will 


be found in a recent volume entitled Z’ Zou LS¢ VWatériaux pou 
a Histoire du XI Stécle, by C. Douais ( Paris, 


Picard, 1904, | 214) hese pieces were first published in the Rezue 
les Pyrénées, rather out of the reach of most students, but are now easily 
accessible They are drawn from the notarial archives of Toulouse, 


number in all eighty-eight, : 


pply to the years 1452-1725, and offer in- 
gious and civil architec ture, s« ulpture, metal work, 
embroidery, and glass-painting. heir collector has not utilized them, 
save to suggest one conclusion: that art at Toulouse in the period of the 


Renaissance was rather indigenous than of Italian origin. 


‘ 
as enough subscriptions are received, | 
| a e’’, inthe #& HTistorique for July 
( romwe y A. Cor I 
eal 


( xford 


Ave edited 


lhe 
Vrators of 


In preparation a collection of documents 
uent Assembly, drawn i | ew 
Ihere are to be two vo | VV | 
The co ection of do r ‘ 
Paris whit 5 einy editer \ M \ 
volume Pa ( \ | \ ‘ 
2 1502 Paris, Cerf 
Professor Frank M. Ande 
just brought out, through the H. W. W ( \ 
collection of documents w ewe omed ! te 
dents of modern French history : ( 
hundred and thirty-seve 
The second I Cl 
Svat Historique upon ** Les Régior | 
the historic il material pertaini g to the Ly ! t Ss. ( 
prolessor 1 the | Ve | 


de Ly 


peculiarities of the history 


bo 


1daries 


rhe 


+} 


and is by Professor Kl ( 
installment of it a] peared 

Note worthy articles in period i (aT ( ( 
mune de la Vi Ri H 
VI I (;rachon ( R va 


QO tion a r MV, / H 
July W. Brécking, Zur 
torische Vierteljahrschrif ] V7 
France 1752) Re e de Par \ug I I 
ITALY 

\ learty we me t 
SZ t Italiana, fro 1884 to 1901, t 
editor of the & fa, 4 Rit ) \ ‘ 
a 1 whic Was 
such a collection <¢ review ‘ ) 
of Italian history 

We announce with pleasure t ( ( 
of the Muratori Corfu S renewe 
intervals, through the house of S$ ipi at Citta di Castello \ 
fascicles appeared recently ringing the tot \ \ 
twenty-five. Che work of revision de , ‘ 
and correction, is being carried on by a numbe lar ( ( 


direction of G. Carducci and V. Fiorin 


(he Morse St 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: M. Guggenheim, 
' Padua wu Staat re des Artstot Historische Vierteljahrschrift, 
July G. Bourgin, Za Fa t pontifiicia sotto Fuser /I Archivio 
della RK. Societa Roman AXVII, Rodocanachi, Ze Marriage 
ltalte a IR 4 4 Revue des (Jue stions Histori jue, 
July 


GERMANY 


I 
new e (XXXI) has been ad 
tor 
LOTeS series ) tne iG 
size of this series is changed, happily, fron 
wi nes of it in ovenance, edited by ¢ 


Hfistoerica, and with it the 
juarto it 
). Holder-Egger 


1 folio to j 


) (,eorg Ste ¢ editor of the 1? fiir Kult 
nas writte story i ration, that is now ig n 
fasc fro the B sches Institut, Leipzig G 
A syste tically ranged t books qd treatises reiat to 
Cx es now throug the house rf ner 
l 4 s to 
piece ed to e end of the vear al a ded 
to three t ot w yf Ve eight rdred and pages 
5 ww re ly 
Note yort t es in ( NI Witter 4 / 
102 Historische Zeitschrift, XCIII, 1 G 
| Pre A I] / 1701 
H riscne eits rift, XCIII \. Stern, JD VWutter / 


scnrif XCII] 2 Werthe el / 
Deut eR Iscl ind 
Egloffstein, A i 
scha 1 and August); F. Lore VATE 
2 f / Archiv fiir K 
erst H{ toris e Vie 
BELGIUM, NETHERL 
We received only lately a copy of G cle 
i 4 ( 
| els, Lamer I 292 nt 
of Nl res (ouro et tres \ 
Be an Rova lemy stantial 
matters Of money in credit wed the 
irchives of Ypres, of a collection of some 
ranging between the years 1249 and I2QqQ!1 
of these pieces he | iblishes here, in justific 
relating partly to the extrinsic features of tl 
Ypres the thirteenth century and partly 
ia 


M rez’ 


the ob 


R 
\ugust H. kre ert von 
Deut e Rund- 
G f 
turgeschichte, I], 2 


ANDS 


Crédit 


ed separately trom volume 
lémoires’’ published by the 
contribution to the study of 


ithor’s discovery, in tl 


eight thousand iments, 
Over one hundred and fifty 
ation of many conclusions 


ligatory papers used at 
the legal and 


economic 


| 
teliahrschrift, July 
les Pap le @rédit 
to 


demands they satisfied Since the papers in estion witne 
payable at such or such a fair, M. des Marez has denominated 1 


‘* lettres de foire’’. Dut it seems t t e might etter t t 

simpiyv lettres O gatoires , o ‘ 

make use of the work should consult. in connection there t t 


and competent review of it by | H c 


September—October, 1901 In the Ze/ / 


beg nacomprenensive work On Col erTrce | 
the rise of the towns to the end of the old y 

The roval commission foundes H 
of offering central red, efficient guid r n the 
sources has already demonstrated it ef ‘ é 
producing a survey of the gaps now existing t , 
raphy and indicating, for successive pet rds. the ree 
important to ] sh in order best to these S 

nnis (The Hague, Nijho 1904 . ; 
RUSSIA 

\mong the new ) to w ‘ conte ‘ 

Far East lend special interest, we note A 


1904, pp. XV, 304, with two maps The writer of it depe 


mation derived mainly from an extensive to thro Eur 
Asiatic Russia and from ‘‘the best é 1 orig 
Russian bv preference ad very elv ot ' 
other material he make study « ‘ resé 
empire treating s matte ‘ 
t e and tn peas ‘ 
cracy ind contends Vy way ot tore t 

lara} f + 
consiade ienet Oo me 

ster dicregara 
ina tle adisregara ) 


enwald: /lakluvtus Post a / twe 


volumes; Zhe /ndustrial Hist f Unit ies, Dy rine 


ition and the History of VU Doctrine, by John A 


Kasson By A. S. Barnes and Company 1 new and revised ¢ 


States Con 


in two volumes of Parr Pof w Histor 
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Oreanisation a Trava ! \ es M 
I] TA? a by Wolf von Schierbrand Ne York, G | rut i ~ 
perdition ’ 

AMERICA 
Among the ta innouncement therw t 
of the Review, the followin I t by M / 
nees of Pea mad Ikar, by Mrs. A. | 

Coman By Houghton, Mifflin and Cor \ / i 
ries, and Experience f Da ( / / é 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons: Zhe Story of the United States, by Edwin Earle 
Sparks. — By A. C. McClurg and Company: Lahontan’s Mew Voyages 
to North America, edited by R. G. Thwaites; Gass’s Journal of the 
Lewts and Clark Expedition, edited by James K. Hosmer; “story of 
Negro Servitude in Ilinots and of the Slaz ery Agitation in that State, 1719- 
1864, by N. Dwight Harris. — By Fox, Duffield, and Company : first 
volume of Virginia County Records - By the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation: a new edition of Zhe lVorks of William Ellery Channing, with 


juction by John W. Chadwick 


a biographical and critical introc 
The five volumes comprising ** group a Foundations of the Na 
tion ’’, in The American Nation edited by Professor A. B. Hart ( Har- 
pers), are announced for immediate publication they are Luropean 
Background of American History, by E. P. Cheyney ; American Conat- 
tions of American History, by Livingston Farrand; Spain in America, 
by E. G. Bourne; Augland in America, by L. G. Tyler, and Colonial 
Self-Government, by Charles M. Andrews. 
Ihe first volume of Professor Edward Channing’s //i:tory of the 
1 Stat s announced by Macmillan. ‘The entire work is to be 
completed in several volumes, and marks the first attempt, since the be 


ginning of Bancroft’s work, on the part of a scholar of reputation to pro- 


I 


duce an extended comprehensive and critical study of the entire period 


commencing with the early voyages. lhe first volume extends to 166c 

Che first volume of Zhe United Stat t History of Three Centuries, 
by William Estabrook Chancellor and Fletcher Willis Hewes ( Putnam’s 
Sons ), has just appeared. It covers the years 1607-1697. It is divided 
into four parts — population and politics, war and conquest, industry and 


commerce, and civilization. 


1 History of the Military Government in Newly Acgutred Territern 
f the United States, by David Yancey Thomas, in the Columbia Univer- 


sity Studies, is a timely work in an important and interesting field 


The Department of Justice, its History and Functions 
Easby-Smith ( Washington, Lowdermilk, 1904), isthe only historical and 


descriptive sketch of the Department of Justice yet published. Mr. 


Easby-Smith is the pardon-attorney of the Department of Justice, and 


as prepared an exhaustive history of the department, soon to be pub- 


by James S 


lished, of which this little volume is but a much abridged fore-runner. 
In its forty-seven pages, however, a brief sketch of the office of \ttorney- 
General from 1789 to 1904, and accounts of the history and duties of 
each office and bureau in the department since 1870, the date when the 


Department of Justice was established, are to be found, while an appendix 


contains lists of the principal officers of the department, since the estab 
lishment of their respective offices, together with the dates of their terms 
of service. 

The Library of Congress has published during the summer several 
reference lists compiled under the direction of Mr. A. P. C. Griffin, the 


| 


United States, contains over two hundred entries, ¢ ering colonial settle 
ments, as well as modern migra 
tinguished Germans A Listofh (with Refere Per 
relating to Proportional Representation, contains a t12 ok reference 


many of them amply annotated, with somethi! er ninety reference 


to articies 1n period ils, scattered through t \ 
Some t tles on direct levisiat ent ¢ t 
initiative and reterend re t t 


Mr. Griffin, is a brief historical review ot th terature of the ‘ 


session, which Was Colm] led \ rarv. | 
taining the debates in the Federal C« yventio the t yf 


and extracts from the /edera 


Lhe |.ibrary of Conere Nas ed t Note 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition i brief gene { t 
cipal historical collection nthe DIV mot NM ! \ I thie 
more important recent accessions, not eret 


are the Van Buren papers (abo t 10, piec t \ 


papers il later than 1901, a t 15 eW te 
being the 2,5 manuscripts selected 

included in the New Ham re Histor ~ ‘ p 
of Commodore Edward Preble the Ar er mal ripts. relat 

amestown, Virginia, and nity, I I { Rove! 
papers ; papers of David Porte | | t S 


A list of the Papers of Jan 7 ei nological order fro 


the original manuscripts in the Library of ¢ ore ilready in pr 
as is also a list of the Ve? I] WS 
scripts were optairned 1 the Peter | 
British naval operations in the West Indr ind on the ast f N 


t 

America, about the time of the Kevolutiot Three mile re 
tions will accompany this latter t, W ewitht mer W be 
a facsimile of Monroe’s journal of the negotiatiot! the 
Louisiana. 

Another and very important p ition W the Libra f 

gress has under way Is the / ( 4 r/ 
Worthington C. Ford Ihe first volume, cover \e year 1774, 
about to appear, and Mr. Ford has already ed separately: ** Bi )- 
graphical Notes on the Issue of the Continenta nyre 


printed from the forthcoming volume 


An eight-volume series on ‘‘ The American _ under the editor 
ship of W. Ww. Willoughby, is announced bv the Cent y Company 


Three volumes are already published: 7 {merican Constitution 


4 239 
chief bibliographer. 4 List of Works relat the Germar f 
The List of Refere? f / wr 
with additions, of Senate Lo t 404, nyere 
Mexican archives trom Santa | 
| 
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tem, by the editor, Crtv Government tn the Untitled States, by F. 1. Good- 
now, and Party Organization, by Jesse Macy. The remaining five are 
announced as being in active preparation ; they are 7e American Ea 

wd £ Vethods, by J. H. Finley: American Legislatures 
mal T. rf Vethods, by Paul R. Reinsch; 7 {merican Judictary, 


vy Simeon E. Baldwin: 7?r77/ s and Colontes, by W. F. Willoughby 3 
d / G nt United Stat by John A. Fairlie 
/ Etats-l mu NX?’ Srécle, by Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu ( Paris, 
Armand Colin) is mainly descriptive; the work of a statistician chiefly 
nterested in the industrial phases of American life. 


Archer Butler Hulbert has under preparation a series of photegraphi« 


reproductions of maps relating to America rhe first volume will con 
sist of about fifty maps of rivers, from the British Museum. Maps of 


towns, tortifications, ittiehelds, etc., be included in Subse juent 


The A York Public Library Bulletin for Jane and July contains 
Parts land II of ‘* A selected list of works in the New York Public Library 
to Naval History, Naval Administration, etc.”’ 

In an article on the ‘‘ Vovages of the Cabots and of the Corte-Reals 
to North America and Greenland, 1497-1503’, contributed by Mr. H 


P. Biggar to the Aezue //ispanigue, for the latter half of 1902, the Cabot 


voyages are set in a new light lhe phrase E al tornor aldretto a visto 
do ixole 7 n Pas ial LO Ss des] itch ot Aug st 13, 1497, IS shown to 
mean merely ‘‘and on ls way Dack he saw two Isiands , not two 

in } nt > | { 
tO ira ive Ss pposea n vVvave OT 
1497, ‘ ibot ie to ind it Cape Breto1 \s to the second vovage 

Nir biggar that the Cape Labrador referred to bv G ymara, 
was Cape Farewell, and that the region explored by Cabot in 1498, and 

lamed yn i dor, W ne east coast of C,reeniand. ce ne 
the Cabots nor the Corte-Rea n their vovages of 1s 1502, explored 
Davis Strait. thev took that bodv of water to be merely a gulf Whe: 
then, tli eared 1558, giving Greenland under its own 

me, the lentitv of the old Labrador with Greenland was forgotten 
lhe article lustrated with reproductions of twelve old maps 


We have received the first volume of Zhe lViritines of Samuel Adams 
edited by Harry Alonzo Cushin Putnam’s Sons It covers the period 
1764-1769, and contains much valuable material, notwithstanding the 
fact that many of Adams’s papers have been destroyed. The work will 


completed in two or three more volumes and will receive an extended 


We understand that the manuscript index to the official papers, in 
European archives, relating to the American Revolution, has been at last 


completed, through the efforts of Mrs. Stevens and Henry John Brown, 


her late husband’s partner. ‘This index, which includes the documents 


| | 
J 
volumes, and the series will be called Crown Collect Hristo 
May 
| 
review in a later number 
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Boston I Library 
In the series of ** ( \ 
ind Company, P d ijt t 
n, bv the gener edit | 
ward Rol hs, ind / ] 
follow ! 
] 
cderate ments re ting to rort Ss te? | 
the records of the | Ke t e ( ~ t ( , | 
10, 1861. and consist of resolut , 
wrest! yndents wit ure I \\ 
troduction Montgomery | ' 
I 


( 4 soon to ppear Mac n), co nence 
vith a rec t tion of the events of the Civ War, far aS 1504, an 
ends wit the elections ot 18 

Numbers | ind V of West \ rg i University Documents Rela 
ing to Re ) tiol edited vy Professor Walte | Flem ng,a 
together contain I hr as Sout ( aro 
Cy tution of the Co of Safety \ Lo Ku Klux Constit 
tion d ‘* The 76 Associatio 

iterest ture ol ) ad adomesti feina New H snir 
town o!f the eighteent century is contained in 7 Dia Wirt 
Patten, recently published by the to of Bedford Patten was a just 
of the peace in Bedford from 1751 to his death in 1795, and was also 
Various t ics dye ot propate re esentative to the vene! court, ne 
member of the governor's coun the diary covers the vears 1754-1788 

In Olt- Time S ind S B Macmillan) Clifton Johnsot 
has brought tovether a great ! Ss of curious nd iteresting iIntormatiol 
about early 0 ding ces nd text-books I 
Illustrations in the form of facsimiles are lavishly scattered thoughout the 
text and the volume is a dist t contri tion to our Knowledge of t 

mportant, but obscure phase of social history. The schools of Mass 
chusetts rect large share of the author’s attentio1 

starting with the pret e that ‘* Boston is a state of min \I \ 
DeWolfe Howe 1 Pla Mac en 
deavors to trate the spirit of the New England metropolis, to s 
by an account of its history, its personages and its institutions t what 
elements make the nent state ed y its name he 

rgely hist chapters on ‘* Foundation and Early Yeat ( 

Bostol ro n l | d ** t ry Bost te 
events t th riv descr lear 1g iracters In The H 

the Whee the beginnings of Boston's shipping are des ed, while 
other ipters Ke ertall nrases o Boston life and torv., s as 
lhe Bostor eigion The ‘ Literarv Center lhe Slave and 
the Union 

In the / d Hfs r/ ( / for July n article by 
Robert S. R to on The Date of the Found gy ot Sale whicl 
ne elieves to ¢ mut 1rO2¢ nstead of 1603 the date given the 
Wa 4 ( 

Hlalfa ( 4 Ya re rd ot the 
events ind associates onnected wit the past filtv vears of the ite ot 
Henry Kk Day ecretal ot om ny sued tne lourn 
om ny eithera nistoryv o le Island Prov de racom 


242 Not mad New 
\ ywraphy of Edwin M. Stanton, by Frank Abial Flower is to be 
brought out the Saalfield P shing Companv It said to contain 
ime new ter 
Ihe fitt ) ne of James Ford R ydes’s First fel Sta 
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versity Day ’’, by Gover 
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ete tors yt t tt 
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een ] ed the \ ‘ 
yne twenty ve vO t | 
Watkinson | , at Hart t 
f Dr | y M \ I 
11755 d 18 
State Histor \ t ih 
orge, co en J 
vy Professor Herbert I). Foster, N Gs 
’ | nd George G. | a 
Siitti 1 t 
n 11750,a nit not the ty 
ther sed lert lirect f Mr H 
rial 
edited for the New Jers Histor 
inged ronoiog \ est 
rove VV net | 
I \\ | reat | 
Robert Morris Oberhoitzer states t rt rt 
er’s services, gives sket le, ana, 
s recently acce tings, resent nent t 1 t f 
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244 \ ind News 
as 
Vilson Peale. contr ted bv Horace W. Sellers covers the vears 180s— 
H I ) he thirty letters are « etiy concerned with Jefferson’s attempts 
to se re tisfactory ‘** Polvgra or writing machine 
lhe entn volume P ml “ion I] 
st 4 4 f Wilkes irre, 1904) Contains two note 
vorthy toric conti tions, **Count Zinzendorf and the Moravian 
| incv of the Wyoming Valley, 1742-1763’’, by Dr. | 
I75 1824’. edited by Rev. Horace E. Havden 
‘*’The Hat iy Society \ Chapter in German American Culture 
History runnit n the Germa {merican Anna he August 
( mv, re \ lla, ng the vears 
rt the f Lt/ant () ror ] V ce er broad 
r ihe for jul a | ad 
heid, t there eseverai Of historical interest ‘*"Theodore Mommsen 
His Modern Sche¢ hip’’, William Kennet] Bovd, is an 
rec tive et of nine paxe In ** Marvland in the Revolution ; 
Bernard ste er fturnisnes a i\log Stic account of the wav 1n 
hich that state s ed its ota of men for the Revolutionary army 
The rt V-product of Nis work as editor oft the 17, 
/ \iary d <A ves \\ Brown contributes a_ briet 
review of ‘*Senator Ho Keminiscences ’’, Dr. Walter I] Fleming 
has ai e article on ‘* Industrial Development in Alabama [During 
t ( War’’, in wv e gives an account of the ‘* Military Indus 
tries’’, ‘** Private Manufacturing Enterprises’’, Salt-Making’’, et 
Lhe expedients resorted t n order to obtain nitre for the manufacture 
of wwaer re id o stor S of the Napoleon wars 
The most tere ir yrotr nin # Sous 4 
| Vis Journal of James Auld, 1765-1 9 ‘he 
d ent er tray entary t contains an entertaining account of! 
travels n NI ! na na yooa deal ot genealogical materia lhe 
‘s Re mnistr tion Po ment rinted in this issue is a letter from |] dge 
David Nogele to Senator J]. R. Doolittle, May 30, 1862, discussing, 
among otner 1 tters, the < il ition of the slaves 
ry, Trade f Sous States, by Winfield H 
Collins ( Broadway P shiny Company, New York). isa brief treatment 
ot es ect, W | references to e origina ind secondary materia 
} examined 
rOVE I las recenti\ » tne secona VO 
Rrow! st tod Stat Capit It deals chiefly 
with the idditions made to the capitol since 18so0 and with the great 
prove ent yf the grounds nder the late Frederick Law Olmstead, 
nd i les an account of the works of painting and sculpture in the 
qaing na Mis, a st ot tn nnumerabie appropriations mace 
for the to v Congress, yraphies of the architects, engineers 
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24! d 
ce ere 1 re the \\ ersit \sso itio ) tne Mary 
Heme I t t is not sed so 1 ( 1 Original sources 
1 Se \ t is convenient summary tne story 
rf é o led the Louis 1 Pure se, from the original dis 
le Soto to the erection of the various states 


) ) ry cad 
The O 7 tte H 7A ! or April con- 
‘ 
ns the yf the Per ent Co October 11-27, 1835 , 
to Texas, 


nal of phen \ustin on His First 


barker | I 
1521’ presents an interesting picture of the country and conditions of life, 
d cont cood de out Indians ‘*Concerning Philip Nolan ’’, 
sa couect etters DV | is Jefferson, Daniel Clark, James Wilkit 
t re es of the Department of State, 


elat etot s leader ott 
hey are date etween 1798 and 1801 
(Ot most g nterest 7 A f G 
(/ua luly ‘‘(Captain James Duncan’s Diary of the Siege of 
Yorktow1 ( Ir ted \\ | Boogher of Washington ( iptain 
Duncan was Colone! Moses Hazen’s regiment of Canadians, known as 
**( ongress ©) | He was educated man anda good observer; the 
entries, some f which are very ful re from October 2 to 15 inclusive 
Ihe State Historical Society of Wisconsin has completed ts series 
yf indexes to its records, for 1849 to 1901 lhe last index, prepared by 
Mrs. Mary | ibeth Haines, is to the tings from 1874 to 190] 


loz lournal of Hist md Polttics for July contains four maps 


rical comments by 


llustrative of the oundary history of Iowa, wit nistor 
Benjamin F. Shambaugh In the same number is ** A Bibliography of 
lowa State Publications tor 1898 and 1899’, by Margaret Budington 

Chis is the second installment of what will become a complete bibliogra- 
phy, the p tion for 19 ind 1go1 having been listed in the /ourna 

for July, 1904 

Among the contents of dxna/s of Jowa for July, we note: ‘* The 
Louisiana Purchase in Correspondence of the Time’’, letters selected by 
Dr. William Salter, from printed material; ‘* The Charge at Farmington ’’, 
by Col. Charles C. Horton; and ‘* Transplanting Iowa’s Laws to Ore- 
gon’’, by Dr. Frank I. Herriott. 

Mr. Re en Gold Thwaites continues his series of ‘* Early Western 
lravels (Arthur H. Clark Company), with volume IV, Cuming’s 
Tour to the Western Country, 1807-1809 Fortescue Cuming was an 

1 1 in Ohio, and who desired to look 


seq iand ll 


Englishman who had p 

over his property He went on foot from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, 
thence by boat on the Ohio to Mavsville, and from there through Ken- 
tucky. \fterwards he went down the Mississippi as far as Bayou Pierre, 
and then visited West Florida. Mr. Thwaites says of his narrative ‘‘ In 
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the West that for ur t 
the ettect of a series oO! tog t \ 
tirely those evidences Of ass t ( that 
States Volume V contains /ra 7 
ety ot ] verpoo! to make re t t t t 
He arrived at St Louis t 
then joined the overland \stor é t 
sour! he went to (drieans 
from there travelled some t t t 
rv’s account is chietiv tor the est { { 
Daniel Boone and John Colter, observe ‘ vr t 
Spanish influence, and other « lit 
In two copiously trated t 
las brought together creat ‘ t { at the t 
ind route, as well as the perso ‘ { t t t ‘ t 
His opening chapter contains a rve\ t | 1 it 
sequent development next t 
ganization of the e\% edition, to ved t ‘ 
which contain much intot tio é tot \ 
narrative of the uurneyv ot the ¢ t { { 
Flovd and Gass well as of Le t t 
deta ed dis ssions as to the ) t 
s also much s ementary al 1 { 
In the Boston Tra for Sept 
R. W. Child of t creat ect t ript 
eft by the late Adolph Sutro, of San Fi t ! 
oft its owner! ntestate \ t t t 
nroperty, n litigation, \ 
irge collection of 1 inuscript | 
sho Id be ot great Vaile tor \I t 
for Aztec and Indian et lox ‘ sha 
yuthwest 
We note anew edition ol La d l ( 
volumes, Paris, 1904 
\ seventy-six ¢ tiol ( ed 
ij 2, to cei tne ctiet 
Especial attention Is give tot t l eve 
ment of the Dominion 


1 has sent us Pra md Bolivia 
ity signed at Petropolis, Novem- 


nco, Minister for Foreign 
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ident, July 7 
sta 
MecNeel, 
September 
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Factor (Sewanee Review, July 


journal of Ralph Waldo Emerson 


t, Wemortes the Begin 
McClure’s Magazine, 
Government in the C. 
John Bassett Moore, /7 
Brig. Gen. George B. Davis, Judge 
Law, t and Future (Harper's 
irquis de Barral-Montferrat, Za Doctrine 
ncluded (Revue d’ Histoire Diplomatique, July Vize Ad 
miral LD). Valois, Jonroe-D rin und Weltfrteden Deutsche Revue, 
July) :James Hannay, 7he Settlement Nova Scotta (Canadian Magazine, 
1). Pedro Torres Lanzas, n descriptiva de los Mapas 
fe Panama, Santa Fe. 
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245 Notes and News 
The br n egation at Washingt 
tf containing the tre 
er 17, 1903, the report of Baron Rio Pn 
Relations of Bra . and two large scale maps. 
Noteworthy arti les n lley, 7 fi if for 
Nort f r (running zine); George | 
Hoar, P [nde rt Perry Brigham, 
Imp ha Journal ot 
(;,eovrTa hy. | ne Tohn ( P) ners rf 
Dart Harper’s Maga Mahan, 7 Was 
r8r2 (scribner’s Magazi : Ulrich B. Phil- 
ps, The Plantation as a C SS 
Ika Wartime, fon he 
stent 1) General de 
otecas y M eos, May 
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